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BAKERIES AFLOAT ON THE SEAS 


By Ropert T. BEATTY 


NN unusually large number 
of American bakers crossed 
the Atlantic this year, pri- 
marily to attend the ma- 
chinery exhibition at Leip- 
zig, Germany, see the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, and visit their old homes 
or the homes of their parents in various 
parts of Europe. It is safe to say that 
not one of them overlooked the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the bakery on board his 
ship while crossing, and that they all ex- 
pressed surprise that such an immense 
quantity and variety of baked goods 
could be produced in such cramped 
quarters. 

A ship’s bakery is a never-ending 
source of wonder to the landsman. Of 
course its size varies according to the 
tonnage of the vessel, but on most ships 
it is a child’s playhouse in comparison 
with the average bakery on shore. Most 
retail bakeries would be considered com- 
modious alongside a ship’s bakery, al- 
though they probably would not rank as 
high from a sanitary standpoint. Clean- 
liness is one of the cardinal rules on a 
modern Atlantic liner, and the chief bak- 
er sees to it that his working quarters 
are ready for inspection by visitors at 
all times. 

About the only piece of machinery 
used in a ship’s bakery is a small, com- 
pact two-barrel mixer. Practically all 
the work is done by bench hands, three to 
five bakers working at a time, according 
to the size of the vessel. The night crew 
usually bakes the bread and the bulkier 
goods, while the day crew makes the 
rolls, buns, pastry, etc. The baking is 
done mostly in electric ovens, although 
many coke-fired ovens are still in use. 
The former, however, are rapidly sup- 
planting the latter, because the. electric 
oven takes up less space, is equally ef- 
fective, and does away with the neces- 
sity of carrying fuel. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the bakery equipment on board the 
White Star liner Homeric. It is of spe- 
cial construction and has capacity enough 
to supply the daily needs of over thirty- 
two hundred people, the ship’s comple- 
ment of passengers and crew. 

The Homeric is the third largest vessel 
of the White Star fleet, being of 33,500 
tons register. Twenty bakers are includ- 
ed in this ship’s crew. On the Pitts- 
burgh, of the same line, eight are em- 
ployed, including the chief baker, S. W. 
Beeston. Mr. Beeston has had upward 
of thirty years’ service as baker on board 
ships. The Pittsburgh carries approxi- 
mately fourteen hundred passengers and 
crew, and some idea of the extent of the 
work done by bakers on board a ship of 
this size can be gained from the follow- 
ing, which was part of Mr. Beeston’s re- 
port on a recent voyage from Liverpool 
to Boston. ' : 

Approximate daily production of fer- 
mented or atrated baked goods: thirty- 
five hundred breakfast, luncheon and 
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Benjamin Franklin Towlson, Chief Baker on the Homeric 


dinner rolls; six hundred graham rolls; 
six hundred to seven hundred scones, 
Sally Lunns, buns or muffins; seven hun- 
dred to eight hundred pairs of buck- 
wheat or griddle cakes; eight hundred 
buns, or scones or cakes for third class 
tea; five hundred one-pound loaves for 
steerage and crew, and thirty sandwich 
loaves, each weighing. ten pounds, for 
toast and sandwiches. In addition there 
were innumerable puddings, pastries, 
fruit tarts, stewed fruits and cereal cus- 
tards. 

On the Regina, of the White Star Do- 
minion Line, the daily production was 
about the same as on the Pittsburgh. 
These vessels are of the same size, and 
are regarded as sister ships. W. H. 
Roberts is chief baker on the Regina. 
The daily consumption of flour on each 
vessel is about eleven bags of ninety- 
eight pounds. The highest grade flour is 
used, but no partiality is shown toward 
any particular brand. 


Besides the. ordinary run of bakery 
goods, the chief baker on board boat is 
often called upon to produce something 
special, such as wedding cakes, birthday 
cakes, etc. The ships’ bakeries are pre- 
pared for all emergencies. For instance, 
the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
which operates the White Star, Red Star 
and American lines, some time ago 
established kosher kitchens on board its 
ships to cater to the special needs of 
Jewish passengers. 

There must be something very fasci- 
nating about the sea, because bakers, 
when once they begin working on board 
a ship, usually stick to it, and do not 
seem to be contented with shore life 
afterwards. Of course there are drift- 
ers among them, as among land bakers, 
but in the main they are seamen at heart. 

It is doubtful if the average lands- 
man ever gave much thought to the part 
the ships’ bakers played in winning the 
World War. Like the stokers and en- 


gineers, their work was below decks and 
out of sight, and for that reason attract- 
ed little or no attention. Yet if it had 
not been for the fact that the bakers 
stuck to their work, it would have been 
impossible to have transported the thou- 
sands and thousands of troops back and 
forth across the seven seas. These troop- 
ships carried anywhere from three thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand soldiers, and 
when it is considered that each man had 
to have at least one pound of bread per 
day, some idea can be gained as to the 
work the bakers on board these ships 
were called upon to do. 

The bakers during the war certainly 
“carried on” regardless of the danger, 
and stuck to their posts. William Cum- 
mings, one of the bakers now on board 
the Regina, was a baker on the Arabic 
when it was sunk by a submarine off the 
coast of Ireland. He distinguished him- 
self on that occasion by swimming from 
a rescuing vessel to the sinking Arabic, 
towing a line behind him, and was there- 
by instrumental in saving several lives. 
He afterwards served with the troops in 
France, but is again back on the sea, 
following his chosen vocation. 

It is amusing to listen to these sailor 
bakers telling of their experiences dur- 
ing the war, and the matter-of-fact way 
in which they refer to the submarine 
menace. One baker complained of hav- 
ing been torpedoed twice just after he 
had had his dough set, and seemed to 
worry more over the labor that was lost 
than he did of the danger he had been 
in or of the sinking of the vessel. An- 
other told of the tedious waiting during 
convoy duty and the dangers attending 
getting into open water, and remarked 
nonchalantly that the submarines came to 
be “bloody nuisances.” 





THE HOMERIC’S BAKERY 

A bakery that could supply sufficient 
bread, cake and pastry to meet the daily 
requirements of a town of five thousand 
people is to be found on board the liner 
Homeric, one of the new and luxuriously 
appointed passenger ships added to the 
White Star Line fleet in the past year. 

In modern equipment and convenience, 
the Homeric’s bakery is excelled by none 
on board a ship, and for efficiency com- 
bined with compactness, probably by none 
on shore. Cramped’ quarters are the 
rule in bakeries on shipboard, and poor 
lighting and ventilation are by no means 
exceptional. 

The bakery on the Homeric has none 
of these doubtful properties, but is a 
model in layout and ventilation and has 
abundant natural lighting. Occupying 
two rectangular rooms on the starboard 
side, within the broad and spacious in- 
closure of the ship’s great kitchens, the 
bakery has direct lighting and air supply 
from four large plate glass ports, that 
stand open in fine weather, and at all 
times afford the bakers a direct view of 
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Steam Cooker and Pudding Oven 


Working in such a bakery is 
a pleasure. 

“It is the finest and most sanitary 
bakeshop on any ship, and one of the 
finest I have ever seen or heard of any- 
where,” says Benjamin Franklin Towl- 
son, chief of the staff of eleven men 
responsible for the product of this model 


the sea, 


plant. And Towlson should know where- 
of he speaks, for he has been a baker for 
thirty-three years, and has been baking 
on White Star Line ships no less than 
twenty-two years of that time. 

The bakeshop crew associated with 
Towlson is divided into a day and a 
night shift, the latter under Harry Wil- 
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The Homeric’s Oven Switchboard 


liams, second baker. There are two con- 
fectioners, or cake bakers, and the re- 
mainder are bread bakers. 

Except in the rush season of Atlantic 
travel, when the ship carries about one 
thousand passengers in first and second 
cabins alone, the bakery is not operated 
to near its capacity either in bread or 


pastry. The ship is capable of carrying 
something more than thirty-two hundred 
people at a time, including her crew of 
seven hundred and twenty-six; and if 
she carried that number at any time, the 
bakery would take care of their require- 
ments with a wide margin. 
(Continued on page 869.) 
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WHAT 18 BREAD? 


To the layman sucha question as 
“What is bread?” seems an absurdity, and 
yet the formulation of an accurate defini- 
tion of this simple word has for the past 
several years been puzzling government 
and bakery experts. It now seems alto- 
gether probable, however, that an official 
definition of the term “bread” will soon 
be adopted by the United States govern- 
ment, and that, under the general defini- 
tion, special clauses will be framed to 
define likewise the various types of bread. 

Bakers in general have viewed this mat- 
ter of federal definitions for their prod- 
ucts either with apathy or with active 
disapproval. They have felt that in some 
way the government was seeking to cur- 
tail their freedom, to limit individuality 
and set restrictions on their methods of 
manufacture. In this respect they have 
shared the views of their friends the 
millers, who have almost without excep- 
tion balked at every suggestion of the 
formulation of definitions for grades of 
flour. 

Practically all of this objection to defi- 
nitions, among both the bakers and the 
millers, is based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the government’s intention. 
A definition of bread does not in any 
way compel the baker to make and sell 
bread; it simply prevents him from mak- 
ing some other product and then mer- 
chandising it under the name of bread. 
Presumably any definition adopted will 
establish certain qualitative standards, 
but no baker need accept these standards 
if he does not choose to do so. If he 
wants to make loaves with double the au- 
thorized acidity, he is free to do so, pro- 
vided he does not use the term “bread” 
in marketing his product. 

The millers have generally entertained 
a similar delusion with regard to defini- 
tions of the commercial grades of flour. 
They feel that if the government succeeds 
in finding out just what is meant by the 
terms “patent,” “straight” and “clear,” 
it will somehow tend to “standardize” 
flour, lessening the value of brands and 
limiting the rewards for individual skill 
in milling. 

This, of course, is nonsense. The adop- 
tion of definitions for flour grades would 
probably not compel a single reputable 
miller in the United States to alter his 
methods a particle. It would in no way 
detract from the commercial value of 
flour brands, and it would not bring flours 
any nearer to a “standardized” type than 
they are now. It would merely mean that 
the commercial terms now loosely, though 
universally, employed would have a dis- 
tinct significance. A baker who bought 
a “straight” flour would know that it 
was neither a “patent” nor a “clear,” and, 
what is more, he would know why. 

The millers have unquestionably gained 
materially as a result of the federal 
grades and definitions for wheat, and al- 
though the farmers have done a vast 
amount of complaining, it is probable that 
they, too, have actually benefited thereby. 
The bakers will, in the same way, be 
better off if the commercial grades of 
flour are officially defined; as for the 
millers, after they have ceased grumbling, 
they will find that the full extent of their 
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troubles is limited to changing the marks 
on a few flour sacks. Finally, the con- 
suming public is certainly entitled to 
know the meaning of the word “bread.” 
It can buy anything else it likes, but 
when it buys bread it should know that 
it is getting the best and cheapest food 
product in the world. 

In the long run, telling the truth is 
the best commercial policy. The millers 
are not consciously misstating the facts 
with regard to their flour, any more than 
the bakers are doing so in the case of 
bread; the difficulty is that the lack of 
specific definitions makes it impossible to 
determine where the truth rests. Nobody 
wants “standardized” bread or flour, and 
it is in no sense the purpose of the 
goverment to bring about such stand- 
ardization; but no one, whether baker 
or miller, is going to be hurt by the 
formulation of accurate definitions of the 
terms he uses in his business. 


THE “ALL RISKS” CLAUSE 

The second and concluding open letter 
of F. H. Price and Company addressed 
to the exporting millers of America ap- 
pears on page 813 of this issue. It sum- 
marizes the situation in respect of the 
service being rendered by this firm, and 
shows the way in which it can be suc- 
cessfully continued. 

The editorial reference to this subject 
which appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller of last week was construed by 
some as urging that “all risks” insurance 
be placed exclusively with the firm sign- 
ing the open letter. This is a misinter- 
pretation of its meaning and intent. 

Sincerely believing that this supervisory 
service is essential to the perpetuation 
of the “all risks” clause, The Northwest- 
ern Miller urged that millers, in placing 
their marine insurance, see to it that their 
underwriters, agents, or brokers do what 
is fair in helping maintain it. 

This journal did not, and does not, 
P e to suggest with whom, or in what 
companies, millers should insure their 
export shipments; that is their own 
business, but it did, and does, urge that 
this service be continued, considering that 
it performs a valuable function in the 
export trade and that, if it ceases, sooner 
or later the “all risks” clause will either 
be discontinued or the rates will neces- 
sarily become excessive. 

To maintain this or any other service 
especially and exclusively applied to 
flour, it is essential not only that sufficient 
income be forthcoming, but also that 
those who furnish the service should be in 
constant and direct relation with the mill- 
ing industry and to a certain extent have 
its backing and authority. ‘Only thus can 
it accomplish its purpose. 

This necessary relationship exists be- 
tween the millers and the signers of the 
open letter, and, by virtue of the service 
thus rendered, although its value may be 
denied by insurers who decline to con- 
tribute to its maintenance, it is possible 
to continue the “all risks” clause on. the 
present basis of cost. If this be true, 
and to the best of its knowledge and be- 
lief The Northwestern Miller believes it 
to be true, it certainly follows that those 
who issue “all risks” insurance on flour 





for export should assist in maintaining 
the service. 

For the benefit of millers unfamiliar 
with the history of this exceptional form 
of marine insurance, it is desirable to 
relate how it came into being. Nearly 
thirty years ago the clause was written 
and copyrighted by the firm of Charles 
E. and W. F. Peck, of New York, now 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes. The same year, 
1893, the Harter act became law. 

The purpose of this act and the object 
of the “all risks” clause are closely re- 
lated. The debates in Congress concern- 
ing the bill were almost entirely about 
export flour. The Hon. M. D, Harter, 
then a member of Congress from Ohio, 
was interested in the Harter Milling Com- 
pany, of Fostoria, and had taken up the 
subject of the ocean bill of lading at the 
instance of the milling industry, which 
had long suffered from abuses which the 
existing document, framed in the interests 
of the shipowner exclusively, had pro- 
tected. He was ably assisted by the 
Hon. John Lind, a representative from 
Minnesota. . 

The bill was strenuously opposed by 
the shipping interests, but, after a strong 
fight, it finally passed and became a law. 
It has since become famous, and has re- 
cently been adopted by nearly all mari- 
time countries as the basis for steam- 
ship bills of lading. From the marine 
insurance point of view, the “all risks” 
clause was a complete novelty: it went so 
far beyond the ordinary scope of such 
insurance that before it could be put in 
operation it was necessary to create an 
export transportation bureau authorized 
by each of the individual millers shipping 
under the new clause, and supported out 
of commissions to be derived from “all 
risks” insurance. 

It was arranged that this bureau should 
co-operate with the underwriters, so that 
the latter should administer all claims for 
damage, whether covered by the bill of 
lading or the “all risks” clause. The spe- 
cial duty was laid upon the bureau to 
bring about a better handling of export 
flour shipments by all carriers, both in- 
land and ocean, in order to minimize 
losses and to develop the American ex- 
port flour trade. 

Herbert Bradley, well known among 
New York underwriters, and with a com- 
prehensive knowledge of inland and ocean 
transportation, was chosen by the millers 
and insurers to carry on the work of the 
bureau, and from that time until his 
death in 1896 he devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the inauguration, expansion and 
perfecting of this unique service. Trav- 
elling almost constantly between America 
and Europe, and also from New York to 
all the inland milling centers, he achieved 
a great success, and by his vigor and 
personal popularity made himself a 
strong influence among the American 
millers, who gladly accepted his leader- 
ship in all matters affecting ocean trans- 
portation, and supported him strongly 
and with practical unanimity in his ef- 
forts to improve conditions. 

He was succeeded by Mr. F. H. Price, 
who had been with him from the begin- 
ning of his connection with the flour busi- 
ness and had co-operated in his splendid 
work. For the past sixteen years F. H. 
Price & Company have continued this 
service, especially devoting themselves for 
more than half that period to all forms 
of bills of lading used in the shipment 
of flour from the interior to seaboard and 
thence to Europe. 

Annual visits to flour importing cen- 
ters have been made and agreements ef- 
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fected with the various associations of 
flour importers which have become estab- 
lished as trade customs. These include 
the handling of claims, classification of 
damages and fixed terms of settlement. 
Milling in bond, drawback provisions and 
the manufacture of flour for export from 
duty-paid wheat are a few of the mat- 
ters, outside of the insurance field, which 
this firm has handled in behalf of the 
milling industry. 

The firm rendered valuable services 
during the war, and held the “all risks” 
organization intact, placing it at the 
disposal of the trade when commercial 
exportation was resumed. In order to 
reduce costs of handling at seaboard, the 
firm devised plans and specifications for 
the use of mechanical flour conveyor 
equipment, some of which were adopted 
at Norfolk. Because of the many and 
varied activities which this export trans- 
portation bureau had to perform in con- 
nection with its “all risks” duties, the 
Millers’ National Federation named Mr. 
Price its official export agent. 

This is probably the only case in ex- 
istence where a large trade organization 
has at its disposal an export transporta- 
tion bureau at little or no expense. Ordi- 
narily the traffic department is expensive, 
but in the flour trade it has been self- 
sustaining, deriving its income from the 
brokerage paid on “all risks” premiums 
and from fees for effecting adjustments. 

During the war the Sea Insurance 
Company maintained its corps of foreign 
surveyors and appraisers, although there 
was no business and no revenue to be had. 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, the successors 
of the initiators of the “all risks” clause, 
have continued to contribute out of their 
brokerage to the maintenance of the or- 
ganization. The thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the milling industry are justly 
due these two concerns for their long- 
continued support of this valuable serv- 
ice. 

The foregoing will convey some idea 
of what this organization has done and is 
doing for the milling industry, but it is 
evident that many millers take all this as 
a matter of course, not stopping to con- 
sider that in order to perform such duties 
there must be forthcoming a commen- 
surate revenue, which, in this case, can 
only be supplied through placing their 
marine insurance with those who are 
willing justly to co-operate in maintain- 
ing the service. 

Many also forget, if they ever knew, the 
conditions in the export flour trade which 
existed previous to the passage of the 
Harter act and the inauguration of the 
“all risks” clause. The Northwestern 
Miller will never forget them, because it 
had a very active part in the long and 
hard struggle which was necessary before 
the abuses were removed or vastly modi- 
fied. 

The “Captain Kidd” bill of lading for 
export flour was an obsolete and archaic 
document guaranteeing nothing but the 
rate of freight. Flour frequently ar- 
rived in Europe unfit for human or even 
animal consumption, and there was no 
redress. It was loaded and unloaded 
in the rain, and the damage was ascribed 
to an “act of God,” against which no 
claim held. Bags were ripped open by 
longshoremen’s hooks. Flour was stowed 
in ships as if it had no value as human 
food; it was delivered regardless of 
brands because, as one carrier held, “a 
bag of flour is a bag of flour irrespec- 
tive of its marks or contents.” Sacks of 
flour were used as platforms on muddy 
wharves, and other cargo handled over 
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and from it. At that time it was beyond 
the imagination of the carriers that there 
were degrees of quality, different values 
and characteristics and varying brands in 
export flour. 

The inland carriers were little better 
than the ocean carriers in their treat- 
ment of flour, in those days, and it re- 
quired the direct personal call of the 
manager of the bureau, with a fervid 
argument backed by the full strength of 
the milling industry, to bring about re- 
form and improvement. 

Contrasting conditions as they were 
previous to the inauguration of the “all 
risks” clause with what they now are 
may serve to show the value of the years 
of consistent and devoted service which 
now stands in jeopardy of extinction. 
Millers who give their insurance business 
to those who admit no responsibility for 
the maintenance of this service, who affect 
to ignore it while benefiting by its ex- 
istence, may well consider these things 
and act accordingly. 





THE GROWING WHEAT CROP 

Agricultural scientists have definite 
notions as to the time of year when 
wheat does its growing, but statisticians 
know better. They know that the world’s 
crop of wheat is capable of growing dur- 
ing any month of the year, and, what is 
more, that it can defy the laws of nature 
by growing down as well as up. 

During the past three months the 1922 
wheat crop has done an unusual amount 
of growing of this kind, and has accom- 
plished it in both directions. Its down- 
ward progress came largely on the 
strength of unfavorable cable advices 
from Europe, with the result that, after 
the harvest was actually completed, the 
wheat crop proceeded to shrink by ten 
or fifteen million bushels every week. 

Just recently, however, after a pro- 
tracted period of being thus artificially 
stunted, the world’s wheat has suddenly 
begun to flourish mightily once more. 
The first estimates of the coming wheat 
crop in Argentina indicate more than 
two hundred million bushels, which, if 
weather conditions do not necessitate a 
material reduction, means an exportable 
surplus of not less than a hundred and 
twenty-five million bushels during 1923. 
Recent cables from Europe suggest that 
the earlier gloomy reports were to some 
extent exaggerated; the wheat crop may 
not be uniformly good, but it is evidently 
better than it was made to appear a 
month or two ago. 

With the large surplus wheat produc- 
tion in the western hemisphere, and with 
many European nations actively con- 
serving their wheat supply by various 
measures of economy, there is excellent 
reason to believe that the current crop 
year will see no actual shortage of wheat 
anywhere in the world. Even Russia 
seems likely to be able once more to 
feed itself, although the demoralization 
of its transportation and grain distribut- 
ing systems is such that famine may ex- 
ist only a short distance away from 
plenty. 

The great trouble with such rumors of 
a scarcity of wheat as have been current 
this fall is that they inevitably suggest 
an origin actively interested in the wheat 
market. Wheat prices are extraordinari- 
ly sensitive, and an advance or decline 
of only a few cents is sufficient to bring 
enormous profits to those who happen 
to be in a position to take full advantage 
thereof. No one regards the reports 
which have lately been prevalent as ac- 
tually fictitious, for in every case they 
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have had a definite basis in close observa- 
tion; but it is probable that they have 
been intensified and strengthened for the 
definite purpose of influencing the tem- 
porary course of wheat prices. 

The Department of Agriculture, work- 
ing in close co-operation with the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, is now doing admirable work in 
issuing bulletins regarding foreign crop 
conditions. ‘ During the past three or 
four years it has greatly increased the 
scope of this service, and has made avail- 
able in America a mass of information 
regarding foreign crops which used to 
be almost impossible to secure. Even the 
Department of Agriculture, however, is 
to some extent rendered partisan by its 
official position; in its natural anxiety to 
promote the welfare of the farmer, it 
sometimes tends to take a more bullish 
attitude than actual conditions appear 
fully to warrant. 

This fact provides another illustration 
for the need of such a government 
bureau of statistics as exists in Canada. 
Information regarding the world’s crops 
ought to be compiled and issued by a 
government department having absolute- 
ly no special affiliations, and with no 
duties whatsoever beyond the prepara- 
tion and issuing of statistics. Such an 
agency would not be under the slightest 
suspicion of prejudice or bias, and it 
would at all times be in a position to 
provide information which would effec- 
tually counterbalance all the privately 
disseminated rumors which now influence 
the course of the wheat market. 


A FREE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for October 11 there appeared 
prominently an article entitled “As His- 
tory May Be Written,” purporting to be 
an advance extract from “The History 
of American Milling and Baking,” to be 
printed in 1932, 

Therein was set forth the successful 
advertising campaign resulting in an in- 
creased consumption of bread from the 
former average of five bushels of wheat 
to one of seven bushels per capita, which 
millers and bakers began in 1922 and 
carried on by simply reiterating in all 
their forms of advertising the obvious 
and indisputable truth that “Bread is the 
Best and Cheapest Food.” 

Of this phrase it was said: “It had the 
virtue, not admitted by advertising ex- 
perts, of not commanding anybody to do 
anything. No one had to clip a coupon 
to be mailed in, no one had to hurry, no 
one had to respond by doing anything 
whatever. The phrase merely stated a 
simple and quite indisputable truth, and 
let it go at that. Because of its solicit- 
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ing nothing, the growing frequency of its 
appearance did not, as in the case of 
some advertising lines, become obtrusive 
or annoying. Another point in its favor 
was that its initial users sedulously avoid- 
ed calling it a ‘slogan.’” 

The article reviewed the various efforts 
that had previously been made to organize 
an effective and highly expensive adver- 
tising campaign for the purpose of en- 
couraging the consumption of flour, and 
the failure of the interested trades to 
respond with the necessary financial sup- 
port; it told how, late in the year 1922, 
a few bakers and millers began, in a 
tentative and modest way, to add the 
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phrase “Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” to their ordinary trade publicity; 
how, at first, the results were- sluggish, 
but, “as the response of the public to the 
simple appeal of the sentence became 
more and more apparent, a steadily in- 
creasing number of milling, baking and 
allied enterprises adopted its use.” 

“To the astonishment of the whole body 
of both interested industries, it was dis- 
covered that the advertising power avail- 
able, practically without cost, many times 
exceeded the total of all the bought and 
paid for publicity expended in the in- 
terest of widely advertised names and 
phrases. As the currency of the phrase 
gathered force, inestimable help was half 
unconsciously contributed by newspapers, 
theatres, moving pictures and dozens of 
other avenues of publicity, each at all 
times eager to join in whatever is popu- 
lar. Curiously enough, the spread of the 
simple truth about bread was accom- 
panied by an almost complete disappear- 


Bread Is Your Best and Cheapest Food 





At Your Grocer’s 


The Sunville Baking Co. 
“Bakers of Good Bread’* 


. 


November 22, 1922 


ance of the newspaper headline and wan- 
dering paragraph attacking white flour.” 

“As History May Be Written” caused 
no great amount of comment when it ap- 
peared. It seemed to be regarded as a 
pleasant bit of fanciful writing, contain- 
ing no serious suggestion under cover of 
its pseudo-prophecy. For some weeks it 
seemed to have suffered the fate of the 
seed in the parable of the sower, which 
“fell on stony ground and withered 
away.” 

Now, however, it becomes evident that 
“some fell on good ground and yielded 
fruit,” for the Mercantile Service Cor- 
poration, of Pueblo, Colorado, writes 5 
follows: “Inclosed are advertisemeits 
written for three of our clients by the 
advertising division of this organizativn. 
You will notice that we are trying |o 
make ‘History as It May Be Written, 
as suggested by your article.” 

As the first, so far as known, to make 
practical use of the phrase, the local aci- 
vertisements of the Sunville Baking Con- 
pany, the Purety Bread Company and tle 
Pueblo Flour Mills, the three clients re- 
ferred to, are herewith shown, greatly 
reduced from the originals. It will he 
seen that the sentence does not in tlie 
least detract from the force of the adver- 
tisements; on the contrary it strengthens 
them, and adds the dignity of a sel- 
evident and accepted truth to the indi- 
vidual publicity. 

This method of advertising bread is 
obviously unselfish, and for this reason 
gives a certain character to the display 
which increases its effect. It costs abso- 
lutely nothing, and every time the phrase 
is reiterated it serves to instill the truth 
in the public mind, to that extent. 

Here is a national advertising cam 
paign, ready at hand, free of charge, in 
which every baker and miller can joii 


Bread is your best 
nd cheapest food 


—make it with Major “C” Flour 


t's getting cooler again now—better use 

it fire in the range for baking biscuits, 

cakes and bread. It isn't such a hard 
job to bake Good Bread when you use Major 
“C” Flour. Bscause you can always count 
on it's being the same. 


Tell the grocer Major “C” Flour, and 
start baking again. 


pase 











Pueblo Flour Mills 


by merely adding, “Bread is the Best 
and Cheapest Food” to his own printed 
matter. It is a campaign that The North- 
western Miller can unreservedly com- 
mend; one that, if it becomes general, 
will produce results worth while in in- 
creased bread consumption. It requires 
no appropriation, no expert advertising 
agent, no inspired copy writer. It is 
sound, simple and easy. 

To quote once more from the original 
article: “Considered in retrospect, its 
power and its success lay in nothing but 
the endless repetition of a simple truth, 
known to be the truth since the beginning 
of civilization; a truth constantly found 
in the Scriptures, which might have been 
stated by Ptolemy or by Julius Cesar or 
immortalized in Shakespeare. Success 
resulted, as it so often does in commerce 
and business, from the use of the simplest 
means to gain the end sought.” 
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Flour prices followed wheat in its 
gradual advance, a gain for the week of 
10@25e per bbl being registered for 
nearly all types of flour. Buying, while 
not consistently active, seems to have 
shown some improvement; there is now 
so little spread between December and 
May wheat that flour buyers are begin- 
ning to think that present price levels af- 
ford a fairly safe basis for purchases. 

As has been the case consistently of 
late, Chicago wheat is higher than in 
other central markets. December wheat 
on Nov. 21 closed in Chicago at $1.20%4, 
as against $1.17 for the same option in 
Minneapolis, $1.184, in St. Louis, $1.1 ly, 
in Kansas City, and $1.141%4 in Winnipeg. 

The car situation has continued to im- 
prove, although very slowly, and most 
of the flour consuming centers report 
somewhat better receipts. Many flour 
buyers undoubtedly plan to hold off un- 
til the December wheat option is cleaned 
up, as they feel that there is something 
dubious about the present price situa- 
tion. As a result, the indications point 
to a fairly steady continuation of the 
present volume of flour business for 
some time to come. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern, 






Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Nov. 21 ........ $7.50 \ $6.55 
Nov. 14 .. 7.35 6.55 6.50 
Nov. 1 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 1 7.00 6.15 6.65 
Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 * 6.85 
May 1 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.60 7.06 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb, 1 7.76 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 3... . 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 .ccsccoce 7.85 7.00 6.50 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point, 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 






Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Mov. GB s.caveses o . $5.25 
Nov. 1. 5 5.35 5.25 
Oct. 1 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept. 1 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 1 5.75 4.90 4.65 
July 1 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 1 6.20 5.95 5.15 
Mayl. 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 1... 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 . 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Feb. 1... 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Jan. 3... 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dee, 1 cccccecre 4.80 4.70 4.80 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 21 
was $28.90 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: . 





Nov. 1 April 1 
Oct. 1 March 1 
Sept. 1 Feb. 1 

Aug. 1 Jan. 3 

July 1... le Dec. 1 

Junel... Nov. 1 

M May 


OF 3a inciacs See 
*Record high point. 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 





spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Nov. 12-18 ....... 86 77 66 
Bees WES! aeecces 64 72 62 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4..... 73 77 66 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 * 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 


—————— 
Ctr eeee te. 


| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY 

wrrrri 

(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 22.) 

Nasuvitte.—Current demand for flour 
quiet at opening of week. Shipping in- 
structions slow, and tone of market 
easier, Millfeed quiet. 

PuiavetPHia.—Flour quiet, but firm 
in sympathy with wheat, and some kinds 
slightly higher. Millfeed in small sup- 
ply and steady, with demand equal to 
offerings. 

PrrrssurcH. — Flour market opened 
dull and with little demand. Shipments 
of flour from mills coming in more free- 
ly. Millfeed practically unchanged, with 
standard middlings and brans easier. 

Toronto.—Spring flours advanced 10c. 
Top patents now $7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, 
clears $6.40, jute, delivered. Feed is up 
$1 ton. Bran is now $24, and shorts $26, 
delivered. Exporting trade retarded by 
rising prices. 

Cotumsus.— Flour market remains 
quiet. Trade does not seem to show any 
concern over present prices. Opinion 
prevails among bakers and jobbers that 
a reaction downward is not very far off. 
Feed prices easier, and demand not so 
brisk as last week. 

Bartimore.—Flour wilted consider- 
ably under late slump in wheat, but to- 
day’s rally will do much toward reviving 
buyers’ drooping spirits, if it holds. 
Some regard present action of market 
and talk of December congestion as 
largely camouflage. Feed steady and 
slow. 

Bostoy.—A slow demand for ll 
grades of flour, but market is firmly held 
and less disposition is shown -by millers 
to shade prices. Arrivals of flour are 
temporarily heavier, and trade is now 
fairly well supplied. Millfeed slow, with 
market firmly held. Wheat feeds espe- 
cially firm. 


Mitwavxer.—F lour trade quiet and of 
miscellaneous character. Large lot sales 
absent. Traffic situation slightly im- 
proved. Prices about unchanged. Rye 
flour suffering from high prices. Easier 
tendency appearing. Millfeed steady 
and nominally unchanged. Offers negli- 
gible and demand ordinary. 


Sr. Lovis.—Generally firm tone to flour 
market. Better demand for soft flours 
from the South, and considerable in- 
crease noted in sales, particularly for 
better grades. Clears and low grade 
still in active demand. Some hesitancy 
displayed because of weaker wheat prices 
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in the last day or two. 
and steady. 

New Yorx.—Trading operations of 
small volume, and, while quotations have 
not yet been materially altered, buyers 
think if wheat decline continues, flour 
prices will be lower. Moderate amounts 
of flour being offered on resale at prices 
below mill quotations, and flour coming 
in now was bought below present levels. 
Export demand small. Foreign buyers 
seemingly not inclined to pay advanced 
prices. 

Cuicaco.—Practically no change in 
quotations during past few days. Re- 
ports of business rather mixed. A few 
say sales increased some this week, and 
that more jobbers and bakers came in 
for moderate quantities. Others describe 
business as still being very quiet and say 
the unsettled market is a deterrent fac- 
tor. Feed is quiet, and undertone easier. 
Mills holding prices steady, but some 
local handlers selling at lower prices. 
Consumptive buying fair, but mixers are 
getting deliveries on old contracts and 
are showing little interest. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Millfeed quiet 





Cheapness of Home Milled Product Makes All 


Business in Imported Flour Difficult 
—Kansas Nearer in Line 


Lonvon, Ene., Nov. 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The special feature of the market 
is that Kansas offers are more in line 
with those from Canada, but must come 
still lower to compete with Canadian 
flours. However, the cheapness of Eng- 
lish milled flour is making all business in 
imported flours very difficult. Medium 
Manitoba exports are offered at 41s 9d 
($6.55 per bbl), c.i.f., December sea- 
board; better quality at 42s 6d@44s 6d 
($6.65@7 per bbl), c.i.f., December-Jan- 
uary seaboard. Kansas export patents 
are offered at 40@42s ($6.30@6.60 per 
bbl), c.i.f. Some business done in Kansas 
clears at 36s ($5.65 per bbl), December 
seaboard, but mills now asking 36s 9d, 
January seaboard. Home milled straight 
run unchanged at 42s 6d, delivered. 


C. F. G. Rarkes. 





TEST CASE IN SUPREME COURT 

Curicaco, Int., Nov. 18.—Trading in 
grain futures will continue until the 
United States Supreme Court takes ac- 
tion on the constitutionality of the new 
law. 

Judge George A. Carpenter in federal 
court yesterday denied the Chicago Board 
of Trade petition for a permanent in- 
junction preventing operation of the 
grain futures act, but at the same time 
continued the injunction recently grant- 
ed, halting the enforcement of the act. 
The court also denied the application of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to intervene in the case as a defendant, 
Judge Carpenter explaining that the court 
would welcome any assistance and evi- 
dence which the bureau wished to pre- 
sent. 

“This case is so far-reaching,” Judge 
Carpenter said, “that it must eventually 
go to the Supreme Court. If it were tried 
here, judging from the statements of 
counsel, there would be no end of testi- 
mony.” An appeal to the Supreme Court 
was granted to the Board of Trade. 

S. O. Werner. 
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The following table shows the flour output 

at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 19 Nov. 20 

Nov. 18 Nov. 10 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...458,120 419,115 338,380 396,725 

Wis PUM. occcecs 20,070 15,375 7,510 10,760 

Duluth-Superior 41,670 18,360 27,835 24,280 








Milwaukee ..... 7,000 10,000 3,215 65,365 

Totals .......526,860 462,850 376,940 437,130 
Outside mills*..192,710 ...... 192,316 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg..719,570 ...... 569,255 ...... 
Oe. BOS wn caens 37,400 35,000 26,400 23,000 
St. Louist ..... 49,000 43,300 38,600 42,000 
DUEED. cccccses 167,110 164,120 135,750 69,090 
Rochester ..... 11,500 9,900 5,300 7,200 
Chicago ....... 33,000 32,000 22,000 20,500 


Kansas City....117,540 115,740 80,000 79,260 
Kansas Cityt...353,475 333,445 295,940 235,670 


Omaha ........ 21,480 16,920 8,400 11,525 
MED cbc evcse BIGED Gacees Gaesar btekbs 
EE. 5656-0 bes 38,700 37,100 19,000 23,800 
ro ee 109,405 91,340 76,265 59,855 
PEUINGEED. ccc cede. .c06een 8,345 9,015 


Nashville** ....109,740 140,810 93,705 97,750 
Portland, Oreg. 36,910 39,025 31,430 25,490 
Seattle ........ 33,325 36,915 22;295 17,920 
Tacoma ....... 31,135 32,545 651,255 5,870 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 19 Nov. 20 
Nov. 18 Nov. 10 1921 1920 
80 4 


Minneapolis ...... 7 62 73 
BE, POG cccccecces 85 65 32 46 
Duluth-Superior ..112 59 76 63 
Outside mills* .... 70 69 43 61 

Average spring.. 86 64 65 64 
Milwaukee ........ 44 63 12 22 
ee. RMN. we vccrcece 74 69 52 45 
We, BMEENT sccccces 65 56 50 54 
POUND. vc cccconivs 100 99 81 41 
Rochester ........ 62 53 28 39 
CRIGGMO cscccesece 82 80 55 70 
Kansas City ...... 88 87 75 76 
Kansas Cityt ..... 72 68 58 51 
CURGRS .ccccseccss 92 89 35 48 
GET cece veccsese 63 ee ee - 
Si. EEE 80 77 40 50 
WeleGes .. cccccecce 66 62 49 40 
Indianapolis ...... os oe 37 39 
Nashville** ....... 62 69 46 46 
Portland, Oregon.. 64 68 55 53 
BORCEO csccvccieses 63 70 42 34 
TACOMA ...cccccce 55 57 90 28 

Weta vecdcccces 70 76 55 51 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BALTIMORE GRAIN MEN WIN 


Court Denies Writs of Mandamus Compelling 
Access of Federal Trade Commission 
to Exporters’ Books 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Baltimore grain ex- 
porters have won first blood in their fight 
refusing the Federal Trade Commission 
permission to inspect their books and 
private records for the ostensible pur- 
pose of making a survey of the grain 
trade for the United States Senate. 
Judge Rose, of the United States dis- 
trict court for Maryland, yesterday con- 
cluded a lengthy decision of the case 
by saying the petitions for writs of 
mandamus must be denied. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 21. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All. quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
SOUT ID, 6 6p o.0'6s 00.0 cevedecccsive ° 
Spring standard patent ...........-+ssse008 
RON SES so SSN eich cc ccccceseeacees 


Hard winter short patent .............+... ° 
SEG GEO UNITE ego cscs icsccsccecsene 
Hard winter first clear ............-++0+: eee 


Soft winter short patent ...............0e0. 
OCS We I 0 ob caicgccs peccncdedees 


Soft winter first clear ............- beseoe¥es 

RPG. BO WE vba sececcticeses erenesaw 

Bye Hour, StUMGATS 2. .ccccsccceceees onan ss 
FEED— 

Cs et oicns (acon i sKinecdest ee 

SOO NN ok 6 Wp EA eb bv enasatenesise e 

GORt WEEN DIOR Secs ccccccscecescece coeboes 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
He 4 middlings (gray shorts)............-- 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$7.20@7.30 (49’s) 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


SUMMARY. OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.80@ 7.20 $6.85@ 7.50 $.....@. $6.80@ 7.20 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.50@ 7.76 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.15@ 7.50 $7.25@ 7.75 
6.40@ 6.90 6.60@ 6.95 000 Mv cece 6.50@ 6.70 6.65@ 7.15 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.35@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.20 eer Pern 
5.35@ 5.75 5.20@ 5.75 ¢ so9.0Mbaaes 6 5.00@ 5.40 5.80@ 6.25 oe eee 6.25@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 ceeee Bc csce 0006s cees 
6.40@ 7.00 oo @ eos 6.40@ 6.85 6.30@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 17.25 6.40@ 7.50 6.95@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 
5.80@ 6.30 000 Doce 5.75@ 6.00 * 5.70@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.90 oosce @ovece 6.45@ 6.95 Torr Perer 
4.75@ 5.30 oe @ oc 4.50@ 56.10 4.60@ 5.10 5.25@ 5.75 occce Bevece opece eee os @.ce0 0 cose @osces occ ce @ecsce 
6.10@ 6.40 -@... ---@. 6.10@ 6.40 o ogee Oa esos 6.50@ 6.75 wore se QD wcceoe 6.50@ 7.50 6.25@ 6.75 7.60@ 7.90 
5.60@ 6.10 -@.. _ 5.40@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.25 *5.65@ 5.90 *5.25@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 
4.80@ 5.20 -@.. oo e@.- 4.50@ 5.00 once es tant Pee TT SS eee 5.50@ 6.25 --@.. 4.75@ 5.25 
4.50@ 4.85 .25@ oe Ds os oo Mccece 5.00@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.25 5.25@ 6.00 00 oDece ---@. 
4.20@ 4.60 .55@ eT Pe (Ansine - i reek eaeen + 2 oe erent. Bao ee ee ce 
24.75 @26.00 22.50 @ 23.00 ee SA TTT seveies 30.50@31.00 31.560@32.50  31.00@31.75 28.50@29.50 anced ose 
25.50@ 26.50 re) ore 22.50@23.00 25.00@26.00 cde nes » Sr, eee a ee 31.00 @31.50 re, PYTTe er ee 
26.00 @ 27.00 oo @ucece a ee 25.50 @ 26.50 a er 31.50@32.50 32.50@33.50  32.50@33.00 rres rere 28.00 @ 29.00 
25.50 @ 27.00 23.50@24.00 24.00 @ 25.00 once coos coon o @ ee 31.50 @32.00 31.50 @ 32.50 31.75 @32.50 30.50 @31.50 32.00 @ 34.00 
28.00@30.50 26.50@27.00 26.50@27.00 29.00@30.00 obs VeES G08 « 32.00@33.00 34.00@36.00  37.00@38.00  33.00@34.00 rrr Pere 
31.50 @33.50 29.50@31.00 a0ge tM ccces rere. Serres 6 donee yeowe 37.00@38.00  387.00@38.50 oese+@38.00  36.00@37.00 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.70@6.00 (49's) $... $7.00 @7.90 $6.50@6.75 
0 


$5.40@5.80 (49's) 
@.... 6.20@6.6 


-@.... 
++ +@7.70 


- @8.25 +++ + @8.30 
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FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS’ MEETING 





Uniform Registration Blank and Label for Feeds Agreed Upon at Fourteenth 
Annual Convention in Washington — Fiber Standards for 
Spring Wheat Feeds Made Permanent 


The action taken by the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States at its fourteenth annual conven- 
tion in Washington, Nov. 13-14, was ex- 
tremely encouraging to those who have 
been working for uniformity in feed laws. 

The joint committee on uniform labels 
and guaranty forms, composed of Dr. W. 
F. Hand, of Mississippi, chairman, E. G. 
Proulx, La Fayette, Ind., H. A. Halvor- 
son, St. Paul, Minn., J. W. Kellogg, Har- 
risburg, Pa., P. H. Smith, Amherst, Mass., 
and G. L. Bidwell, of Washington, repre- 
senting the association, and L. F. Brown, 
Chicago, secretary American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, A. P. Husband, 
Chicago, secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, 
president United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association, representing the indus- 
try, presented a preliminary account of 
its work and what had been done at its 
meeting held in St. Louis Oct. 3. The 
committee also presented for the consid- 
eration of the Feed Control Officials a 
suggestion for a uniform registration 
blank and specimens of labels to be used 
on various types of feedingstuffs, with 
the recommendation that these be adopt- 
ed and put into effect Jan. 1 in all states 
that require registration annually. 

Following the discussion the question 
was put to a vote and the recommenda- 
tion of the joint committee was accepted 
substantially as presented. Officials from 
16 out of the 21 states represented sig- 
nified unqualified acceptance of the prop- 
osition, while the representatives from the 
five remaining states said they could not 
accept without the authority of those 
higher up. It was explained that some 
state laws conflict, and make it impossible 
for a state to handle a uniform label. 
The officials from these states, however, 
agreed to apply to their legislatures to 
have the laws amended so that the pro- 
posed uniform label and _ registration 
blank could be used. 

An executive session was held Nov. 11, 
at which was present an unusually large 
number of millers. It was apparent that 
a fight was going to be made against the 
proposed standards on wheat millfeeds. 
Both northwestern and southwestern mill- 
ers protested against the tentative stand- 
ards adopted by the association a year 
ago. Some discrepancies in these were 
pointed out. The result was that when 
the tentative standards came up for a 
vote, Nov. 14, those on standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings and red dog flour 
were made permanent, while the stand- 
ards on brown, gray and white shorts and 
mixed feeds were held over as tentative 
for another year. The permanent stand- 
ard on standard middlings is now 9.5 
per cent maximum fiber, flour middlings 
6 per cent, red dog flour 4 per cent. The 
tentative standard for brown shorts is 
6.5 per cent maximum fiber, gray shorts 
5.5 per cent, white shorts 3.5 per cent, 
wheat mixed feed 8.5 per cent, hard wheat 
mixed feeds 9.5 per cent. 

Millers felt that these standards were 
arbitrary and could only be lived up to 
with difficulty, but a spirit of give-and- 
take was displayed at the meeting, and 
the millers finally acquiesced. 

Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at the opening session expressed 
appreciation of the fine co-operation 
shown his department by the Feed Con- 
trol Officials. He said this was most en- 
couraging to those who had the responsi- 
bility of enforcing the various laws. The 
department, he added, was interested in 
feed laws from two different angles, the 
Bureau of Chemistry being charged with 
the enforcement of the pure food and 
drugs act, and in addition to enforcement 
carries on research work upon many 
phases on which enforcement is based. 

Secretary Wallace added that the feed- 
ing value of various feedingstuffs was 
dwelt on in the January report of the 
bureau. The thought was to make clear 
the value of the various feedingstuffs 
now on the market, and to conduct inves- 
tigations as to the value of new feeding- 
stuffs coming on the market. He told of 
the merging of the various marketing ac- 


tivities of the department, such as the 


Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
and Office of Farm Management and 
Farm Economics, into what is known as 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In closing, Secretary Wallace said: 
“There should be a standardization of the 
various state laws. You all know the 
need for that. If the various state laws 
dealing with feedingstuffs could be made 
uniform, many of our difficulties would 
be greatly lessened. The department 
would like to be of the greatest possible 
assistance to you, either in helping to 
draft uniform laws or dealing with con- 
stituents or proper labeling. We have 
men in our department who have studied 
these matters carefully, and our people 
will be at your service to co-operate with 
you to the fullest extent possible.” 
President W. F. Hand, of Mississippi, 
in his address charged Adam as being 
the first violator of the food laws, saying 


that his example was being followed down - 


to the present day. 

He said that after 13 years of consci- 
entious endeavor the association was bet- 
ter prepared now for uniformity than 
ever before, that its aim was real uni- 
formity, and that if it should resolve to 
put its strength into an effort to attain 
the same there was no question but that 
it could be reached. He added: “We 
shall leave nothing undone to bring about 
interstate harmony. No one should feel 
that his opinion is better than that of the 
officials in other states. We reached an 
agreement 12 years ago that uniformity 
was needed. Our programme has been 
revised from time to time. If it does not 
yet meet with the approval of all states, 
and needs further revising, let us do the 
work without delay. We need uniform 
interpretation and enforcement of regu- 
lations. We should have as few as pos- 
sible, and every requirement not vital 
should be omitted.” 

President Hand, in speaking for the 
necessity and urgent need for uniform- 
ity, said that one miller told him that his 
firm spends $800 a month in an effort to 
see that all cars of feed loaded by his 
company are properly labeled and tagged. 
He added that the inconvenience imposed 
by the various states was unfair and un- 
American. He therefore recommended 
that a uniform registration blank and 
label be brought into existence, and that 
every influence be brought to bear to 
have these adopted in lieu of local laws, 
or have the latter revised so as to bring 
them into line. 

There was considerable discussion from 
the floor following Dr. Hand’s remarks. 
Some speakers pointed out the difficulties 
in the way of a uniform feed law for the 
entire country, but they all voiced its 
needs and proffered their help toward 
bringing this about. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., read a very ex- 
cellent article on “the milling of wheat 
flour with special reference to feed pro- 
duction.” Professor Snyder in his paper 
discussed the relationship of the wheat 
and the process of milling to the feed 
products; screenings and the purity of 
feeds, and hettiadl, He said in part: 
“The miller has to contend each year with 
a new raw product, one that is not always 
constant in composition. Nature has 
various moods. One year she makes wheat 
kernels that are well filled and compara- 
tively rich in protein; another year they 
contain less protein and more starch. 
With a scant amount of water she builds 
a small, lean kernel with a maximum of 
dense fiber so as to utilize to the best 
advantage the restricted amount of soil 
water. 

“Since the crude fiber content is con- 
sidered as a basis for standards, it is of 
special interest to consider this component 
and to follow it from the wheat through 
the process of milling and into the feed 
byproducts. The flour yields of wheats 
vary; generally speaking, 414 bus of 
wheat yield a barrel of flour. That is, 
about 270 Ibs of wheat yield about 73 to 
74 lbs of wheat feed. It takes about 370 
Ibs of cleaned wheat to yield 100 lbs of 
mill-run wheat feed. 

“From 92 to 95 per cent or more of 








the total fiber of wheat is recovered in 
the feed byproducts. The wheat used 
may contain anywhere from 1.7 to 2.7 
per cent or more crude fiber. 

“Many of the hard wheats of the Unit- 
ed States, as well as some of the soft 
wheats from large areas average 2.5 per 
cent or more crude fiber. The United 
States Department of Agriculture chemi- 
cal bulletin 45 gives a large number of 
analyses of American wheats. 

“If a miller is using a low fiber wheat 
with 1.75 per cent of crude fiber,—and 
this is about the minimum,—theoretically 
the 370 lbs of wheat required to yield 
100 lbs of feed contain 6.5 lbs of fiber. 
If 95 per cent of the fiber goes into the 
feed there will be about 6.2 per cent 
present. Most soft wheats, however, have 
a much higher fiber content. 

“When the miller is using strong, hard, 
glutinous wheat testing 2.6 per cent 
crude fiber, his feed will carry approxi- 
mately 9.3 per cent fiber, and when the 
wheat contains 2.83 per cent fiber, the 
feed tests 10 per cent fiber. Both soft 
and hard wheats may carry high fiber.” 

Professor Snyder’s paper in full will 
be printed in a later issue of The North- 
western Miller. 

Several times during the meeting the 
question of screenings was brought up, 
and it was asked whether or not some- 
thing could be done to reduce the amount 
of screenings produced each year. In 
response, A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, told of 
the crop improvement scheme launched 
in the Northwest a few years ago. He 
told how difficult it was to get farmers 
to co-operate with the millers, but that 
in this crop improvement scheme as- 
sistance was secured from grain dealers, 
farm bureaus, bankers, transportation, 
and in some districts lumber interests. A 
competent man was employed to super- 
vise the work, and farmers were _— 
properly to prepare their ground; exer- 
cise care in the selection of their seed, 
and where needed appeal to the commit- 
tee for help; care in threshing; care of 
ground after crop was removed, to pre- 
vent growth the following year of weed 
seeds. Mr. Husband added that a similar 
intensive movement was started in the 
Southwest last year. 

Dr. E. B. Meigs, bureau of animal 
industry, Beltsville, Md., spoke on the 
importance of hay in the rations of dairy 
cows. He used charts to illustrate his 
talk, which dwelt particularly on the cal- 
cium or lime content of different feeds 
covering all the roughages and concen- 
trates. His charts showed that the con- 
centrates contained less lime than did the 
roughages. 

The Feed Control Officials went on rec- 
ord as opposing the use of secondhand 
bags for feed, unless the bags were turned 
inside out and the original stenciling not 
displayed. 

The uniform label committee was made 
permanent for another year. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: H. H. Hanson, Dover, Del., presi- 
dent; H. A. Halvorson, St. Paul, Minn., 
vice president; Arthur W. Clark, Geneva, 
N. Y., secretary-treasurer. Dr. J. K. 
Haywood, of Washington, D. C., was re- 
elected to succeed himself on the execu- 
tive committee, and J. W. Sample, of 
Tennessee, was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of L. A. Fitz, of Kansas, who 
is now in commercial life, which auto- 
matically severs his connection with the 
association. 

Among the millers present at the meet- 
ing were: G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville; O. A. McCrea and 
M. A. Gray, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; D. G. Lowell, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Harry Snyder, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J.,B. McLemore, secretary Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, Nashville; C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City; A. R. Kinney, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; 
George Ziebold, president Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Association, Waterloo, Ill; 
Arthur Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co., St. Louis; P. S. Wilson, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; F. 
A. Dirnberger, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Buffalo, N. y: F. A. McLellan, Geor 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; H. B. 
Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS GAIN 


Flour and Wheat Exporte Since Sept. 1 Far 
in Excess of Same Period 
Last Year 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 18.—Canada’s 
flour sales to other countries continue to 
expand. The figures for October, just 
issued, show an increase of nearly 200,000 
bbls over the corresponding month in 
1921. All of the increase for October 
was made up of business with countries 
other than the United States and the 
United Kingdom, but the two months of 
the current crop year, September-Octo- 
ber, show substantial increases to all 
countries, including the United States. 
The total increase over last year for the 
two months’ period amounted to over 50 
per cent. 

The table showing exports of wheat is 
also indicative of a much greater move- 
ment this year. Altogether, Canada is 
doing well in the business of exporting 
wheat and its products. A notable fea- 
ture of both these tables is the increase in 
sales to the United States. 

A. H. Battey. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in October, 
1922 and 1921, in barrels: 








To— 1922 1921 
Writes Btates .nccccsrvccce 39,842 41,992 
United Kingdom .......... 424,304 434,104 
Other countries ..........+. 391,086 183,071 

Totals .cccccccsvcccveces 855,232 659,167 


Flour exports for the two months of th: 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in barrels: 





1922-23 1921-22 

Waited States .cccccccess 92,950 46,546 
United Kingdom ......... 738,404 664,692 
Other countries ..........- 721,257 308,888 
Totals .cccccvecccccecs 1,552,611 1,020,126 


Wheat exports in October, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 





To— 1922 1921 
United States .......... 1,716,020 1,650,045 
United Kingdom ...... 30,760,133 14,987,813 
Other countries ....... 5,116,921 4,492,721 

Betas ov 0200 seeccse $7,593,074 21,130,579 


Wheat exports for the two months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 





To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ......... 2,531,053 1,845,228 
United Kingdom ...... 37,599,138 21,232,689 
Other countries ....... 6,696,363 5,198,001 

Totals .ccccccescoces 46,826,554 28,275,918 





BAKERY MERGER PLANNED 


Conference in Washington Indicates Amalga- 
mation of About Twenty Wholesale 
Plants with a Large Capitalization 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 18.—A bank- 
er, a lawyer and a promoter, all well 
known in bakery merger organization 
work, were in Washington Nov. 14 in 
conference with a number of Potomac 
states wholesale bakers who assem- 
bled to consider plans for the amalga- 
mation of approximately 20 medium- 
sized wholesale plants in this territory. 
The plans are tentative, and nothing has 
been given out for publication, but it is 
reported on good authority that the capi- 
tal stock will be $2,500,000 to $5,000,000, 
and that there will be a central purchas- 
ing agency. The plans under considera- 
tion contemplate a weekly flour con- 
sumption of approximately 4,000 bbls. 
The conference took place at the Wil- 
lard Hotel. Immediately following ad- 
journment several bakers, with the pro- 
moters, made a tour of inspection of the 
plants under consideration. 


J. Harry Wootrince. 








UNFAIR COMPETITION ALLEGED 

Complaint has been issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against the Corn 
Products Refining Co., requiring it to 
respond within 30 days to charges made 
by its competitors that the company’s 
methods of guaranteeing purchasers of 
table sirups against price declines con- 
stitutes unfair competition. 

The refining company as the principal 
producer of glucose, base of most of the 
table sirups, supplies materials to its 
competitors and competes with them in 
the manufacture of the finished products. 
In maintaining its price guaranties the 
Corn Products Co., it is alleged, paid as 
much as $1,000,000 a year in rebates to 
the buyers of its products. 

Dates for hearings in the matter will 
be set after a response has been made to 
the commission’s citation. 
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CAN EXTRACT VITAMINS 


Ward Baking Co. Announces Perfection of 
New Method and Production of 
a Super Bread 


What may prove to be an important 
scientific step in the production of food 
was announced in New York City on 
Nov. 5 by George S. Ward, president of 
the Ward Baking Co. Mr. Ward made 
public the information that, in co-opera- 
tion with some of the leading food scien- 
tists in the United States, the research 
chemists of the Ward Baking Co. have 
devised a method of extracting the vita- 
mins and mineral salts from the germs 
of the wheat berry and wheat bran, and 
have succeeded in baking loaves of white 
wheat bread which retain the complete 
nutritive value of these solubles. 

Representative scientists from Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Penn 
State, Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search of Pittsburgh, and other promi- 
nent universities were called into consul- 
tation with Mr. Ward and with Dr. Hoff- 
man and Dr. Allen, of the Ward staff, 
when it appeared that the preliminary 
experiments were about to result in a 
discovery of genuine significance. These 
practical and scientific authorities co- 
operated in checking and proving the 
Ward findings. 

Interest revolved principally about the 
possibility of extracting the vitamins 
from the wheat germ and other grain 
and vegetable sources, and of combin- 
ing this extract with the other necessary 
food elements in a way that would great- 
ly increase the nutritive value and palat- 
ability of the loaf. 

The results in the various laboratories 
conformed with the results of the Ward 
experiments, and confirmed the ability of 
the baking company’s expert bakers and 
scientists not only to retain the effective- 
ness of the vitamins A, B and C in the 
form of bread, but also to extract these 
essential vitamins from the wheat bran 
and middlings and the germ of the wheat. 
These are parts of the wheat berry which 
have heretofore been discarded from 
white flour as useless by the milling com- 
panies and turned aside for animal feed- 
ing. This new use will probably effect a 
saving of some millions of dollars annu- 
ally to the milling industry. 

During the year which was consumed 
in the developing of this white wheat 
loaf containing a proper balance of pro- 
tein, mineral nutrients and _ vitamins, 
nearly $2,000,000 were spent in research 
work and in the development of a large 
plant in Warren, Ohio, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the extraction of 
vitamins from grain. Great difficulties 
were overcome. Experimental machinery 
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had to be drafted from the Ward plants 
at New York and Pittsburgh, and from 
other industries; new machinery was de- 
signed and new methods devised. The 
successful results are believed to have 
justified the efforts. 


Bread Offered in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 20.—Full-page ad- 
vertisements in the Chicago Sunday 
newspapers brought the attention of the 
bread consumers of this territory to the 
Ward Baking Co.’s new super loaf, Vito- 
vim bread. 

The advertisement carried a long 
statement by George S. Ward, president 
of the Ward Baking Co., giving particu- 
lars of the new discovery of extracting 
vitamins, proteins and mineral salts, re- 
sulting in the new loaf, and telling why 
this loaf is called super bread. It also 
carried a reproduction of the big vitamin 
extraction plant at Warren, Ohio. 


S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF JOHN E. McKINNEY 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—John E. Mc- 
Kinney, who began his business career 
in a small bakery at Ninth and Mound 
streets, 45 years ago, and ran it into a 
fortune estimated at $2,000,000, died sud- 
denly Monday evening at St. John’s 
Hospital, St. Louis, from blood poison- 
ing. He went to the hospital Oct. 26 
for an operation for an infection of 
his foot, but owing to the condition of 
his health the operation was postponed, 
and the doctors had devoted their atten- 
tion to preventing a spread of the in- 
fection. 

Mr. McKinney was born in Keokuk, 
Iowa, 66 years ago, and at the age of 
four was brought to St. Louis by his 
parents. His father, John McKinney, 
opened a bakery at Ninth and Mound 
streets, and his son, after serving as ap- 
prentice in the shop, was placed in 
charge of the business when he was 21. 
Under his management the business 
flourished, and four years later, in 1881, 
he engaged in the wholesale manufac- 
ture of bread under the name of the 
McKinney Bread Co., of which he was 
president. 

In 1908 he disposed of his interest in 
the St. Louis concern to his brother-in- 
law, George M. Meissner, and moved to 
New York, where he helped organize the 
General Baking Co. and became its first 
vice president. The McKinney Bread 
Co. later, through merger with other 
wholesale bakeries here, became known 
as the General Baking Co., of which Mr. 
Meissner is president. 

Mr. McKinney left New York because 
of failing health in the spring of 1920, 
and went to Tulsa, Okla., where he be- 


came interested in the oil industry. He 
retained his stock in the bakery com- 
pany, and continued as its vice presi- 
dent. 

The infection which later caused his 
death set in about the middle of Oc- 
tober. His wife, who before her mar- 
riage was Ida Meissner of Bunker Hill, 
Ill., accompanied him to the hospital 
and took a room adjoining his. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by 
a brother, Justin W. McKinney, of St. 
Louis, and a sister. The funeral was 
held Thursday afternoon. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





VICTORY FOR THE BAKERS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Cancels 
Express Companies’ Advanced Rate 
Schedules on Cake 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has canceled the express companies’ ad- 
vanced rate schedules on shipments of 
cake, finally disposing of a matter that 
has been in controversy for some time. 

The issue was raised last spring when 
the Commission received notice from the 
express companies that they proposed to 
make a considerable increase in the ex- 
press rates on cake, and also in the rates 
for boxes containing both bread and cake. 
This was done on the theory that cake 
was a luxury. 

Through its express rate committee, the 
American Bakers’ Association filed a pro- 
test, and its counsel, E. H. Hickock, went 
to Washington, D. C., to present the bak- 
ers’ contentions. A committee of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was con- 
vinced that cake was a food, and the rate 
increase was suspended so far as the 
Commission had jurisdiction. 

The express companies, however, had 
also filed their notice of an increase with 
many state commissions, to be applied to 
shipments wholly within these states. To 
obtain express rates that would be fair 
both to shippers within states and those 
whose shipments crossed state lines, it was 
necessary, therefore, to send petitions to 
each of these state commissions. Suspen- 
sions were obtained, but these were for a 
definite period, which came to an end in 
most cases on Nov. 12. 

The whole situation being still under 
advisement by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it then became necessary to 
petition all state commissions to make 
new rulings further suspending rate 
raises within states. Petitions were sent 
to the Railroad Commission of Georgia, 
the Commerce Commission of Illinois, the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana, 
the Public Service Commission of Mary- 
land, the Department of Public Utilities 
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of Massachusetts, the Public Utilities 
Commission of Michigan, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Missouri, the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey, the Public Service Commission of 
New York, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio, the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania, and the State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia. Geor- 
gia responded in a typical manner by 
providing that prevailing rates should not 
be increased until proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
been disposed of. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Nov. 18, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted); 


r-—Output—7, 7-Exports—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...13,280 18,285 519 699 
BE. PAGE cccccss 453 440 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 790 646 nen oes 
Outside mills .. 9,379 7,970 520 692 





CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 


Important Meeting to Be Held at Toledo on 
Nov. 22—Vital Problem Concern- 
ing Milling in Transit 


Torevo, Onto, Nov. 18.—A_ special 
meeting of the Central States Millers’ 
Association has been called by Mark N. 
Mennel, chairman, for Nov. 22, to meet 
at the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, 
Nicholas Building, at 11 a.m., Eastern 
time. Lunch will be served in the con- 
ference room, and the discussion will be 
continued without interruption. No more 
important matter has come before millers 
in this territory for many years than will 
be considered at this meeting, and all 
millers using transit and located in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory should 
attend. Many millers operating under 
milling in transit have been or will be 
checked up by the central inspection and 
weighing bureau with respect to preserv- 
ing the proper ratio of flour and feed in 
the application of milling in transit bill- 
ing; also as to the separation of hard 
and soft wheat billing applicable against 
outbound shipments of purely hard or 
soft wheat flour. Persistent efforts are 
being made by the railroads to place 
millers in this territory at a great dis- 
advantage compared with their competi- 
tors in other milling territories. Every 
miller operating under milling in transit 
is vitally interested in the present situa- 
tion, so this joint conference with the 
officials of the central inspection and 
weighing bureau has been arranged. An- 
swers already received indicate a large 
attendance. W. H. Wieorn. 











Plant of the Research Products Co. (Ward Baking Co.) at ‘Warren, Ohio 
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FLOUR IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


Unsettled State of Market Makes Consign- 
ment Business Precarious—Prohibi- 


tive Tariff Proposed 


Lonpvon, Enc., Nov. 8.—The very am- 
biguous situation in Constantinople 
brought about by the temporary treaty 
entered into between the allies and the 
Kemalists has resulted in the latter, 
made arrogant in the extreme by their 
recent victories, throwing all sane policy 
and diplomacy to the winds and ruth- 
lessly removing from their path what- 
ever hinders the attainment of their am- 
bitions. With one startling blow they 
have deposed their Sultan and abolished 
the Ottoman Empire, thereby present- 
ing a fresh challenge to the allies and 
provoking a serious crisis throughout the 
Moslem world, 

Even before this last coup peremptory 
demands had been made to the allies to 
exacuate Constantinople, and the Kemal- 
ists had intimated their intention of 
placing heavy duties on the importation 
of all foreign goods, including foodstuffs. 
The following warning was recently is- 
sued by the United States trades com- 
missioner, Julian Gillespie: 

“Don’t send goods to Constantinople 
except on a cash basis, for the unsettled 
state of the market makes consignment 
business impossible. All banks are re- 
fusing to open documentary credits ex- 
cept with full payment.” 

He further stated that the tariff to be 
placed on flour is prohibitive. In fact 
the situation as regards flour is most 
critical, but so far the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller has been 
unable to obtain any direct informa- 
tion, in spite of telegraphic inquiries as 
to what is happening or likely to hap- 
pen. It is feared that if the Kemalists 
get complete control of the city of Con- 
stantinople the Armenian and Greek 
firms will have to close down and their 
members flee for their lives. 

Hitherto the largest proportion of the 
trade in flour in Constantinople has 
been carried on by Greek or Armenian 
firms, and if they have to leave the city 
it is a question as to who will succeed 
them. As far as is known there are no 
Turkish firms in the business, and in any 
case if the prohibitive tariff is imposed 
the excellent trade with the United 
States that has grown up in that market 
will be altogether killed. Very strong 
and united action is being taken by the 
allies, and it is hoped that the Kemalists 
will be brought to reason. 

C. F. G. Rarxkes. 








FIRE DESTROYS VIRGINIA MILLS 

Battimore, Mp., Nov. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—A big fire at Front Royal, 
Va., today is reported to have destroyed 
12 buildings, including two flour mills. 
The fire is now under control and is said 
to have started in the basement of the 
Front Royal Milling Co.’s plant. The 
name of the other mill is not given in re- 
ports reaching here. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





OHIO MILLERS MEET 

Tortevo, Onto, Nov. 18.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion was held at the New Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, Nov. 14-15, with a trade din- 
ner Tuesday evening. The programme 
included addresses by T. J. Hanley, 
Coshocton, on “What the Association 
Means to Me”; by Henry M. Allen, 
Troy, on “The Philadelphia Flour Ter- 
minal”; by George C. Pickhardt, East 
Aurora, N. Y., on “Mill Fumigation” 
and by L. M. Thomas, chief chemist 
Mid-West Laboratories, Columbus, on 
“Gluten, the Prime Factor in Grading 
Wheat.” 

Mr. Allen was not able to be present, 
and his address was read by A. Men- 
nel, of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
C. U. Rechsteiner, Wellington, acted as 
toastmaster at the dinner, and _ the 
speaker of the evening was Galen R. 
Ross. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
addresses were made by W. E. Hanger, 
Columbus, on the subject, “Progress in 
Seed Improvement”; by Miss Marie 
Sayles on “What Is Being Accomplished 
in Home Demonstration of Baking 
Bread from Ohio-Grown Wheat Flour. 
Miss Sayles is the home demonstrator 
leader of the Ohio State University, 





There was also round table discussion on 
various milling subjects and problems, 
led by E. M. Colton, G. A. Graham, D. 
C. Henry, B. W. Marr and L. B. Miller. 

Edgar W. Thierwechter presided at 
the meetings. A reception committee 
consisting of 15 millers made sure that 
any millers attending for the first time, 
or who were comparatively unacquainted, 
should receive proper attention and be 
introduced. The meeting was a success 
and the attendance satisfactory. 

W. H. Wicern. 


CALUMET BAKING CO. 


Formal Opening of the W. E. Long Co.’s New 
Bakery, at Hammond, Ind., Held Nov. 
18—Capacity 20,000 Loaves 


Curicaco, I11., Noy. 18.—The formal 
opening of the W. E. Long Co.’s model 
blue and white bakery at Hammond, Ind., 
was held this evening. It is to be known 
as the Calumet Baking Co. Many of 
Hammond’s leading business men and 
some of the prominent bakers of the 
country participated. 

Mayor Brown, of Hammond, and 
Mayor Johnson, of Gary, assisted by Wil- 
liam H. Korn, president, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, manager of the American Bakers’ 
Association, and Dr. I. L. Miller, the 
Indiana food commissioner, took the first 
loaf of bread from the ovens. 

A. Murray Turner, president of the 
First National Bank, Hammond, who pre- 
sided, complimented W. Long on 
establishing such a plant. He was fol- 
lowed by mayors Johnson and Brown, 
who spoke on the growth of their com- 
munities and the possibilities of increased 
baking business in the Calumet district. 

Short talks were also made by W. H. 
Korn, Dr. H. E. Barnard, Dr. I. L. 
Miller, Peter W. Meyn, president of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Hammond, 
and H. C. Peterson, president Indiana 
Retail Grocers’ Association, to which W. 
E. Long, president, and W. C. Hutchin- 
son, manager, responded. 

Mr. Hutchinson referred to the cordial 
welcome his company had received, stat- 
ing that during the first two days in busi- 
ness 85 per cent distribution had been 
secured among the local retail trade. 
During the evening an orchestra played 
and an excellent lunch was served. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 20,000 
loaves, and has been completely remod- 
eled and enlarged. It was at one time 
known as the Dietrich bakery. The build- 
ing is two stories, of brick, concrete and 
steel construction. On the first floor are 
the offices, oven room, wrapping and ship- 
ping departments. Plate glass windows 
give the public full view of the baking 
department, which is equipped with two 
hand bun molders, a Smith “exact weight” 
scale, Baker-Perkins W. P. dough divider, 
Petri rounder, Thomson molder, Ameri- 
can overhead proofer, two Helm-built 
ovens, and one Petersen oven. 

The steam room is designed on an en- 
tirely new plan, and special attention was 
given this by the McCormick Co., Pitts- 
burgh and New York, the architects and 
designers. The pans were furnished by 
the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, the 
racks and shelving by the Union Steel 
Products Co. Albion, Mich., and the 
shipping boxes by the G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 

The drivers’ cages are Union Steel 
products. The wrapping department 
contains a large Sevigne wrapping ma- 
chine and two small hand wrapping ma- 
chines, the latter manufactured by the 
Union Machinery Co. Delivery equip- 
ment consists of seven trucks and one 
wagon, all painted blue. 

On the second floor is the conference 
room for the officers and sales staff. The 
flour storage room is temperature con- 
trolled and is well lighted. It has a 
Baker-Perkins continuous blender, two 
bolters and a storage bin. ; 

The mixing room is Soiree with a 
Baker-Perkins high-sp mixer and a 
Champion mixer for special purposes. An 
ice plant provides a constant supply of 
cold water. The dough room has a hu- 
midifier, Powers temperature regulator, 
a Kron scale and a Lycos recording ther- 
mometer. The bakery is tastefully deco- 
rated throughout in blue and white, and 
the wrappers of the leading brand, Kleen- 
Maid, are also printed in the same colors. 
Other brands are Betsy Ross, a 11,-Ib 
loaf, and Old Settler, a rye loaf. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The officers of the Calumet aor a Co. 
are W. E. Long, president, and Lloyd 
Wolfe, secretary-treasurer, who are presi- 
dent and yay respectively, of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 





WILL MANAGE STATE MILL 


Cc. E. Austin Appointed Manager of North 
Dakota’s State Mill and Elevator at 
Grand Forks 


Appointment of C. E. Austin, of Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta., as general manager of 
the state mill and elevator of North 
Dakota at Grand Forks, has been an- 
nounced by the state industrial commis- 
sion at Bismarck. 

Mr. Austin was selected by the com- 
mission after a four months’ canvass, 
according to Governor R. A. Nestos and 
Attorney General Sveinbjorn Johnson, 
during which time the commission sought 
a man with both milling and elevator ex- 

erience. Governor Nestos expressed the 

lief that a very fortunate choice had 
been made, and Mr. Austin has been en- 
ga for a period of two years. 
he new general manager is 45 years 
old, was born in Vermont, and is a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota, class 
of 1908. He was in the grain and milling 
business on the American side of the 
international line, and then accepted em- 
ployment with a milling company in Can- 
ada. In 1914 he became manager of four 
a elevators with a capacity of 
750,000 bus. In three years he had in- 
creased the business to a turnover of 
70,000,000 bus, with a profit of $540,000. 

In 1917 Mr. Austin went with the In- 
terprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., and re- 
mained there until last May, when he en- 
tered the service of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co. as manager of its mills at Bran- 
don, Medicine Hat and Kenora. 

While Mr. Austin’s experience has been 
largely Canadian, he is regarded as a 
northwestern man, familiar with the grain 
and milling conditions on both sides-of 
the line. 





CORN MILLERS’ CONVENTION 

Curcaco, I1u., Nov. 18.—The American 
Corn Millers’ Federation will hold its an- 
nual meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 4-5. The executive committee 
has arranged a programme that should 
be of interest to every corn miller, and 
it is hoped that the attendance will be a 
record breaker. 

The western and central passenger as- 
sociations have issued round trip special 
excursion rates to the International Live 
Stock Show, Chicago, and these will be 
available to corn millers attending the 
annual meeting. Round trip tickets may 
be purchased from Dec. 1 to 5, and are 
good for return trip until Dec. 11. The 
return coupon must be validated by being 
stamped in Chicago. 

The meeting will be called to order on 
Dec. 4 at 9:30. The programme will be 
as follows: president’s address; secre- 
tary’s report; treasurer’s report; report 
of committees; appointing nominating 
committee to fill offices of president, two 
vice presidents and 17 directors; short 
talks by invited guests or others present. 
At 2 p.m. there will be an executive ses- 
sion, and at 6 o’clock that evening an 
informal dinner will be served at the 
Congress Hotel. 

The meeting on Dec. 5 will be called 
to order at 9:30. Report of nominating 
committee; election of officers and di- 
rectors; meeting of board of directors at 
10:30, election of executive committee of 
eight members and secretary-treasurer; 
round table discussion; “Confidence and 
Co-operation,” led by T. B. Andrews; 
“Cost of Manufacturing Corn Goods,” 
led by L. R. Bowman; “General Business 
Outlook as Applied to Corn Milling,” led 
by J. W. Morrison; general discussion. 


S. O. Werner. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Nov. 
18, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 


Atlantic ....1,146 765 230 195 1,057 
Gulf ....... 944 315 ees 
Pacific ...... 590 eee 580 





Totals ....2,680 1,080 239 775 «1,078 
Prev. week..3,000 1,545 864 277 381 
Totals July 1 to 

Nov. 18. ..78,580 23,983. 12,059 14,181 14,354 
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NO EMBARGO ORDERED 


Report That Treasury Department Has Pro- 
hibited Imports of Canadian Wheat and 
Flour Apparently Groundless 


Last week a report appeared in cer- 
tain New York newspapers indicating 
that certain commodities, including Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour, had been barred 
from further entry into the United 
States under the terms of the anti- 
sunning section of the emergency tariff 
aw. 

Investigation fails to reveal any foun- 
dation for this report, beyond the fact 
that agents of the Treasury department 
have been investigating sales of many 
imported commodities to determine 
whether, they are being made in tiie 
United States at prices below produc- 
tion cost in the country of origin. These 
investigations have included certain sales 
of wheat flour and millfeed, but wheat, 
which is sold at the full market price, 
does not appear to be in any way at- 
fected. 








New York Trade Concerned 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Members 
of the trade here, particularly those i: 
terested in the purchase and sale of Ci 
nadian flour, were somewhat disturbed 
by the publication in certain New Yo 
dailies of the information that millers 
inquiring as to the present status of 
the anti-dumping law had been informed 
that the tariff act of 1922 does not re- 
peal the anti-dumping provision, and it 
is therefore still in force. 

Indications seem to point to the fact 
that investigations have been going on i: 
Canada as to the relation between tlic 
prices of Canadian flour within the do 
minion and in the United States, to find 
whether or not flour has been sold south 
of the line at less than its real value. 

It is pointed out that at the presen! 
time Canadian flour is selling here ai 
about $8@8.10, while standard spring 
patent can be bought for $6.50. The dif- 
ference is just about the amount of the 
duty and, consequently, the trade here 
does not see how the anti-dumping law. 
even though considered to be still in 
force, can apply to the present situation 
Incidentally, it is further pointed oui 
that, by reason of the enactment of the 
1922 tariff, the anti-dumping law should 
have been annulled. 

Those who have been engaged largely 
in handling Canadian flour point out 
that when it had free entry into the 
United States the total sales did not 
reach over 3,000,000 bbls in a year, which 
is a little less than 3 per cent of our an- 
nual consumption, and an amount of 
competition of which American millers 
should not be afraid. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY MEETS 

Wasurineoton, D. C., Nov. 18.—The an- 
nual convention of the American Society 
of Milling and Baking Technology took 

lace on Friday, Nov. 17, at the Raleigh 

otel, Washington, D. C., with Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, of Minneapolis, presiding, and a 

ly turn-out of members. In _ the 
absence of C. G. Ferrari, of Minneapolis, 
secretary, Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., acted in that capacity. 

The principal subject up for consid- 
eration was the amalgamation of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
with that of the American Society of 
Milling and Baking Technology. After 
much discussion it was decided to give 
the officers authority to handle the matter 
to the best of their ability at the next 
annual convention of the cereal chemists 
in June, 1923. 

The. establishing of a journal for the 
society came in for much discussion. It 
was announced that Dr. Carl L. Alsberg. 
director of the food research department 
of Stanford University, would contribute 
$1,000 toward establishing such a paper. 
The National Cereal Products Labora- 
tories, Washington, D. C., also offered to 
contribute toward it, while a num- 
ber of others signified their intention of 
supporting the paper by contributions in 
amounts of $100 and upwards. The mat- 
ter was referred to the officers for final 
consideration. 

The officers were re-elected. Dues were 
fixed at $2.50 per annum. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 
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The flour market is spotted. At least 
some mills report fairly good sales last 
week, while others are equally emphatic 
in declaring that business is dull. Two 
city mills made comparatively heavy sales 
on two days, but the others did not 
participate. The demand came from 
all classes of buyers, but no one took 
any large lots. The advance tended to 
keep buyers out of the market. 

Temporarily, first clear flour is in bet- 
ter demand and is comparatively strong- 
er than any other grade. Second clear 
is also wanted, but is not as active as is 
first clear. 

A little direct export business was 
done in clears last week. Asking prices 
on patents, however, are out of line 
with importers’ ideas of values. 

Shipping directions are plentiful, most 
mills having enough on hand to keep 
them busy for two to four weeks. At 
that, however, one local company has 
two less mills in operation this week 
than last. The car situation is slowly 
improving. Some eastern line cars are 
now arriving, and have relieved the situ- 
ation a little. More eastern equipment, 
however, is urgently needed. 

Mills quote family patents at $6.85@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.95, sec- 


ond patent $6.40@6.70, in 98-lb cottons; 


fancy clear $5.95, first clear $5.20@5.75, 
second clear $3.40@4, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Minneapolis durum mills report a fair- 
ly active demand for semolinas from do- 
mestic macaroni manufacturers, and for 
clears from Turkey and Finland. Durum 
mills are running practically full capac- 
ity. They are endeavoring to build up 
stocks of clears on the seaboard to take 
advantage of spot export business. Good 
inquiry is reported from Scandinavian 
markets for special granulations. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.80 to 
$6.10 bbl, durum flour $4.60@5.20, and 
durum clears $3.80@4.15, in jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. ‘ 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was quiet and showed signs 
of weakness the greater part of last 
week, but there was a renewal of in- 
quiry and fairly heavy buying yester- 
day and today. Jobbers report in- 
quiry from Kansas City, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other markets for bran, 
which seems to be in best demand at 
present. Those specializing in red dog 
say inquiry for this grade is holding up 
remarkably well. 

City mills largely are oversold on feed, 
and have little to offer, but country 
mills are offering standard middlings in 
limited quantities. 

Mills quote bran at $22.50@23 ton, 
standard middlings $23.50@24, flour 
middlings $26.50@27, red dog $29.50@31, 
and rye ener $23, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Pure bran is firm 
at $24 ton, Minneapolis; while country 
milled red dog can be picked up at 
around $28 ton, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 21 were in operation Nov. 21: 


Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and D mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, a eg 
nd G mills. - 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output.of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

This week ....... 560,400 458,121 80 
Last week ....... 560,400 419,116 74 
Veer OBO .ccccces 546,000 338,380 62 
Two years ago... 546,000 396,725 73 
Three years ago.. 546,000 486,240 89 
Four years ago... 546,000 417,760 80 
Five years ago... 546,000 499,120 97 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

No. capacity output of ac- 

mills bbis for week tivity 

This week..... 43 271,890 192,710 70 
Last week..... 53 355,440 245,796 69 
Year ago ..... 63 413,790 192,319 46 
Two years ago. 61 413,140 223,547 64 
Three years ago 63 398,610 276,352 69 
Four years ago65 345,750 232,143 67 
Five years ago. 66 351,150 318,479 90 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 
18, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ... 3,018 1,820 3,728 2,690 
Duluth ........ 1,940 1,126 1,408 596 


Totals ....... 4,958 2,946 5,136 3,286 
CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Nov. 18, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 


Minneapolis .. 45,287 40,508 40,043 42,467 
Duluth ....... 30,676 28,579 22,665 8,843 

















Totals ..... 75,963 69,087 62,708 61,310 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Nov. 18, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ... 4,052 6,272 7,231 7,774 
Duluth ........ 6,165 8,433 2,776 3,818 


Totals ....... 10,217 9,705 10,006 11,592 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis is holding 
remarkably strong. City mills have been 
fairly free buyers all week, taking the 
choicer grades, especially that in cars 
that can be reloaded. There has been 
also some buying for mill account at 
Duluth. With the embargo lifted against 
southern Minnesota mills the latter have 
been in the market most of the week. 
Eastern milling inquiry, however, has 
fallen off very perceptibly. Fancy No. 1 
dark northern wheat is quoted at 16@20c 
over December, according to cars; choice 
No. 1 dark, but not so high in test as 
the fancy, 13@17c over December, and 
ordinary to good No. 1 dark 8@13c over 
December. No. 2 dark sells at 2@4c un- 
der No. 1, and No. 8 dark at 2@4c under 
No. 2. 





LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The linseed oil meal market is very 
tight. Mills have little to offer, and 
have shipping directions for stocks on 
hand, but are unable to get cars in which 
to ship. Minneapolis oil mills are now 
represented to be down to about one 
third capacity. They are not offering 
anything to speak of for future deliv- 
ery, feeling that perhaps higher prices 
will rule as winter advances. Quota- 
tions are firm at $50 ton, Minneapolis, 
prompt shipment. 

The situation in the East is much the 
same as at Minneapolis. Buffalo linseed 
mills are said to be practically out of 
the market. Chicago reports that oil 
mills there advanced quotations Monday 
of this week to about Minneapolis basis. 


REGAN BROS. CO. CHANGES 


The R Bros. Co., wholesale baker, 
Minnea is making important changes 








in its plant. These include three Duhr- 
kop ovens, which the company expects 
to have completed and in operation 
about Jan. 1. It is also building a 
Truscon steel warehouse to provide ad- 
ditional space. 


OCCIDENT BAKING CO. 


The Occident Baking Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is remodeling its plant and in- 
creasing its capacity by 75 per cent. It 
is installing two 70-foot gas-fired ovens 
on the second floor of the building, two 
85-foot Dutchess proofers, one Petri 
baller, one Dutchess divider, and two 
Thompson molding machines. The cost 
of the new machinery and the remodeling 
will approximate $175,000, and will en- 
able the company to turn out about 10,- 
000 loaves per hour. The steady in- 
crease in the company’s business has 
made the enlargement essential. 


E. P. WELLS RESIGNS AS MILL HEAD 


E. P. Wells last week resigned as 
president of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. and the Electric Steel Elevator Co., 
of Minneapolis, and of the American Ele- 
vator & Warehouse Co., of Buffalo, N. 
Y. Mr. Wells has long been prominently 
identified with the grain and milling 
trades. His resignation took effect on 
his seventy-fifth birthday. 

Mr. Wells has been succeeded as presi- 
dent of the three companies mentioned 
by Harry S. Helm, who heretofore has 
been vice president and general manager 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. was 
founded in 1882 by Arthur Miller and 
the late John Russell under a co-partner- 
ship called the Russell & Miller Milling 
Co. In 1897 the company was reorgan- 
ized_ under the present name, and at 
that time Mr. Wells, who has just re- 
signed, became identified with it. Arthur 
Miller, one of the founders, is still ac- 
tive, being vice president and general 
superintendent of the company. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL WAGES 


The following is the schedule of wages 
that has been in effect in Minneapolis 
since June 1, 1922: 


Occupation— Rate 
Bteme GHOMMOED. 2 ccccccccsecvecee 58 @75 
SED 6 65546 8 0060s cseeccn eee 72 @75 
DEE Cid chee 20s 4in05 05:9 9480 ¥s 72 @75 
Machine tenders ............+... 58 
GEE wboedeveccceveresecececes 52% @55 
DOD. cc ccescccsceesescqedeue 63 @67% 
MEE ane db 6 oe 40 6094.50 90's0b0C6 59 @60 
GRP GOUMIETS 2, cccscccccecccces 60 @63% 
COOP BRRGOTD once cccctevccaqccesee 55 @58 
SPs Pree res | 54% @55 
Separator tenders ............+% 54 @60 
NT PPTU PELE eC 58 @60 
_,. .. LAPT TReeTrereeren te 47 @50 
pS eT PETE LerErerTy 56% @60 
Wheat shovelers ..........0..06 54% @60 
Foreman millwrights .......... 82% @94 
DRRIRE -Ceeccecccrecciscctce 65 @78 
Millwright helpers ............+. 47 @62 
First class machinists ......... 72 @76 
Helpers, machinists’ ........... 50 @69 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..... 60 @72% 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

POEOED ccccccccsccccvcccseccs 50 @57 
TRRMUMOOTS ccc ccceccsceccccccces 68% @70 
Stoker MON .....ccsecvscccceees 65 @66 
PL 6 ca darcbeceervcccecssecce 60 @61% 


Firemen’s helpers, coal passers. 50 @57 
TRIOCEHIGCIAND 2 ccc ccscccecccccnes 6 

Elevator weighers .........+.+. 
Machine tenders, etc. .......... 
WateRMen cccccccccscccccccvee 43 @48 


Employees in mills are paid time and half 
on Sundays and holidays. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Ocean rates on flour to British and 
Continental ports last week advanced 2c 
per 100 Ibs. 

The Iowa Bakers’ Association will hold 
its annual convention in Waterloo the 
week of Jan. 23. 

W. R. Leathers, of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., mill builders, Muncy, Pa., is in 
Minneapolis for the day. 

H. W. Bernhardt, grain buyer for the 
Purity Oats Co., Davenport, Iowa, was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

E. R. Barber, of the Barber Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the Pitts- 
burgh office of his company this week. 

R. R. Barber, manager of the Los An- 

les, Cal. office of the Washburn- 

nev Co., was in Minneapolis last 
week. 


Mill and elevator screenings are quot- 
ed at $12@15 ton, and buckwheat screen- 
ings at around $16, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
according to cars. 

Rainy weather has slowed up farmers’ 
deliveries of grain in the Northwest, and 
relieved the tension on country elevators. 
Consequently, not so much complaint has 


857 


been heard this week about the car short- 
age. 

On account of congestion, the Lehigh 
Valley road is this week asking millers 
wherever possible to route shipments into 
its territory over other roads. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.48%,; 
three-day, $4.481, ; 60-day, $4.4714. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.25. 

Maurice J. Beaubaire, secretary of 
the Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
leaves Friday evening for an eastern 
business trip, to be gone three or four 
weeks. 

Donald G. Lowell, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., who has been visiting the eastern 
offices of his company, is expected home 
late this week. 

The indications are that the Bemmels 
Milling Co., of Lisbon, N. D., will not 
rebuild its mill which burned last April. 
A definite decision, however, will be ar- 
rived at in January. 

J. T. Kenny, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Arkell Safety Bag Co., is in- 
troducing to the trade duplex cloth lined, 
cord lined and burlap lined waterproof 
paper sacks for flour. 

Bread sales by Minneapolis wholesale 
bakers are, if anything, a little below 
normal. The low price of potatoes in 
the Northwest, it is believed, has had 
something to do with the falling off in 
the consumption of bread. 

Max Obischgewisch, a millwright in a 
flour mill at Dickinson, N. D., got into a 
fight with a switchman in the railroad 
yards and was stabbed in the abdomen. 
The latest reports were that he was in 
the hospital in a critical condition. 

There is a possibility that the North 
Dakota grain grading act may be tested 
as to its constitutionality, following its 
adoption at the recent election. R. W. 
Williams, of the state department of ag- 
riculture, holds that it is unconstitutional. 
A friendly test case is talked of. 


The Northern Pacific road has com- 
pletely removed its embargo against the 
loading of its cars to southern Minne- 
sota mills, and the Great Northern is ex- 
pected to take similar action later in the 
week. The cars, however, must be re- 


. turned to the owning roads, either load- 


ed or unloaded. 


Based on the close today (Nov. 21), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.02; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 northern $1.04; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.02, No. 1 northern $1; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 87c. 


The Barker bakery, Sioux City, Iowa, 
is offered for sale by W. R. Cheely, 
manager of the Mystic Mills, who is one 
of the trustees. The plant has two Bark- 
er ovens and one Meek reel oven, a bread 
wrapper, mixing bowl, troughs, pans, 
baskets, delivery truck and other equip- 
ment. The business is represented to 
have shown a good profit since it was 
started. 


The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
a week ago removed its embargo against 
flour and feed shipments to the extent 
of 550 cars. It is expected that this al- 
lotment will be taken up within a day or 
two. No further shipments will be ac- 
cepted until the company has had a 
chance to check up and see if it will 
have any available space between now 
and the end of the navigation season on 
the Great Lakes. The last vessels are 
expected to leave Duluth on Dec. 5. 


The district court at Minneapolis has 
granted a petition filed by the Minne- 
apolis Trust Co. granting Captain 
George C. Douglas a one third interest 
in his father’s estate, amounting to 
$1,458,752. Captain Douglas, who is now 
in the British army, is a son of the late 
Walter D. Douglas, of Minneapolis, who 
lost his life when the Titanic sank in 
1912. The late Mr. Douglas was chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Quaker Oats Co., and left an estate 
valued at approximately $4,400,000. The 
son was conditionally bequeathed one 
third of the estate. The trustees felt 
that his record during the World War 
was sufficient to warrant them in carry- 
ing out the terms of Mr. Douglas’ will. 
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MORE CHEER 


While it is difficult to ascribe it to 
particular causes, there is undoubtedly 
a much better tone to business, both in 
milling and in the grain trade, in the 
Southwest. The ebb tide of a month ago 
seems to have given way to a gradual 
rise both in trade itself and in the spirits 
of those engaged in the business. The 
improvement has been especially marked 
in the week just closed. 

In evidence is not alone a better de- 
mand for flour from sources heretofore 
indifferent, but an unmistakable im- 
provement in margins. Neither of these 
is yet sufficient to create excitement, but 
ample to show a marked tendency. Very 
likely much of the change is due to the 
long-sustained strength in wheat. When 
an advance is held for two months it is 
certain, rightly or wrongly, to make con- 
verts; and this is especially true when, 
as in the present instance, the advance, 
if anything, apparently gathers force. 
Whether supply and demand or Mr. 
Armour constitutes the principal sustain- 
ing force is not so important as the 
fact that the market is higher and has 
the outward seeming of ability to sus- 
tain itself there. 

Grain dealers here say there is a much 
broader demand for milling wheat, and 
that it comes from many districts. 
Wheat was sold this week to go from 
Kansas City to the Northwest, to central 
and southern states and back to interior 
mills. Texas mills are interested in 
wheat out of Kansas City, and the pros- 
pect is that shipment of supplies to those 
mills out of this terminal will be in vol- 
ume earlier than in normal years. 

All of this is taken to indicate a gen- 
eral demand for flour. Coupled with 
the sustained strength in wheat, millers 
are hopeful that the result will be a 
widened margin between flour and wheat 
prices. This may come and it may not, 
but the signs just now are more favor- 
able than at any time since August. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The advance in patent flour quotations 
since a week ago amounts generally to 
20@25c bbl, although a few Kansas City 
mills raised prices only 10c. No par- 
ticular change was noticeable in the trade 
this week, so far as the general attitude 
of buyers was concerned. The differen- 
tial between the December future and 
later months, in the wheat market, and 
the relative strength of the Chicago 
speculative market were reasons assigned 
to the light purchases of flour. 

However, while the majority of mills 
reported continued dullness, business 
consummated by a few served to lend 
to the market a stronger undertone, for 
the first time in weeks. One mill, for in- 
stance, selling largely to an established 
family trade, reported that more flour 
was sold by it during the past two weeks 
than during any previous two weeks this 
year. 

Prices obtained allowed for a small 
margin of profit, but were in line with 
those asked by them and other mills 
throughout the year. 

Two other companies reported good- 
sized sales to bakers, although this class 
of trade was held by most to be life- 
less. Several interior companies said 
trade was fair to at the advance, 


These reports, coupled with an enlarged 
car supply in Kansas City which gives 
promise of extending to country points, 
created a perceptibly better feeling. 
Export trade was modetate, few for- 


eign buyers showing a willingness to 
come into the market for December or 
January flour at present prices. With 
the exception of the offerings of a few 
mills, no export grades were available 
for shipment prior to that time. Clear 
did not show the full advance of upper 
grades, but ranged 10@l15c higher than 
a week ago. Bakers took small quanti- 
ties of high grade clear at satisfactory 
prices, and sales were also made to 
Holland, Latin America and England. 
Volume, however, was not large. Second 
clear and low grade were not in active 
demand. 

Opinions on shipping directions were 
conflicting. A number of mills reported 
them heavy, while other companies, with 
heavy bookings, said it was difficult to 
get the flour ordered out. Other reports 
ranged between those two extremes. 

Kansas City mills gained slightly in 
their production for the week, operating 
to 88 per cent of capacity. As one local 
mill was on a half-time basis the entire 
week, the 88 per cent does not show the 
true activity of the majority of plants 
here. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.40@6.85; 95 per cent, 
$5.95@6.35; straight, $5.75@6; first clear, 
$4.50@5.10; second clear, $4.15@4.35; 
low grade, $3.75@4.10. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 132,900 117,543 88 
Last week ....... 132,900 115,743 87 
Year ABO ..ccecces 105,900 80,000 76 
Two years ago.... 103,800 79,250 76 
Five-year Average .......eeeeseeeeee 81 
BPOR=FORF GQVETORS co.cc cc cccveesvecces 83.9 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

. Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 490,830 353,477 72 
Last week ....... 486,630 333,446 68 
Year a0 .-..ccoee 501,930 295,939 58 
Two years ago... 453,870 235,671 61 
Five-year average .......eeeececevce 71 
PeN-FORP AVETABS occccccescscsacces 17.2 


Of the mills reporting, 19 reported do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair and 20 slow. 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,793 bbls this week and 16,602 
last week. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Te WOE coi ewccweseneves 47,558 
LMSt WEG oc ccccccccccccce 28,808 60 
BORP GOO ccncescsvcvvcvccs 22,270 47 
PHO FORTS QBS ocsccccssece 20,385 43 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This Week .cccccce 64,620 40,941 63 

Last week .. .. 64,620 44,675 69 

Year ago 62,820 28,189 44 

Two years ago..... 39,420 34,222 86 
* MILLFEED 


Slackening in the interest displayed in 
millfeed, noticeable last week, Tacshened 
into apathy the past few days, and prices 
took a decided slump. Bran declined 50c 
ton, while both brown and gray shorts 
dropped $1.50@2. Offerings were some- 
what increased, but the aes cause 
of the drop was the withdrawal of the 
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southern and southwestern states from 
the market. The advent of the new corn 
crop, and better feeding conditions due 
to heavy rains recently, were deterrent 
factors. Mixed car trade was in fair 
volume. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $22.50@23; brown 
shorts, $24@25; gray shorts, $26.50@27. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 501%4c November seaboard, via 
New York 57c; Belfast, Dublin, via New 
Orleans 5014c November seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 501%4c Novem- 
ber-December seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 58c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 58c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 48'¥c, via New York 58c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 581,¢, via 
New York 58c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,c, via New York 52c. 


BROADENING EXPORT MARKET 
A local mill yesterday sold a round lot 
of flour to the United Kingdom, the first 
sale of consequence this crop year. 
Other millers report more active and 
hopeful correspondence with their Unit- 
ed Kingdom connections. The cause for 
the renewed interest is obscure, in view 
of the apparent almost complete control 
of the trade by Canadian mills since 
last summer. . 


CAR SUPPLY ENLARGED 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, stated this week 
that, in his opinion, more cars are avail- 
able in Kansas City at the present time 
than for several weeks. Mr. Topping re- 
turned Wednesday from the East, where 
he placed statistics on the car shortage 
in the Southwest before officials of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the American Railway Association. 

“Stringent orders have been given to 
executives of eastern lines that empty 
box cars must be moved west with more 
speed than has been given the past two 
weeks,” Mr. Topping said. “I believe 
that relief, so far as cars are concerned, 
is imminent. The peak of car loadings, 
taking the United States as a whole, 
usually is reached in October, and the 
demand declines from then on. This 
year, car loadings in October were at a 
record point, and only now the slump, 
usually apparent in October, is beginning 
to be felt. This is due to the fact that, 
during the strike, comparatively few of 
the more important articles would be ac- 
cepted by the railroads, and shipping 
was, consequently, congested after the 
settlement. 

“Now, however, the need for cars to 
move wheat and flour has been impressed 
upon officials, and probably sufficient 
will be available in a short while, espe- 
cially in view of the lessened demand 
for them from other sources, but mo- 
tive power to move the equipment will 
be the important problem from now on. 
This lack of motive power cannot be cor- 
rected by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or any one else excepting the 
railroads, which simply require time in 
which to repair locomotives and buy new 
ones.” 

Mr. Topping’s statement is borne out 
by the experiences of local millers this 
week, The car shortage has eased per- 
ceptibly in Kansas City, while motive 
power ebbed. On one day, several mills 
reported that railroads called up the 
mill offices, and asked if any cars were 
needed. A demonstration of the lack 
of motive power was shown when one 
railroad attempted to charge demurrage 
for oe poe ordered by a mill which the 
railroad could not get engines to move 
from the yards to the mill siding. Dif- 
ficulty was also experienced in obtaining 
cars from the roads in proper propor- 
tion to fill the routings desired, as the 
betterment did not extend to all lines. 

In some sections of the interior South- 
west the improvement was also notice- 
able, but, as a general thing, the enlarged 
car supply has not yet been extended to 
country points. 

The order that prohibited loading of 
refrigerator cars with flour for the West 
was rescinded Monday of this week, and 
flour can now be loaded to Colorado, 
New Mexico, the Pacific Coast and other 
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points in such empty refrigerator cars 
as are being returned to the fruit grow- 
ing regions. Such loading ,will free a 
considerable number of box cars for the 
wheat movement, a thing generally de- 
sired by millers. 
MILLERS VISIT GALVESTON 

A party of Kansas millers will leave 
Sunday for Galveston, Texas, where they 
will spend several days as guests of the 
Galveston Commercial Association. The 
personnel of the party is as follows: 
R. C. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co; 
Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co; 'T. 
C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha 
Milling Co; Roger S. Hurd, Red Star 
Milling Co; H. V. Nye, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation; L. E. Moses, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co; R. C. Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co; S. P. Kramer, Topeka Flour 
Mills Co. 


RATE HEARING DEC. 11 


Hearing on the application of several 
middle western states for a further re- 
duction in railroad rates on grain, grain 
products and hay will be held before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Dec. 11. The application was filed sey- 
eral weeks ago. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, leader in the contest, was informed 
by the federal commission this week that 
it would be prepared to hear testimony 
on the rate case that day. Ten states 
have joined Kansas in petitioning the 
lowered charges. As the reduction would 
affect flour and feed, millers’ organiza- 
tions are also interested in the case. A 
10 per cent cut is asked, and the applica- 
tion is based on the fact that the com- 
modities in question were not affected 
by the general 10 per cent reduction 
early in the year. 

The first witnesses will be W. J. Bailey, 
head of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, and H. J. Waters, editor 
of the Kansas City Weekly Star, who 
will testify to economic conditions in 
Kansas and Missouri that necessitate 
immediate further cuts in the freight 
rates. All of the states which have en 
tered the fight will present testimony. 


RAIN AN AID TO WHEAT 


Soaking rains fell over many portions 
of the Southwest this week, especially 
in Missouri and eastern Kansas. The 
western half of the latter state also had 
some moisture, and from four to six 
inches of snow fell in the extreme north- 
western counties, which will do a great 
deal of good to wheat when it melts. 
Wheat is in fine condition and growing 
nicely in the eastern half of Kansas, 
where it is in the stooling period. In 
much of the western half not more than 
5 to 10 per cent of the wheat sown is 
up, but since the recent rains there it is 
said to be germinating rapidly and is in 
condition to make growth if the present 
mild temperatures prevail a few more 
weeks. Gathering corn was 50 to 75 per 
cent done in many counties, when the 
work was interrupted by rain. 


NOTES 


John J. Boehrer and E. O. Nordstrom, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, were 
in Kansas City this week. 

V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City part of the week. 

A. J. Ford, manager of the Kansas 
City office of Page & Jones, steamship 
agents, was in St. Louis this week. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., who has been in the 
East the past three weeks, has returned. 

H. W. Barber, president Kansas City 
Milling Co., spent most of this week in 
Kansas City. His home is in Concordia, 
Kansas. 

The 50-bbl midget mill of the Thomas 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., which burned 
last December, has been replaced with a 
300-bbl plant of modern construction. 

F. F. Burroughs, assistant manager 
Southwestern Agency, attended the semi- 
annual meeting of secretaries of mutual 
insurance companies held in Chicago this 
week, 

John C. Koster, manager European ex- 
port department of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, who is in Europe mak- 
ing an investigation of conditions for his 
company, probably will not return to the 
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United States before the first of the 


year. 
, Dilts & Morgan, grain commission 
merchants of Kansas City, have opened 
a branch office in Fort Worth, Texas. 
C. G. Wilkinson, of Kansas City, is in 
charge. 

George N. Sauer, Sauer’s Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ill., was in Kansas City part 
of this week, with J. W. Sauer, presi- 
dent N. Sauer Milling -Co., Cherryvale, 
Kansas. 

George W. Hoyland, president Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., returned to Kansas 
City this week from the east, where he 
remained a week after his return from 
Europe. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has amended 
its tariff to include bran as an article 
entitled to the half rate established by 
it from this territory to stations in 
New Mexico. 

B. C. Simes, Indiana representative 
Midland Flour Milling Co. and E. F. 
Thornbrough, Service Flour Co., Muncie, 
Ind., visited the home office of the former 
here this week. 

Earl G. Wallingford has been elected 
to membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer from F. R. War- 
rick, of Wallingford Bros. Mr. War- 
rick will remain with the firm. 

The Blue Rapids (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., operating a 225-bbl plant, 
is installing a complete new line of puri- 
fiers and dust collectors, purchased from 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. through H. C. 
Malsness, southwestern agent. 

Clinton M. Pease, 70 years old, former- 
ly president of the Southwestern Mis- 
souri Millers’ Association, died at his 
home at West Plains, Mo., Nov. 16. 
Death was caused by a complication of 
diseases. He was president of the Pease- 
Moore Milling Co., West Plains. 

Royal L. O’Connor, 34 years old, was 
arrested in Los Angeles this week and 
charged with taking three checks, total- 
ing $710, drawn on the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, where he was 
formerly employed as a bookkeeper, and 
depositing them to his credit in a local 
bank. 

A. R. Kinney, president and manager 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb:, was called home from Washington 
early this week by the death of his sis- 
ter. Mr. Kinney was in Washington as 
a member of the feed control committee, 
and had planned to go to New York 
before returning. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. this 
week established branch offices in Chica- 
go and Milwaukee. The opening of the 
new offices is in line with the company’s 
announced policy, and the sales service 
will be extended to other cities as soon 
as necessary arrangements can be made. 
Charles F. Rock is general superintend- 
ent of the branch offices. : 


The Yukon (Okla.) Milling & Grain 
Co. is installing an extensive chicken feed 
plant, and has purchased a complete line 
of machinery from Hi C, Malsness, 
southwestern representative of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. The plant will be housed 
in a building built especially for the 
purpose, adjoining the mill proper, and 
will be in operation in about 60 days. 

Tuesday was designated as “Flour and 
Feed Day” at the weekly luncheon of the 
Kansas City Traffic Club, and W. R. 
Morris, manager Washburn-Crosby Co. 
of the Southwest, was the principal 
speaker. E. H. Hogueland, Topeka, 
Kansas, commerce counsel for the South- 


‘western Millers’ League, was scheduled 


to speak, but was called to Washington 
at attend a rate hearing. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Clarke Reid 
were guests of Kansas City millers this 
week, when they stopped here on their 
way east from the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Reid is of the firm of McConnell & Reid, 
Glasgow, Scotland, an extensive import- 
er of flour. Mr. and Mrs. Reid will re- 
turn to New York by way of St. Louis 
and Indianapolis, sailing for home in 
December. It is their first trip to the 
western United States since 1912. 


The Stockton (Kansas) Roller Mills, a 
50-bbl water plant in west central Kan- 
sas, burned last week. It was known 
around Stockton as “Jackson’s Mill,” 
after the builder, and was one of the 
oldest mills in Kansas, and a landmark 
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in the community. The destruction of 
the plant brought forth a modestly sen- 
timental account by the editor of the 
local paper, which closed with this ob- 
servation: “It will never be rebuilt, nor 
the old dam restored. There is no dam 
by the millsite, nor is there a mill by a 
damsite.” 

A new form of bran food was placed 
on the Kansas City retail market this 
week by the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, through R. Van Evera, flour 
broker and local representative of that 
company. The food is prepared in a 
somewhat unique way, and the present 
distribution is largely experimental. The 
bran is washed, sterilized, cooked with a 
sirup and crisped. The result is a sweet 
food, gathered in clusters, which retains 
most of the bran flavor. The sales so 
far indicate that the product will be 
popular, Mr. Van Evera said. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way has amended its switching absorp- 
tions tariff at Kansas City to provide 
that on traffic moving from Kansas City 
under local or proportional rates to Co- 
lumbia and Moberly, Mo., connecting 
lines’ switching charges would be ab- 
sorbed. On traffic moving on transit 
rates to the same points, the connecting 
lines’ outbound switching would be ab- 
sorbed. The change is effective Dec. 10. 
Formerly, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
absorbed the switching of the Wabash 
Railway only on traffic destined to the 
two stations named. 


C. A. Messer, owner of the Clever 
(Mo.) Milling Co., has purchased the 
300-bb1 mill at Ash Grove, Mo. The 
plant was formerly leased by C. H. 
Hardenbergh, John H. Peake and S. H. 
Stolzfus, all of Kansas City, and was 
operated by them during 1918 as a corn 
mill. The company later bought the 
plant, and it was combined with the 
Vance Milling Co. It went into receiver- 
ship during the summer of 1921, and has 
not been operated for over a year. The 
mill at Ash Grove, as well as the one at 
Clever, will be operated as a flour mill, 
under the name of the Clever Milling Co. 


The campaign started two weeks ago 
by the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, and taken 
up generally by agricultural interests, to 
eradicate the chinch bug, has been highly 
successful. The unusual interest taken 
in the destruction of the pest this year 
resulted from the increased numbers of 
the bugs which went into hiberation this 
fall, a fact that threatened to ruin much 
acreage of next year’s crop. Forty-two 
Kansas counties have organized to eradi- 
cate the bug this fall. The method used 
is burning the fence rows and roadsides 
where the bugs hibernate. Most of the 
counties set this week for the burning. 


SALINA 


Activity of the Salina mills was less 
this week than last, owing to the fact 
that the car situation did not greatly 
improve, although a small number of 
empties are sifting in daily. Demand 
was a little better, and there was a 
small improvement in the wheat situa- 
tion. Flour prices dropped a little, while 
feed prices remained high. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.40@6.75 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $6@6.20; 100 per cent, $5.85@6. 
Bran is quoted at $1.271, per 100 lbs, 
brown shorts $1.3714, gray shorts $1.571,4, 
white shorts $1.7214, and mill-run $1.321,. 

The price of wheat moving from coun- 
try elevators this week was $1.02 bu, 
the highest since the first week in July. 

Output of Salina mills, representing 
a total capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
.. 2... WETTER Eee ee 29,492 63 
DE WORE cde ics env rasetes 31,589 68 
Bey MINE 6 cinvacs 0 00-060 taeis 33,405 72 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, export agent for the 
Millers’ National.Federation, called on 
local millers this week. 

E. I. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain Co., 
Kansas City, visited this week with his 
son, Donald Moffatt, who is in the grain 
business here. 

The concrete storage bins for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co. are now up to a 


height of 20 feet. When completed they 
will be 95 feet high. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Williams, of Enid, 
Okla., visited this week with Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Miller, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. Mr. Williams is manager of 
the Dilts & Morgan branch office at Enid. 

R. J. McConnell, who was former! 
chemist with the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation at Hutchinson, has taken a 
position with the Western Star Mill Co., 
of this city, following the resignation of 
Y. E. Tseu. 

Frank H. Jordon, representative for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and George D. Baker, 
president of the Farmers’ Union Ex- 
change, Des Moines, visited the Salina 
grain trade this week. 

The rains of last week throughout the 
western portion of the state were aug- 
mented this week by another downpour 
on Saturday, so that the moisture condi- 
tions throughout the state are now very 
favorable for working the ground, and 
also for fall sown crops. 

H. V. Nye, of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation and president of the Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club, plans to leave the first 
of the week with a delegation of Kansas 
millers on a trip to Galveston, Texas, 
conducted by the Santa Fe Railroad and 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce in 
an effort to induce more export ship- 
ments to be handled via Galveston. 

Owing to the acuteness of the car 
situation here on Nov. 9, the Salina 
Board of Trade telegraphed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., that serious losses are threat- 
ened unless at least the pro rata share 
of empties are sent to this vicinity. On 
Nov. 10 a telegram was received from 
J. C. Roth, director of service for the 
Commission, stating that special atten- 
tion is being paid to the necessity for 
cars on the Union Pacific lines, and that 
relief should be expected soon. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Nov. 18.—The big mills 
report flour sales quite scattered, and that 
jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks everywhere 
are low. It is believed the large bakers 
will be coming in the market right after 
the first of the year, and some of the 
millers predict that by that time the Ar- 
gentine movement will break prices. All 
of the big mills in this territory continue 
to operate on full time. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in satisfactorily. 

There has been only a moderate move- 
ment of wheat to this market in the past 
week. A good deal of dark hard winter 
is arriving, and it is selling at 3@4c over 
the ordinary. 

There is a continued active demand for 
feed. Following are the prices at which 
manufacturers and jobbers are selling in 
round lots: bran, $24 ton; brown shorts, 
$27; gray shorts, $28; middlings, $30; red 
dog, $32@33; alfalfa meal, choice $28.50 
@29, No. 1 $26.50@27, No. 2 $24.50@25; 
linseed meal, $53.50@54; cottonseed meal, 
$50@50.50; hominy feed, white $26.50, 
yellow $26.50. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 


sons, as reposted to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ *23,100 21,482 92 
Last week ........ 18,900 16,921 89 
ROMP GOO scscccaine 24,000 8,400 35 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,527 48 


*Includes Nebraska Consolidated plant. 
NOTES 


W. J. Hynes, president Hynes Ele- 
vator Co., left here for New York, Tues- 
day, to place his son in school. 

E. F. Otto, formerly with the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co. here, is now with the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. in 
Omaha. 

The Missouri Pacific has embargoed all 
carload freight from connections at Oma- 
ha when destined to Kansas City and 
points beyond there. 

E. C. Twamley, of J. F. Twamley, Son 
& Co., returned home a few days ago 


from Schuyler, Neb., where he went with 
a party of friends to shoot ducks. 
Nelson B. Updike, president Updike 
Grain Corporation and publisher of the 
Omaha Bee, went to Wood Lake, Neb., 
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this week with General Charles G. Dawes, 
of Chicago, to visit the big Red Deer 
ranch of Mark and George Woods and 
to shoot ducks Mr. Updike and General 
Dawes are old friends. 


Nebraska corn yields average somewhat 
better than expected, although the crop 
is 13 per cent below the five-year average. 
However, this year’s production, together 
with the stocks of old corn on hand, 
makes the present supply equal to the 
five-year average production, and should 
be ample for the increased pig crop and 
extensive cattle feeding. 


The recent advance in wheat has stim- 
ulated buying of flour by retailers, chief- 
ly on account of a better demand by 
consumers. One Omaha retailer this 
week placed an order with the Crete 
Mills for 3,500 bbls flour, to be milled 
in the new daylight plant. The order 
was placed through E. E. Richardson, 
Omaha representative of the Crete Mills. 


At a meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors, Tuesday, S. S. Carlisle, of the 
Carlisle-Burns Grain Co., was elected 
president of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
to succeed C. H. Wright. Frank J. 
Taylor, of the Taylor Grain Co., and C. 
D. Sturtevant, of the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., were elected vice presidents, 
and C. C. Crowell, Jr., of the Crowell Ele- 
vator Co., was elected treasurer. 


E. S. Westbrook, president of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, will 
go to Chicago the first of the year as a 
member of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., suc- 
ceeding F. S. Cowgill, vice president and 
manager, who died suddenly several 
months ago. He will retain the presi- 
dency of the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. 
and all of his interests in Omaha. Mr. 
Westbrook has been in business in this 
market for many years, and is one of 
the most widely known grain men in 
the Middle West. 


The prospects for a good winter wheat 
crop in Nebraska have been greatly im- 
proved by the general rains which fell 
over this state last week. Conditions in 
the western part of the state, where a 
drouth had long prevailed, were particu- 
larly improved. Wheat fields that looked 
as if they might be dead are greening up 
and give promise of producing a good 
crop. Information on acreage previous 
to Nov. 1 indicated a considerable reduc- 
tion, compared with last year’s seeding. 
However, last autumn’s seeding exceeded 
4,000,000 acres, which is the highest acre- 
age on record. It is possible that some 
wheat was seeded after Nov. 1. 


S. S. Carlisle, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange at a 
meeting of the new board of directors 
last Tuesday, is one of the most widely 
known grain men in the Middle West. 
He has been an active member of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange for 12 years, 
coming here from St. Louis, where he 
had been a member of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange since he was 18 
years old. His father, David Carlisle, 
was a member of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for 45 years, and the 
son was associated with him in business 
in that market. Mr. Carlisle is presi- 
dent of the Carlisle-Burns Grain Co., 
which makes a specialty of handling 
wheat for mills. 

Leicn Lesute. 





INSURANCE AGAINST INSECT DAMAGE 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., Nov. 18.—One of the 
largest and most conservatively managed 
insurance companies in Pennsylvania has 
secured authorization from the state in- 
surance department to insure farmers’ 
crops against damage by insects. This is 
the first time such a form of business 
has been sought, and the approval of the 
plan was made possible under the insur- 
ance codes of the last legislative session. 

For years, farmers of Pennsylvania 
have lost heavily through insects, the 
wheat moth, for instance, bringing direct 
loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in the southeastern counties, which run 
about 1,000,000 bus of wheat a year. 
Insurance men have been insuring crops 
for some time, and the decision to take 
risks against damage by insects is the 
result of a study of the agricultural situ- 
ation, the methods of production, yields, 
and the insect re. and their life his- 
tory and depredations. 

C. C. Larus. 
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No improvement was noticeable in the 
Chicago flour market this week; in fact 
many in the trade say that the dullness 
was more pronounced than during the 
previous week or two. Prices on pat- 
ents are higher as a result of the ad- 
vancing wheat market, and the trade is 
very slow in following the upward trend. 

The opinion of most buyers is that 
the market will have a setback. Big job- 
bers and important bakers are under- 
stood to have sufficient ffour booked to 
carry them over the first of the year. 
The wholesale grocers find that their 
stocks are more than enough, as the fam- 
ily trade is not buying as was expected. 
This is attributed to a large extent to 
competition by chain stores, which con- 
tinue to sell flour at extremely low prices. 

Trade in spring wheat patents is rath- 
er quiet, according to representatives of 
northwestern mills. The car shortage no 
doubt is retarding new business to a 
large extent. 

Hard winters are much like springs. 
There is no rush for supplies, and the 
trade continues to buy in small lots and 
at frequent intervals. 

Local mills are running steadily, with 
a slight increase in output this week, 
and shipping directions are coming in 
satisfactorily. ‘The car situation is still 
very tight. 

Clears are strong and offerings lim- 
ited. Most mills are reported to be 
well sold up for some time. Bakers are 
taking on fair quantities for mixing pur- 
poses, and exporters are picking up lots 
whenever possible. 

Export inquiries are fairly numerous, 
but reports of actual sales vary. Some 
claim that it is next to impossible to 
meet Canadian competition; others re- 
port a steady business in clears and 
straights to the Levant and Mediterran- 
ean ports, and scattered small parcels 
of soft winter straights to the United 
Kingdom. Rye flour was in export de- 
mand, and numerous inquiries were re- 
ceived the past few days for supplies to 
go to Germany, but so far they have re- 
sulted in little or no business. A round 
lot was sold by a local concern to an 
eastern exporter, but final destination is 
not known. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.80@7.20 
bbl, standard patent $6.40@6.90, first 
clear $5.35@5.75, second clear $3.50@ 
4.10; hard winter short patent $6.40@7, 
straight $5.80@6.30, first clear $4.75@ 
5.30; soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.40, straight $5.60@6.10, first clear 
$4.80@5.20. 

Rye flours are quiet with the excep- 
tion of export inquiries. Sales are usual- 
ly in small lots, with most buyers look- 
ing for a break in the market. The local 
output totaled about 4,000 bbls _ this 
week, White rye is quoted at $4.65@ 
5.20, medium at $4.35@4.80, and dark 
at $3.30@3.80. 

Semolinas were in somewhat better de- 
mand, although sales were generally of 
small volume. No. 2 semolina is quoted 
at $5.85@6 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.35@5.90; durum flour, $5.40@5.60; 
clear, $4.30@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


The market has softened somewhat, 
and demand has been quiet. Bran in 


particular seems to be slack, with offer- 
ings more free. There is some scattered 
country buying, but the large dealers are 
understood to be well fixed for the 
present, and look for a —y A 

A few large mills have n offering 


bran here this week, but buyers did not 
show much interest. Most mills, how- 
ever, are still sold well ahead and are be- 
hind on deliveries. Bran is quoted at 
$24.75@27 ton; standard middlings, 
$25.50@27; flour middlings, $28@30.50; 
red dog, $31.50@33.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
TRIS WOOK .ccccese 40,000 33,000 82 
Last week ........ 40,000 32,000 80 
VOOQP OBO ccoscscee 40,000 22,000 55 
Two years ago..... 26,700 18,000 67 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash wheat market was 
steady, but toward the week end pre- 
miums were a little easier, although no 
decided change was noticeable. 

Red winter wheat was in good de- 
mand, and holders had little difficulty in 
disposing of the receipts. Premiums are 
down about %@lc for the week. Hard 
winter wheat was down about Ic, with a 
fair demand from local and interior 
mills. Shippers were fair buyers the 
first of the week, but on most days they 
were not very active. Elevators came 
in for fair amounts, which they are put- 
ting into store. Springs are steady, with 
‘a spasmodic demand. Local and interior 
mills were in the market, but were not 
aggressive buyers. 

A cargo of Canadian wheat was re- 
ceived this week, and another is expected. 
The Canadian wheat bought by the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. a week ago is test- 
ing out very favorably. One car weighed 
661/, Ibs to the measured bushel, accord- 
ing to official weights, with an average 
for the whole lot of 62.4 lbs. 

Receipts for the week were 330 cars, 
against 361 last week, and 195 a year 
ago. Sales for shipment, 350,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 and 2 red are 
around 10@Ille over December; No. 3 
red, 7@8c over; No. 1 hard, 2@2%,c 
over; No. 2 hard, 2c over; No. 1 dark 
northern, 614,@1l0c over; No. 2 dark, 5 
@8c over; No. 1 northern, 4@5c over; 
No. 2 northern, 2@5c over. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil meal is very strong, and a 
good demand prevails. Offerings are 
limited, as most mills are sold ahead and 
are not quoting in car lots for earlier 
than January shipment, which they are 
holding at $52 ton, Chicago. Some busi- 
ness in less than car lots is passing at 
around $54. 

Mills are operating at greatly reduced 
capacity, attributed to the light receipts 
of flaxseed and the scarcity of freight 
cars. A situation that is somewhat un- 
usual has developed, due to these condi- 
tions, in that crushers are buying oil 
meal from jobbers, which happened in 
this market during the past week. Job- 
bers are quoting at $52@52.50, Chicago. 


NOTES 


C. F. Rock, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. was in Chicago on 
Nov. 18. 

C. A. Weaver, of C. A. Weaver & Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office on 
Nov. 18. 

B. C. Williams, of the La Fayette 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was in this market 
on Nov. 17. 

Edward R. Drake, of the Independent 
Oil & Supply Co., Chicago, is in Atlantic 
City this week. 

Carl Haertel, of the Jackson Milling 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago during the week. 

The Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., 
has opened an office at $17 Bourse Build- 


ing, Philadelphia, in charge of Frank 
F. Kray. 
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Maurice J. Beaubaire, of the North- 
western Feed Co., Minneapolis, was in 
this market on Nov. 18. 

J. A. Cullen, of the Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., 
was in this market during the past week. 

John Stephan, flour buyer for Duran, 
McNeil, Horner Co., Chicago, spent sev- 
eral days this week on a hunting trip 
in Illinois. 

J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., flour brokers, Chicago, attended the 
Chicago-Ohio State football game at 
Columbus. ; 

W. A. Thomas, of the Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office on Nov. 13, on his way home 
from eastern markets. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, is spending the week end 
at Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
will take in the football game. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., vis- 
ited in Chicago several days this week, 
calling on his firm’s representative. 

W. P. Ronan has re-entered the flour 
brokerage business, with an office in 
Room 612, Postal Telegraph Building, 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week included 318,000 bus corn, of which 
101,000 went to Collingwood and 217,000 
to Tiffin, and 1,000 bbls flour to Fairport. 

At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
held on Nov. 14, Samuel Nast was ex- 
pelled from membership in that associa- 
tion. 

The engagement of A. J. Fisher, of 
the durum department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, to Miss 
Mildred McDonald, Chicago, has been 
announced. 

The Chicago Flour Club will hold a 
meeting on Wednesday evening, Nov. 22, 
at the Hotel Atlantic. This will be ob- 
served as Guest Night, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. 

E. H. Cunningham, president of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., and 
the United States Grain Growers’ Sales 
Co., has been denied admission to the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

Carl G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago Nov. 
17-18. Mr. and Mrs. Wehmann were on 
their way to Minneapolis after a wed- 
ding trip spent in the South. 

Oscar Miller, Anderson, Ind., special 
representative of the Mills of Albert 
Lea Co., Minneapolis, called at this office 
on Nov. 15. He was in Chicago to meet 
P. M. Marshall, a vice president of the 
company. 

P. P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 
celebrated his fifty-seventh birthday on 
Nov. 16. He has been engaged in busi- 
ness in Chicago for 18 years, and pre- 
vious to that was with a large north- 
western mill. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, re- 
turned on Nov. 18 from Washington, D. 
C., where he attended and took an active 
part in the annual meeting of the Feed 
Control Officials. 

J. R. Mitchell, manager of the Indian- 
apolis office of the Washburn-Crosb 
Co., called at the company’s Chicago of- 
fice this week on his way home from 
the mill. M. E. Harrison, of the adver- 
tising department, also called at the 
local office during the week, en route 
home from an eastern trip. 


The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, has secured a judgment of 
$411 against C. J. Fernstrom, a Chicago 
baker, the difference between contract 
and market prices. Mr. Fernstrom in 
September, 1920, bought a lot of flour 
from the mill, and in December the same 
oe refused to accept same, the market 

aving declined considerably in the 
meantime. He claimed that the signa- 
ture on the contract was not his. 





WISCONSIN 


Miwavker, Wis., Nov. 18.—Flour 
buying continues in a rut, due to the fur- 
ther advance of prices. The trade seems 
to be imbued with bearish ideas, and 
every succeeding upturn causes further 
limitation of the volume of sales. De- 
spite the difficulty buyers experience in 
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wore | deliveries, new bookings have 
windled. 

The larger consumers, especially in 
the bakery trade, were out of ithe itcheat 
this week. Business was mainly in lots 
of 250 to 500 bbls, usually for immediate 
shipment. Both the grocery and the 
family trade are below normal. 

While fancy patent has been advanced 
20@25c bbl in sympathy with the ad- 
vance in cash and option wheat prices, 
bakers patent likewise is higher, and as 
a matter of fact is governing the price 
of the best grades. Fancy brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$7.35@7.95, and straight at $6.75@7.20, 
in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 

Clear flour is largely nominal, inas- 
much as local mills have little of the 
choicer qualities to offer, and low grave 
is so dull that most mills are running it 
into the red dog stream. The prices com- 
manded by feed are such that this wou!d 
be considered good business, even if 
there was not so much of a dearth of ex- 
port demand as now exists. Domestic 
buyers are asking for the better gradvs 
of clear, and there is no trouble encouni- 
ered in getting rid of the available su))- 
ply. In fact, most mills are confronted 
by the esse of satisfying the dv- 
mands of regular customers for the bet- 
ter clears. First clear was quoted at 
$5.40@5.75, and second at $4.15@5.15, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas flour, soft as well 
as hard, appears to be shrinking in this 
market. When it was selling at such a 
discount under spring that for the pur- 
poses of economy it was taken freely, 
local mills were able to effect a fairly 
respectable volume of business. Now 
that there is very little to choose on a 
price basis, spring is gradually overcom- 
ing whatever ground it lost. Soft win- 
ter has increased its valuation over hard 
winter, and the former is now selling 
at so near the price of spring that nort!- 
ern flour is being given the ee 
Business is mostly with the bakery trade. 
Fancy brands of Kansas patent were 
quoted at $7.40@7.50, and standard at 
$6.95@7.05, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


The snap that pervaded the millfecd 
market seems to have been eliminated 
during the past week to 10 days. Buy- 
ers want immediate shipment, while mills 
are sold up and are not in position to ac- 
cept everything coming their way. Values 
have softened somewhat. 

Spring bran is 50c ton lower than a 
week ago, while winter bran is $1 off, but 
still ranges at a Doma of 50c@$1 ton 
over spring. Middlings declined 50c@$1 
ton, and flour middlings are nominally un- 
changed to 50c ton Gen. Red dog is 
unchanged, and sales are being made at 
full quotations. Rye feed is easier to 
50c ton lower. Hominy feed is stronger 
and $1 ton higher, due to the unusual 
strength of the corn market. Oil meal 
and cottonseed meal are unchanged, but 
——- feed is $1 ton higher, with pro- 

ucers accepting orders only for 30-day 
shipment. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Crest Per - 


This week ........ 16,000 7,0 

Last week ........ 16,000 10,000 63 
EGat VERS occcccics 28,000 1,215 ° 
Two years ago..... 24,000 5,365 22 
Three years ago.... 24,000 16,800 70 
Four years ago..... 18,000 6,000 28 
Five years ago..... 16,000 6,000 3° 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week reflects to a greater extent 
than before the effort of northwestern 
as well as southwestern mills to get flour 
to the East through the lake outlet at 
Milwaukee by break-bulk freighters ani 
car ferries. Receipts this week were 
156,770 bbls, against 49,600 last week an« 
36,070 last year. The Milwaukee road 
bees in 126,750 bbls, while other roads 
and lake lines were responsible for the 
remainder. Shipments were 87,220 bbls, 
of which lake transit lines took out 84,- 
770, and rail lines the remainder. It is 
said considerable flour is going into 
store in Milwaukee. 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour trade has suffered by 
reason of the sharp advance in prices, 


and business fell off somewhat from that 
of the past three to four weeks. At the 
close, cash rye was selling above 90c bu, 
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and the corresponding advance in the 
price of flour was regarded by most cus- 
tomers as out of line. 

Milwaukee mills this week made 1,500 
bbls rye flour, compared with 2,500 last 
week and 2,166 last year. Most of the 
business was done with the larger whole- 
sale bakeries, and embraced mainly the 
whitest patent and pure dark. Export 
buyers were out of the market, as foreign 
demands are being cared for principally 
with the grain, rather than the flour. 

Prices stand about 15c bbl higher than 
a week ago. Pure white was quoted at 
$5.65@5.90, straight at $5.05@5.25, and 
dark at $3.60@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 

Notwithstanding the fact that the best 
trade in corn goods comes to mills short- 
ly after the beginning of the new year, 
current trade is rather of a disappoint- 
ment, and this condition is laid to the 
fact that corn prices are out of propor- 
tion with other grains. Old crop corn, 
yellow, sold at the close at 76%c bu, and 
this has pressed the price of corn goods 
to an abnormally high level. In the ex- 
pectation that the marketing of the new 
crop will reduce prices materially, buy- 
ing of corn goods is at a minimum. 
There is no export demand to speak of, 
and domestic requirements are small. 
Prices are 5@10c higher. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.95@2, corn meal at $1.50@ 
1.95, and corn grits at $1.85@1.90, in 
98-Ib cotton sacks. 


NOTES 


The fifth annual grain show will be 
held at Park Falls, Wis., Jan. 3-5, in 
the rooms of the local commercial club, 
which sponsored the original exposition 
held in 1917. 

Herman Rollfink, Minnesota Junction, 
has purchased the building in that com- 
munity owned by the Hartig Brewin 
Co., of Watertown, and on Jan. 1 wil 
open a flour and feed store. 

The only cargo of grain shipped from 
Milwaukee during the past week was 
that taken by the steamer Brandon to 
Ogdenburgh. It consisted of 58,500 bus 
corn loaded at the Kinnickinnic elevator, 
operated by the Donahue-Stratton Co. 

Herm#h F. Franke, a well-known grain 
commission man of Milwaukee, was mar- 
ried Nov. 1 at Waukegan, IIl., to Mrs. 
Ida Allen, of Milwaukee. They spent 
their honeymoon at Frank Lodge, on 
Tomahawk Lake, Wis., hunting deer, and 
will be at home at 208 Twelfth Street, 
Milwaukee, after Dec. 1. : 

E. W. Feidler, for eight years state 
warehouse inspector of the Itasca eleva- 
tors at Superior, has been appointed a 
member of the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse Commission for the term 
ending in February, 1924, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of James Ker- 
nan. Mr. Feidler will be especially 
charged with inspection and, weighing 
duties. 

According to figures issued: by the 
state department of agriculture, the 
Wisconsin corn crop this year will ap- 
proach the high record established in 
1921. The Nov. 1 estimate is 39,000,000 
bus, against 41,000,000 last year. This is 
due largely to the increase of 100,000 
acres in the total area devoted to corn, 
as the average yield per acre is slightly 
less than last year. 

L, E. Meyer. 





HANDLING GRAIN IN SACKS COSTLY 
The unloading of sacked grain from 
cars requires 12 times the labor used in 


unloading the same quantity of bulk- 


grain, recent tests conducted by E. N. 
Bates and A. L. Rush, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, show. 
The tests also show that the cost of un- 
loading sacked grain from a railroad car 
and piling the sacks in a warehouse is 
four times as much as the cost of un- 
loading and placing in bins of an eleva- 
tor an equal quantity of the bulk grain. 
These tests were made at a modern ter- 
minal elevator and sack warehouse in 
Portland, Oregon, and the detailed re- 
sults are contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 
1290, entitled “The Bulk Handling of 
Grain,” just published by the United 
artment of Agriculture. 
The bulletin states that the handling 
of grain in bulk is becoming universally 
as the most economical grain 
system known. The bulk han- 
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dling system has long been in use in the 
large grain producing sections east of 
the Rocky Mountains, but the Pacific 
Coast states have until recent years 
handled grain almost entirely in bags. 
Bulk handling is now growing in favor 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The chief advantages of bulk handling 
are said to be the saving in the cost of 
handling, the elimination of the cost of 
the bags, the prevention of waste from 
leaky bags, the ease and accuracy of in- 
specting the grain, and the convenience 
with which bulk grain can be conditioned 
and cleaned. 

The time and labor saved on the farm 
by handling grain in bulk are even more 
striking than the saving at terminal 
points, the bulletin states, giving as a 
reason that the handling of grain in sacks 
is a slow and laborious process, and 
usually no mechanical equipment such 
as hand trucks and sack piling machinery 
can be handled on the farm. 

The saving through the elimination of 
sacks alone is estimated at 2@4c per bu. 

Large terminal elevators, equipped for 
receiving, handling, conditioning, and de- 
livering grain in bulk into vessels for ex- 
port are now located at each of the Pa- 
cific Coast seaboard markets, and many 
cargoes of grain loaded from these ele- 
vators are now being successfully ex- 
ported in bulk. 

The bulletin gives the results of inves- 
tigations regarding the economical phases 
involved in the bulk and sack methods of 
handling grain, and describes the equip- 
ment necessary for the successful han- 
dling of grain in bulk on the farm. 
Copies of the bulletin can be obtained 
free upon request to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 





RUST CAMPAIGN PLANS 


Vigorous Action Against Grain Pest Agreed 
Upon at Annual Conference—Thirteen 
States Send Representatives 


At the second annual conference for 
the prevention of grain rust, held at the 
University of Minnesota Farm, St. Paul, 
on Nov. 14, a more vigorous campaign 
was agreed upon for the coming year. 
A resolution was adopted calling upon 
Congress to appropriate $500,000 to carry 
on the fight against rust. The confer- 
ence proposed an educational campaign 
in the public schools and educational in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, plant pathologist 
of the University of Minnesota, gave a 
report of his investigations into rust 
conditions in Europe during the past 
summer. He said the United States was 
far behind Europe in combating the 
problem of grain rust. Western Europe, 
he asserted, had almost completely anni- 
hilated the pernicious common barberry, 
with the result that black stem rust was 
no longer a serious difficulty there. 

“Barberry bushes,” he said, “have been 
almost completely removed from Den- 
mark. There were seven rust epidemics 
there from 1887 to 1903, but not a single 
serious affliction of this kind since the 
latter date, when most of the barberry 
bushes were eliminated.” 

Officers of the conference were unani- 
mously re-elected. They are Governor 
Preus, of Minnesota, president; F. M. 
Crosby, Minneapolis, vice president; Har- 
rison Fuller, Minneapolis, secretary and 
director. The following states were rep- 
resented at the conference: Minnesota, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 








MANCHURIAN FLOUR IMPORTS 

Manchurian imports of wheat flour 
during the first six months of 1922 were 
337,185 bbls, nearly all of which came 
from tthe United States. During the 
same period in 1921 only 1,178 bbls were 
imported. The exports for the first six 
months of 1922 were as follows: kaoliang, 
369,708 tons; corn, 94,456; millet, 23,476; 
wheat, 49,427 bus. During the same pe- 
riod of 1921, 7,065,784 bus wheat were 
exported. The poor wheat crop last year 
is responsible for the meager exports, 
and for the large amount of flour im- 
ported thus far this year. 





The Dominican Republic has harvested 
the smallest cocoa crop in many years. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—It would 
be idle to deny that hard-headed business 
men and financiers are much concerned 
about the political future. What Con- 
gress will do in the way of new legisla- 
tion when the new House begins busi- 
ness is something that is claiming atten- 
tion among men in control of large in- 
terests. The prevailing idea is that the 
recent elections have evidenced the 
growth of radical sentiment, and that 
the country is to hear from these changed 
conditions through the enactment of leg- 
islative proposals which will surely be 
radical, and may be revolutionary. 

This is one of the causes which have 
brought about increased liquidation in 
securities, and there is no doubt that the 
situation is disliked by many conserva- 
tive observers. The feeling has been 
that there would be a renewed effort to 
put the soldiers’ bonus law on _ the 
statute books, and that the radical ele- 
ment might develop sufficient strength to 
pass the bill over the President’s veto. 


POSITION OF FARMERS 


Keen bankers and business men believe 
that one of the great difficulties has to 
do with the unfortunate financial posi- 
tion of many farmers. It has been urged 
in some quarters that the farmers of 
Montana and neighboring sections are 
enduring severe hardships and that this 
is something of which the East has rela- 
tively little comprehension. The presi- 
dent of one of the great New York 
banks said the other day that he felt 
that the relatively low price of farm 
products was most unfortunate, and that 
it would be hard to convince the farmer 
that the country was on the upgrade 
again until his purchasing power had 
been materially strengthened. 

The situation has been made the more 
interesting by the election reversals, and 
while it is not known exactly what will 
happen at Washington this year, there 
is no doubt that the so-called farmers’ 
bloc will be firmly established in control 
of legislation. If this seems extrava- 
gant, it may be said to represent the 
views of one of the keenest political 
observers in the United States, who de- 
clares that the members of the so-called 
farmers’ bloc represent greater solidar- 
ity and united strength than do the 
representatives of either of the old po- 
litical parties. 


LARGER BORROWINGS 


The borrowing demand is increasing, 
and it is evident that the absorption of 
funds by commercial borrowers is much 
more of a factor in the money market 
than was the case a few months ago. 
The prospects are that money will come 
into better demand before the year is 
over and that, sooner or later, there will 
be larger borrowings for the account of 
those in control of important corpora- 
tion affairs. 

The situation has been a good deal 
complicated by uncertainty as to just 
when the railroad demand for new capi- 
tal would develop. Bankers believe that 
very large sums will have to be provided 
for the railroads before many months 
have elapsed, and that in order to pro- 
vide for the constantly increasing traffic 
which the railroads are showing, it will 
be necessary to fortify equipment and 
to provide for a good deal of additional 
construction. 

The transportation industry is much 
stronger than it was last year, but there 
is no doubt that with the increase in 
business offered the railroads a situation 
has developed in which the carriers may 
find themselves in need of large loans 
to provide for refunding operations, as 
well as for new equipment and improve- 
ments. The railroads, as a whole, are 
doing much better than last year, and 
while the public is less antagonistic, it 


would be foolish to think that all was 
clear sailing for the carriers yet. The 
indications are that these demands will 
be satisfied in time, but an interesting 
question is whether they can be deferre 
until the bankers have prepared for 
other important money market engage- 
ments. 

While the Wall Street loan account is 
still very large, there has been a suffi- 
cient reserve carried by the banks to 
place them in a strong position and one 
which will command more attention later 
on. 
On general principles, it may be said 
to be a very hazardous thing for any in- 
dividual or group of individuals to take 
a bearish position upon the United States 
of America. The elder Morgan said 
many years ago that many a fool had 
gone broke doing that very thing. There 
was much truth in this statement, for 
the outstanding fact is that even with 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs abroad 
and the numerous problems which will 
have to be considered here, the United 
States is still in a flourishing condition 
compared with any other nation. 

It looks as if there would be some in- 

crease in speculative activity before 
many weeks have elapsed, and it must 
never be forgotten that the public as a 
rule only knows the bullish side of the 
market and seldom, if ever, takes a 
hand in any large way to sell short or 
figure upon a general decline in security 
prices. 
.If the foreign situation is handled 
properly the probability is that there 
will be a good deal of speculative en- 
thusiasm manifested in Wall Street by 
spring. May and November are usually 
the tragic months in the stock market. 
The Northern Pacific panic came in 
May, 1901, and the 1907 disturbance be- 
came acute in November of that year. 

The situation at the moment is in the 
hands of strong interests and while there 
are many things to be considered in 
reckoning with the longer future, the 
country is making headway along right 
lines and in a manner which will com- 
mand greater response later on. There 
is, however, every reason to believe that 
the next few months will develop prob- 
lems which will require most intelligent 
management to bring about a proper 
solution. 





Wheat Movement from Farms 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the percentages of the wheat crop marketed 
from July 1 to Oct. 1, by states, in 1920, 
1921 and 1922: 


1920 1921 1922 

DE BOE oeccovccen 27 35 32 
New Jersey ........ 35 38 42 
Pennsylvania ...... 28 40 41 
Delaware .......... 54 60 59 
Maryland .......... 54 62 60 
WEED censéuccese 40 44 44 
West Virginia ...... 35 36 33 
North Carolina .... 36 35 42 
South Carolina .... 60 60 60 
GOOTMNR coscecccces 63 60 53 
RE ere 42 52 60 
EMGIANS 222. ccscces 61 68 66 
a ae 62 69 73 
Michigan .......... 31 43 35 
Wisconsin ......... 24 20 15 
Minnesota ......... 26 42 38 
PTO 53 62 58 
Missouri ........... 55 63 63 
North Dakota ..... 30 50 40 
South Dakota ...... 42 54 45 
Nebraska .......... 35 61 52 
ee Tee. 39 64 52 
PEED h.cc'eCewned 63 74 77 
UIE oc cccavens 57 65 60 
Alabama .......... 60 55 54 
- 0” Serres 70 79 73 
Oklahoma ......... 48 72 70 
Arkansas .......... 58 64 61 
Montana .......... 22 34 27 
Wyoming .......... 20 28 26 
Colorado ....cs.e0s 35 55 62 
New Mexico ....... 60 55 45 
APIBONS «60 cece scee 55 82 70 
WOE wesoccrgcecce 45 45 38 
Nevada ........+... 45 30 $1 
BROS iccsecccseces 32 42 48 
Washington ....... 40 68 60 
Oregon ...---- sees 43 63 53 
California ......... 60 65 65 
United States .... 41.1 67.0 60.1 
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An encouraging feature of the milling 
situation this week was the better tone 
to the flour market. While no large vol- 
ume of business was consummated, all 
millers reported a noticeable improve- 
ment in the demand for flour from do- 
mestic markets, not only for clears and 
low grades, but the higher grades. 

Sales of soft winter wheat flours con- 
tinue to comprise the bulk of the business 
reported by mills in this territory, a large 
portion of which is booked to southern 
markets. However, there was also a fair 
volume of hard wheat flours booked in 
the local market. 

Although millers have not noticed any 
material improvement of the car short- 
age, it was reported yesterday that con- 
ditions on the roads are easing up some- 
what, and with the peak of the cotton 
movement passed, more cars are available 
for the transportation of grain and flour. 

Another important development of the 
week was a decidedly better inquiry from 
abroad. It is doubtful if bids from Eu- 
rope resulted in any actual sales, but 
some business was done with Central and 
South American countries. A revived ex- 
port trade is also most encouraging to 
the millers. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.80@7.20 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.50 
@6.70, first clear $4.85@5.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.30@6.60, straight $5.70 
@6, first clear $4.60@5.10; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.50, straight $5.35@ 
5.85, first clear $4.40@4.90. 


MILLFEED 


The market has undergone very little 
change during the week, either in price 
or demand. Mixed car lot sales still con- 
stitute the bulk of business being done, 
but there is no active demand for either 
bran or middlings. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $25@25.50 ton; soft winter 
bran, $25.50@26; gray shorts, $29@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thie WOOK ..cecccsscconsss 37,40 74 
EMOt WOOK 2.2. ccccccccesces 35,000 69 
FORP QBS sccccscccccsevecs 26,400 52 
Two years ago ............ 23,000 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thie week .....+. sesecses 49,000 65 
RAE WOE nc cc cece ratewses 43,300 56 
WORF GRO cscs cccswtsescecs 38,600 50 
TWO YOATS QHO ...ccccceses 42,000 54 


NEW FORWARDING HOUSE 


Effective Nov. 15, the firm of H. D. 
Helm Co. took over the business for- 
merly conducted at New Orleans by Lun- 
ham & Moore, of New York. For several 
years Mr. Helm has represented Lunham 
& Moore in New Orleans, and is well 
versed in Gulf business. The H. D. Helm 
Co. will look after the interests of Lun- 
ham & Moore in New Orleans, while the 
latter concern will represent the former 
company at the Atlantic seaboard. 


BECOMES TRAFFIC LEAGUE CHIEF 


Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the Merchants’: Exchange of St. Louis, 
was elected president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League at its annual con- 
vention held in New York City on Nov. 
15-16. This is an organization of over 
1,000 principal shippers and shipping or- 


ganizations of the country. It looks after 
the interests of the shippers in general in 
connection with transportation matters; 
also deals with matters of legislation 
which affect transportation. 

While Mr. Rippin was general agent 
of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Line, he was called by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis in 1912 to become 
its traffic commissioner. Since that time 
he has handled all transportation matters 
for the exchange, including many cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the various state commissions. 
He represented the exchange in a num- 
ber of conferences between the Missis- 
sippi valley people and the United States 
Shipping Board, which resulted in the 
establishment of the barge line on the 
Mississippi River. 

He has been first vice president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League for 
two years and before that was chairman 
of its demurrage committee. When the 
original United States Shipping Board 
bill was before Congress he was one of 
three appointed by the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League to study the question 
and recommend action. The committee 
recommended establishment of the Ship- 
ping Board, with power of putting 
American shipping on equal footing with 
British and other foreign shipping. 

The league expresses itself on all im- 
portant questions arising in connection 
with transportation matters, and is on 
record in favor of the ship subsidy bill. 

The headquarters of the league are in 
Chicago, where the executive secretary, 
assistant secretary and complete office 
staff handle its routine work. The presi- 
dency being an honorary position, Mr. 
Rippin will continue to serve the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis as traffic 
commissioner. 


TRUSTEE SUES TO REFUND TAXES 


Suit to compel the internal revenue col- 
lector of St. Louis to refund to the re- 
ceiver of the bankrupt Temtor Corn & 
Fruit Products Co. over $86,000 corpora- 
tion income and profits taxes collected in 
1920 has been filed in the United States 
district court by John F. Schlafly, trustee 
in bankruptcy for the Temtor company. 
The complaint alleged the $1,000,000 in- 
come upon which the tax return was made 
was not really income, but represented 
dividends from a fund taken from the 
capital stock of the company, from which 
apparent dividends were declared in or- 
der to inflate the market value of Temtor 
stock. 

The basis of the suit filed was essen- 
tially the same as one of the items of 
complaint filed a few weeks ago by four 
New York banks in suits to recover 
$772,200 in money borrowed by the Tem- 
tor company. It hinged upon the trans- 
action whereby the company had pur- 
chased the plant formerly owned by the 
Corn Products Refining Co., Granite 
City, Ill. 

According to the former suits, the 
directors of the Best-Clymer Co. ar- 
ranged to have it buy the Granite City 
plant, which was worth about $3,500,000, 
and then organize a new company, the 
Temtor, to buy the plant from the Best- 
Clymer Co. for the ostensible’ purchase 
price of $4,500,000. The agreement, the 
complainants alleged, was that the Best- 
Clymer Co. should repay the Temtor 
company the extra $1,000,000, which 
would in turn be set forth by the Temtor 
company as pretended rental on the plant, 
which the Best-Clymer Co. continued 
using. The New York banks charged 
that the “pretended rental” was booked 
as profits and divided as dividends, to 
enhance the value of Temtor stock in 
the market, when it was in fact not prof- 
its, but money taken out of the capital 
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stock. The return was made on the $1,- 
000,000. 
NOTES 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland, 
visited his St. Louis connections this 
week, 

Charles A. Johnson, of C. A. Johnson 
& Co., Chicago, has applied for member- 
ship in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

Thieves who entered the office of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., Sunday 
night, secured $200 after smashing the 
combination of the safe. 

C. M. Pease, president and manager of 
the Pease-Moore Milling Co., died at his 
home in West Plains, Mo., Wednesday 
evening, after a lingering illness. 

The St. Louis Grain Club held a meet- 
ing at the American Annex, Tuesday eve- 
ning, preceded by a dinner at 6:15. James 
E. Smith was the principal speaker. 

John J. Blaine, governor of Wiscon- 
sin, will speak in support of the St. Law- 
rence waterways project before the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 20. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; standard 
meal, $1.65@1.75; grits and hominy, $2 
@2.10. 


William H. Danforth, president of 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, who has been 
abroad for some months, arrived in New 
York on Nov. 21, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter. 

Charles F. Rock, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the branch offices of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., was in St. 
Louis this week visiting the company’s 
representative here. 

The Piggly Wiggly Co. has leased two 
brick buildings on Walton Avenue and 
Page Boulevard, which will be altered 
and improved at a cost of about $15,000 
and used for a bakery. 

Gottfried Gautsche, 63 years old, miller 
of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., died 
Nov. 14, two hours after he had been 
struck by a fast mail train as he walked 
across the tracks on his way to the mill. 

Creation of a navigable waterway nine 
feet deep from the Great Lakes down the 
Illinois valley to the Mississippi River 
is a project which will be placed before 
Congress this winter by Senator McCor- 
mick. 

Henry Greve, president of the John 
Wahl Commission Co., St. Louis, will 
leave for New York on Nov. 14, and will 
sail on the following Tuesday on the 
Cunard liner Laconia on a trip around 
the world. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.10@5.20, standard 
patent $4.90@5.10, straight $4.70@4.80, 
medium $4.80@4.90, pure dark $3.80@4, 
rye meal $4.15@4.35. 

The Warrior River section of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior barge line may be called 
on to relieve New Orleans’ threatened 
coal shortage. Considerable quantities 
already are being moved to New Orleans 
from Alabama by this line. 


Frazer K. Pettus, formerly with the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, was in St. Louis this week on 
his way to Philadelphia, where he will 
take charge of the branch office of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 


A decline from peak traffic conditions 
of the preceding week is shown by the 
Missouri Pacific’s report of freight load- 
ings for the week ending Nov. 4. During 
that week 17,211 cars were loaded, which 
compares with 18,335 the week before. 
The movement of grain was about un- 
changed. 


Christian Hauck, manager of the Heydt 
bakery, was arrested Monday evening 
when his machine struck Mrs. Annan 
Schwarz and her daughter, Hilda, as they 
stepped off the sidewalk to board a street 
car. Charges of felonious wounding and 
passing a car taking on prerengeee were 
placed against Mr. Hauck. 


The we of the Remley Grocery Co. 
and the Moll Grocery Co., both "haw 
wholesale and retail concerns of this city, 
suddenly terminated this week, due, it 
was stated, to a dissimilarity in the busi- 
ness methods of the two. Since the 
merger they have operated as the Remley- 
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Moll Grocery Co. Under the terms of 
the dissolution, both stores will again be 
known by their former names. 


A marked degree of prosperity is 
shown in most cotton growing sections 
of southeastern Missouri and northeast- 
ern Arkansas. This region has produced 
an unusually large cotton crop, which is 
being sold at good prices, although at 
some points the movement is hampered 
by lack of cars. Prospects in the winter 
wheat belt have become better in the last 
few days, as additional rains have fallen. 

The magnitude of the movement of this 
year’s cotton crop as a result of the 
prevailing strong prices can be judged 
from the government’s ginning report, 
which shows that in Missouri 90,270 bales 
had been ginned to Nov. 1, in comparison 
with 55,353 in the same period last year 
and 26,792 in 1920. The number of bales 
ginned in Arkansas up to Nov. 1 was 
820,031, against 625,461 to the corre- 
sponding date in 1921. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service barge 
terminal is preparing for a heavy winter 
business. Service will be suspended be- 
fore long at St. Louis, on account of 
winter weather, and all southbound car- 
goes will be loaded on the barges at 
Cairo, while northbound cargoes will be 
shipped from here by rail. The towboat 
Cairo recently arrived with a string of 
barges from New Orleans carrying sugar, 
coffee, burlap and other tropical products 
from Central and South America. 

The Mississippi River Commission left 
St. Louis, Nov. 16, to observe the river 
and the levees under the extremely low 
water conditions now prevailing. Mem- 
bers of the commission stated that chan- 
nel obstructions which halted government 
river service some time ago have been 
removed, and traffic is now normal. A 
decrease in the deficit of the Warrior 
River division has furthered the pros- 
pects of an experiment to determine 
whether freight can be handled morc 
cheaply on water than by railroad, with 
profit to the carrier. The commission 
will reach New Orleans Nov. 24, where it 
will disband. 

The Missouri Farm Bureau Federation 
intends to demand that the legislature 
lower taxes on farm lands and offier farm 
property. It has designated Chester H. 
Gray, of Nevada, former president of the 
organization, as its legislative agent and 
intends to seek achievement of its ends 
in a systematic manner. Other demands 
to be made: strengthened and broadened 
laws governing farmers’ co-operative en- 
terprises; removal of the state board of 
agriculture from politics; development of 
the state bureau of markets; extension 
of the agricultural extension service; re- 
moval of hampering restrictions from the 
State College of Agriculture and experi- 
ment stations, and more rapid construc- 
tion of rural roads. 





SWISS GRAIN SUPPLY 

Switzerland’s wheat crop of 1922 is 
two thirds of that of last year. The 
cereal crops, as a whole, are the poorest 
in years. 

For seven years the Swiss government 
has bought all domestic harvests of bread 
grains. During 1917-19 the government 
price was 64 francs per quintal (220 lbs). 
This price was less than that prevailing 
in the world market. For the next two 
years, the government is reversing itself 
and is going to pay a price for home 
grown wheat considerably above the 
world price. 

Economists are of the opinion that this 
legislation will not succeed in stimulat- 
ing the growing of wheat to any great 
extent. The home production of wheat 
this year will not exceed 2,500,000 bus, 
whereas in 1921 it was 3,500,000, and the 
pre-war average was 3,300,000. The yield 
of rye will be about 1,500,000 bus, the 
average pre-war crop being 1,800,000. 

The amount of bread grains is hardly 
sufficient to feed the population for more 
than seven or eight weeks. Switzerland 
imports 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus 
wheat each year, and in 1921 about 84 
per cent came from the United States. 
For the first six months of 1922, nearly 
5,000,000 bus were imported. Canada sup- 
plied 47 per cent, and the United States 
43 per cent. In pre-war days Russia 
supplied more wheat to Switzerland than 
did any other country, the United States, 
Canada, Roumania and Argentina, in or- 
der, following. 
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HOLES IN BREAD 


American Institute of Great Assistance to 
Bakers in Discovering Reasons for 
Troubles and Eliminating Same 


Cuicaco, Itt., Nov, 18.—The service 
department of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, receives during the 
year numerous and curious cases of 
bread troubles, and the most common, 
according to Otis Hall, head of this de- 
partment, seem to be with split-top 
loaves. 

One interesting case was such a loaf 
containing 4 a rectangular hole in 
the center. The hole came in the entire 
output of a Texas bakery. At first it 
was thought that the cause was in the 
oven temperatures, but Mr. Hall was 
able to use all of the baker’s ingredients 
and get a perfect loaf at either very 
slow or very fast baking temperatures. 
It was finally decided that the trouble 
lay in the machinery. 

It was suggested to the baker that he 
screw his molder up to the tightest posi- 
tion it would take, and run a few loaves 
through; then that he loosen it slightly 
for a few more loaves until he had a 
series at every position up to the loosest 
the molder would put it through. It was 
also suggested that all of these loaves be 
baked out to determine the varying ef- 
fect on the hole at the loaf’s center. The 
experiment was tried, and it was found 
that faulty adjustment of the molder 
was the cause of the trouble. 

Another split-top loaf, from a Dallas 
bakery, came out with a dirty brown 
streak through it. The institute’s trouble 
finders baked out loaves with four kinds 
of flour, blended according to the for- 
mula of the baker. Then they eliminated 
one kind of flour at a time until they 
found the one that caused the streak, 
and its elimination from the blend 
pre an end to the trouble. Another 
streaky loaf cleared up when the brand 
of dusting flour was changed to the 
same flour as that used in the loaf. 

Since the institute’s laboratories were 
opened last January, over 300 cases of 
loaf trouble have been cleared up. 


S. O. WERNER. 








PILLSBURY SOUTHERN SALESMEN 

The annual conference of the branch 
managers and salesmen of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. who cover the southern 
states under the jurisdiction of W. H. 
Leederman, southern general” manager, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va., was 
held recently in that city. The,meeting 
was also attended by officials from Min- 
neapolis. 

A number of addresses were made by 
the travelling men and the various 
phases of the salesmen’s work discussed, 
particular stress being laid on service 
available to the bakers by having 
branches and stocks at convenient places 
in the South. 

The meeting was concluded with a din- 
ner at the Motor Inn, when Mr. Leeder- 
man was presented with a handsome lov- 
ing cup by his associates in the southern 
organization, in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of his connection 
with the company. Mr. Leederman first 
worked in the southern territory as a 
Pillsbury salesman, and later became 
branch manager at Richmond. He held 
this position until about a year ago, 
when he was made southern general 
manager, and given the supervision of 
nine states. 





BAKERS’ PRODUCTS & EQUIPMENT CO. 

The Bakers’ Products & Equipment 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has recently been 
organized by Gerald E. Billings, with 
headquarters in the Union Buil ing, 836 
Euclid Avenue. This firm will handle 
bakers’ specialties, including greases and 
oils formerly manufactured by the Bak- 
ers’ Products Co., Cleveland, of which 
concern Mr. Billings was vice president 
and general manager. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XX: FACTORY PROBLEMS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


One of the problems that always con- 
fronts bread manufacturers at this sea- 
son of the year is that of green flour, 
or new flour. When this flour reaches 
the bakery it usually causes considerable 
disturbance. Even the better informed 
bakers find it quite a problem to estab- 
lish the best character of fermentation 
and method of handling doughs made of 
new flours. This results in much varia- 
tion in quality and lack of uniformity 
till the new wheat becomes more mature 
and bakers become familiar with the 
quality and characteristics of the new 
flour. 

CAUSE OF VARIATION 

Due to climatic variations the same 
types of wheats grown on the same soils 
will widely differ in character from year 
to year. Therefore, although the great- 
est wisdom be displayed in the selection 
and blending of wheats, flours will dif- 
fer annually in chemical composition and 
baking value. If milled from wheats 
matured during a hot, dry season the 
starch and gluten will be more mature 
and more readily acted upon by enzymes 
during fermentation than if made from 
wheats matured during a cool, wet sea- 
son. 

This maturing process continues in a 
greater or lesser degree in both wheat 
after being harvested and stored, and in 
flour. The older the wheat the riper the 
flour and the less age required before 
being used. 

STRENGTH 

If the new wheat contains the same 
quantity of gluten as the old, the new 
flour will require more fermentation. 
Other things being equal, about 30 min- 
utes more time will be required. Be- 
cause of the natural maturing process 
taking place within the wheat, this time 
will gradually decrease, reaching that of 
the old flour at the close of the fiscal 
year. 

Due to a somewhat less protein con- 
tent*of the new spring wheats, the fer- 
mentation time of doughs made from 
new flour remains, in some instances, the 
same as that of doughs made from old 
flour. 

FERMENTATION 

Because of these unavoidable condi- 
tions it becomes necessary each year to 
make a close study of new flour and to 
determine as quickly as possible the best 
character of fermentation. One should 
have numerous chemical analyses made, 
and conduct extensive experimental lab- 
oratory and commercial baking tests be- 
fore commencing to use new flour. Too 
often the baker exhausts his supply of 
old flour before becoming well informed 
as to the peculiarities of the new. 

OLD FLOUR STOCKS 

It is often advisable to lay in con- 
siderable stocks of old flowr, and work 
gradually into the new by first blendin 
a small quantity of this with the old. 
Whenever the natural moisture content 
of new wheat is high this is a good indi- 
cation that the new flour will be very 
green and difficult to handle. Thus the 
po ge lanes of having liberal stocks of 
old flour on hand. 

FLOUR AGING 

While there are many claims made as 
to artificial aging, some of which are 
somewhat justified, still time seems to be 
the only thoroughly reliable aging factor. 
Both millers and bakers can do much to 
overcome this problem by carrying suf- 
ficient old stocks and properly aging new 


flour before use. Flour should be aged 
in a dry, well-ventilated atmosphere at 
a room temperature of 70 degrees. The 
time required will depend upon the green- 
ness of the flour. This might vary from 
10 to 30 days. With very green flours 
it might be advisable to increase the 
temperature to 80 degrees or more if 
the aging period is short. 

Ofttimes bread makers think that time 
of aging is the all important factor, and 
overlook the other equally important one 
—temperature. Flour might be stored at 
a very low temperature for months with- 
out much aging taking place. During se- 
vere winter months this often occurs. 
Under such conditions, flour does not 
age, but is being kept in cold storage. 


EFFECTS OF AGING 


Aging improves the baking value and 
color of flour, and also materially in- 
creases its absorption power. Slack 
doughs are a common occurrence when 
using green flour. Not only does this 
flour fail to absorb its maximum quan- 
tity of water, but frequently the dough 
slackens during fermentation. This re- 
sults in increasing the problems of fer- 
mentation and make up, and also reduces 
the yield of bread per barrel. 

There is no reason for the green flour 
period to be dreaded, if bakers will face 
this with full knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the new flour, and with con- 
fidence in themselves. While advisable 
to commence slowly the use of new flour, 
still this is a problem that confronts 
the baker each year, and the sooner he 
solves it the better. 


FLOURS 


Bread manufacturers differ greatly as 
to what kind of flour they consider best 
for bread making. Some demand the 
best grades, while many prefer the sec- 
ond ones, and some few the poorer 
grades. Some bakers use flours milled 
from the strongest bread flour wheats 
grown, others are satisfied with flours 
made from somewhat weaker wheats, 
while still others find it possible to use 
successfully a blend of soft and strong 
flours. In the modern’ machinery 
equipped bread plant it is preferable to 
use nothing weaker than flours milled 
from Kansas or blue-stem wheats. 


FLOUR CLASSIFICATION 


Flours may“ be placed in four classes: 
fancy or short patent (about 60 per 
cent), long patent (about 80 per cent), 
straight (about 95 per cent), and first 
clear. 

But few bakers use expensive short 
atent flours. The most popular is the 
ong patent or bakers grade. Straights 
are not generally used. Clears are used 
to some extent by the foreign element 
in making dark breads. 

Comparative analyses of these various 
grades are approximately as follows, in 


percentages: 
Ash Dry gluten Protein 


Short patent .... 0.40 11.50 11.75 
Long patent .... 0.45 12.00 12.25 
Straight ........ 0.50 12.50 12.75 
Clear ..cccccccee 0.70 13.00 13.25 


The dry gluten is usually lower than 
the total protein, due to the loss of 
some of the soluble proteins during 
washing. It will be seen that the higher 
the ash content the poorer the grade. 
The ash content of flours of the same 
grade will vary with the gluten con- 
tent. The lower the percentage of glu- 
ten the lower the ash content, and vice 
versa. 


The value of a flour analysis depends 
largely upon one’s ability to correctly in- 


terpret this. To do so one must at the 
same time possess a full knowledge of 
the commercial baking value of a flour. 
It is a mistake to attempt to establish 
a value of flour from its chemical com- 
position only, or to determine its value 
entirely from a baking test. 

While a very few laboratory men are 
able to derive information from a labora- 
tory baking test, it will be found better 
practice to determine this from a com- 
mercial baking. A chemical analysis 
furnishes about 50 per cent of the in- 
formation concerning the baking value 
of a flour, and a properly conducted 
baking test the other 50 per cent. 

It is often the case that a reliable 
laboratory wrongly condemns a flour be- 
cause of drawing conclusions from a 
chemical analysis and laboratory baking 
test (which is frequently valueless) with- 
out knowledge of the commercial bak- 
ing results. One must be able to make 
deductions from this before he attempts 
to determine the baking value of a 
flour. The best place to make a commer- 
cial baking test of a flour is in the shop 
and under the conditions where it is to 
be used, 

Frequently bakers condemn a flour, or 
a chemist, salesman, or miller praises a 
flour, because of sheer ignorance as to 
its real baking value.. A flour should 
never be condemned till the best possible 
bread is made therefrom. This consists 
in the making of a proper dough (well 
balanced formula, right time and method 
of mixing, correct temperature, and de- 
sired consistency), giving standard fer- 
mentation, and making up, proofing and 
baking according to recognized methods. 

- There is too great a tendency on the 
part of bakers to condemn a flour be- 
cause it fails to make satisfactory bread 
when subjected to his conditions and 
methods, when excellent bread might be 
made by slightly changing his formula 
or methods. Almost every flour requires 
a different treatment. Bakers should 
become well enough informed to be able 
to quickly grasp a situation and make 
necessary changes. At the same time 
they should be sure of their ground, and 
not make unwise or radical changes. 

When trouble occurs in one’s shop he 
often makes quick changes, based on 
snap judgment. This too frequently en- 
larges one’s problem rather than solv- 
ing it. 

APPLICATION OF NEW METHODS 


Much attention is now being given to 
the practical application of the Hydro- 
gen Concentration method in establishing 
and maintaining uniform flour grades. 

Some of the better informed technical 
men are making good use of the ash 
protein ratio in determining the grades 
and baking values of flours. This ratio 
will be found to vary greatly with flours 
of different grades. A high number in- 
dicates good grade, while a low number 
is indicative of poor grade. The num- 
bers below will show the variations of 
the ash protein ratio in the different 
grades of flours: short patent, 30; long 
patent, 27; straight, 24; first clear, 19. 

It is impossible for one to be con- 
fronted with the great number of prob- 
lems involved in the various phases of 
milling and baking without being pro- 
foundly impressed with the challenge 
that these me} industries are making to 
young manhood. No longer are they be- 
ing operated by rule of thumb methods. 
They are being directed along lines that 
require men of the best brawn and brain. 

As in other lines the presses of a 
flour milling concern or bread factory 
will depend to a great degree upon the 
breadth of policy and the enlargement of 
vision that will be given the concern by 
the younger men of today. Therefore 
the importance of the most thorough and 
best training possible for men fitting 
themselves for places of responsibility in 
these two great industries. 
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MICHIGAN BAKERS’ ANNUAL 





Attendance at Lansing Meeting Disappointing—Business Sessions Enlivened 
by Discussions on Current Topics—Association Votes to Affiliate 
With American Bakers’ Association—Food Faddists 
Advised to Cease Attacks on White Bread 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held at the Kerns Hotel, Lansing, Nov. 
14-15. The attendance of bakers was 
disappointing, and the convention did 
not start in very auspiciously, but be- 
fore it had been in session an hour, the 
bakers realized that the meeting was to 
be exceedingly interesting. 

The two sessions on the opening day 
were enlivened by the introduction of the 
new perfect loaf for discussion and the 
appearance of one Dr. W. F. Ries, who 
calls himself the head of the National 
Public Health Bureau. This party has a 
hobby of condemning white bread and 
advocating the eating of whole wheat 
bread, carrot and turnip tops, and un- 
cooked vegetables. He had the courage 
to appear before the bakers, but re- 
treated under a shower of questions. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


President A. B. Wilmink, of Grand 
Rapids, called the convention to order 
at 10:30, making no formal address, but 
merely welcoming the bakers and friends 
to Lansing. Reports of the secretary 
and treasurer showed that the associa- 
tion was in a healthy condition, with a 
balance in the treasury amounting to 
$784. 

Following these reports a question by 
the president started a lively discussion 
and changed this session from what would 
have been a very short and dull one. 
The question asked was whether the new 
product announced by the Ward Baking 
Co., and described in the Nov. 8 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, would be 
put on the market so bakers in various 
parts of the country could purchase 
same, 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, manager of the 
American Bakers’ Association, was called 
on, but stated that he did not know any 
more about the product than had been 
published in the trade papers. He ex- 
plained that the American Institute of 
Baking had been working on such a 
thing for the past two vears, but had not 
as yet reached a point where an an- 
nouncement could be made. Dr. Barnard 
also said that he thought it possible in 
this new way to build up a complete 
loaf, and that it was very fortunate for 
the bakers that such a loaf had been 
made. 

Edward L. Strain, Battle Creek, spoke 
against the campaign being carried on 
for whole wheat bread. He mentioned 
one in the public schools and sanitariums 
at Battle Creek in which white bread is 
being bitterly attacked, and said it was 
a crime to permit these “nuts” to turn 
the minds of the children. Mr. Strain 
said he doubted the sincerity of a cer- 
tain company in putting out a new prod- 
uct, and claimed that the best place to 
solve problems of this kind was at the 
American Institute of Baking. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, said he believed that the very 
bakers who are interested in knowing as 
to whether this new product was to be 
put on the market or not are no doubt 
the same bakers who refused to spend a 
small amount to support their own insti- 
tution at Chicago. 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, Chicago, called the bakers’ atten- 
tion to the publicity being carried on by 
a certain magazine and in the newspa- 
pers, in which white bread was called 
poisonous and a rat killer. He explained 
that if white bread alone will kill rats, 
so would many other foods, and added 
that no one eats white bread alone, but 
it always is used with butter, milk and 
other food containing vitamines. 

Before adjourning, Mr. Lawrence, of 
the Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as the plant of the 
City Baking Co., Grand Rapids, had 
burned on Nov. 9, and the company suf- 
fered a heavy loss, a letter of sympathy 
be sent to Mr. Scott, the manager, from 
the association. President Wilmink ap- 


pointed a committee, consisting of W. E. 


Long, E. L. Strain and C. Lawrence, to 
attend to this. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first speaker was W. E. Long, of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, who spoke 
on “Four Leading Departments of the 
Bakery.” 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, Chicago, gave a splendid talk 
on the need of organization, and asked 
Michigan bakers to join and support the 
national body in the work being carried 
on. He described the activities of the 
American Bakers’ Association in regard 
to mold, and said the American Insti- 
tute of Baking is spending thousands of 
dollars to overcome this disease. He 
spoke of unfair tactics and competition 
of the chain stores in using bread as a 
leader, and selling it at a loss, and of 
proposed legislation being supported by 
the national body to prevent these 
schemes. 

The speaker mentioned that many small 
bakers do not want to join the American 
Bakers’ Association, believing it to be 
an organization of and for ti bakers 
alone. Mr. Russell explained that most 
large bakeries have laboratories of their 
own, but the American Institute of Bak- 
ing is anxious to solve the problems of 
all bakers. After four months of re- 
search work a perfect toaster has been 
made possible, he stated, which will do 
its work quickly and perfectly. It is 
planned to have the bakers sell these 
toasters at a low price to their custom- 
ers. 

Following Mr. Russell’s address, Ed- 
ward L. Strain spoke in support of the 
American Bakers’ Association and urged 
the adoption of the following resolution, 
which was unanimously carried: 

“Whereas, The welfare of the baking 
industry demands a uniting of all Ameri- 
can states into a strong association, but 
without in the least detracting from the 
strength and value of the state and na- 
tional associations, and speaking for the 
entire nation on matters of tariff, express 
rates, of the production of a quality loaf, 
and on all matters affecting the indus- 
try’s good name; and 

“Whereas, The constitution of the 
American Bakers’ Association, as amend- 
ed at the last annual convention, pro- 
vides for association membership; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, (1) That the Michigan As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry join as 
an association member of the American 
Bakers’ Association; (2) that the treas- 
urer of the Michigan Association of the 
Baking Industry receive and forward 
dues paid for that purpose by any mem- 
ber of the Michigan Association of the 
Baking Industry who wishes to take ad- 
vantage of the association membership 
plan; (3) that the voting power of the 
American Bakers’ Association because of 
the association membership be exercised 
according to the determination of the 
executive committee or the board of gov- 
ernors.” 

H. A. Cooper, of Harry A. Cooper & 
Co., Jackson, followed with a talk on 
“Lost Accounting.” He described in an 
able manner just what a good accounting 
system accomplishes, aa the necessity 
for bakers at all times to know the exact 
cost of production and distribution. 

This completed the programme for the 
session, but what followed proved to be 
most interesting. Dr. W. F. Ries was 
present and was invited to.say a few 
words, which he certainly did. He start- 
ed out by saying he was 73 years of age, 
hoped to live to be over 100, and that 15 
years ago he was given up to die. By 
special exercises, and various other 
things, and by eating whole wheat bread, 
uncooked vegetables, etc., he was now 
hale and hearty, and challenged any one 
to physical combat to test his strength. 
Me attacked the use of white bread, and 
stated that he was conducting a cam- 

aign in the local schools on nutrition. 

e had spoken before the Kiwanis, Ro- 








tary and other clubs, and now it seemed 
he wanted to inflict his theories upon 
the bakers, who for many years have 
been giving the American people the 
kind of bread they wanted and would 
buy. 

Following his talk, Dr. Barnard, Ed- 
ward L. Strain, John M. Hartley and 
others made short talks to the point, but 
in a very courteous manner told Dr. 
Ries, or Uncle Billy, as he called him- 
self, the value of white bread and why 
the bakers kept on making it. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At 8:30 the bakers and members of 
the allied trades inspected the modern 
plant of the Lawrence Baking Co. This 
firm has one of the finest, although not 
the largest, bakeries in Michigan, and is 
equipped with two travelling ovens and 
all other appliances required in an up- 
to-date plant. 

O. E. Rasmus, of Kalamazoo, and vice 
president of the association, presided, as 
Mr. Wilmink had a pressing engagement 
elsewhere. 

Harold E. Turley, head of the biologi- 
cal department of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, gave an educational talk 
on mold and rope in the bakery. He 
described the work being done by the 
institute, and said the best way to cure 
mold was to prevent too warm wrapping 
of bread and have sanitary conditions 
around the bakeshop, as there was less 
chance for mold in clean shops. Mr. 
Turley had a very interesting exhibit on 
mold, which occupied a prominent place 
in the meeting room, and on Wednesday 
morning he took this exhibit to the 
Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, 
and gave a short talk to the bacteriologi- 
cal class. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, manager of the 
American Bakers’ Association, was the 
last speaker. He commenced by saying 
he wondered how long the baking indus- 
try was going to permit the bread loaf 
of the American people to be maligned 
by the food cranks in public schools, 
clubs, ete. The bakers are so busy mak- 
ing a good loaf of bread that they have 
no time to acquaint the public with the 
facts regarding it. It is the bakers’ 
duty to do this, but have they time and 
the facts? It is the business of the 
American Bakers’ Association to give the 
public this information, and Dr. Barnard 
offered the Michigan bakers assistance 
to combat these attacks. 

Bread is no perfect food, he said. 
Mother’s bread was not a perfect food, 
but bakers’ bread is the basic food of 
the American people and they eat more 
of it than any other food. Bread is the 
most perfect food, with possibly the ex- 
ception of milk, and bread as a part of 
a meal takes a prominent place. 

The superloaf has been discussed for 
years, Dr. Barnard explained, but no one 
thinks that it will be the leading loaf of 
the baking industry. He said that all 
bakers will use it, and welcome the day 
when it arrives. Dr. Alonzo Taylor 
claimed the American people must in- 
crease the intake of carbohydrates from 
40 to 60 per cent. Think what it would 
mean, said Dr. Barnard, to the bakers, to 
get a share of this increase. 

“Make Toast Your Breakfast Food,” 
was suggested by Dr. Barnard as a slo- 
gan. Put aside expensive breakfast 
foods, he said, and start the day right 
with toast. He also mentioned the toast- 
er described by Mr. Russell. In ad- 
vertising bread he suggested including 
butter, milk and jam, and said that co- 
operative advertising would increase the 
consumption of all these products. 

John T. Bailey, Detroit, of the Donald- 
son Poster Advertising Service, suggest- 
ed that theippointment of a committee 
of bakers and supply men, to be known 
as the Better Business Bureau, would be 
a good way to combat campaigns and 
food cranks, and increase interest in as- 
sociation work. This suggestion received 
favorable comment, and a motion was 
passed authorizing such a bureau, the 
members of which will be appointed by 
the new executive committee. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Edward L. Strain, Bat- 
tle Creek; vice president, O. E. Rasmus, 
Kalamazoo; secretary, I. Douma, Grand 
Rapids; treasurer, William Muller, Mus- 
kegon. Executive committee: Peter Fer- 
inga, Grand Rapids, Henry Way, Jack- 
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son, Edward Heid, Saginaw, and Gene 
Gauss, Lansing. 


ENTERTAIN MENT FEATURES 


The annual banquet held in the dining 
room of the Kerns Hotel, Tuesday eve- 
ning, was well attended. A _ splendid 
musical programme was rendered by an 
orchestra and a male quartette. W. §. 
Long, Chicago, acted as_ toastmaster. 
The principal speaker of the evening 
was the Rev. C. J. McCombe, who gave 
a rousing and patriotic address. Short 
talks were made by Dr. Barnard, I. k. 
Russell, J. T. Bailey, John M. Hartley 
and Edward L. Strain. ; 


NOTES 
C. H. Van Cléef and C. G. Fallow 


_ were present from the American Diamalt 


Co. 

J. Carey attended the convention for 
the American Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. 
Louis. 

Dr. Barnard and H. E. Turley left 
for South Bend, Ind., where Dr. Barnard 
was to address the bakers. 


C. P. Oliver and C. E. Paret ably re; 
resented the research products depart 
ment of the Ward Baking Co. 

The interests of the Union Steel Prod 
ucts Co. were taken care of by Brock 
way Dickie, secretary of the company. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by C. F. Varney, A. J. Leahy, Louis 
Den Uyl, L. M. Osborne and I. Douma. 

A. G. Kastler, Detroit branch man- 
ager for the Red Star Yeast & Producis 
Co., attended, with J. J. Paar, demon- 
strator. 


Those present from the Sheffield-Kiny 
Milling Co. were Don C. Graham, Mi: 
neapolis, D. C. Wayne, Saginaw, ani 
Ralph P. Gauer, Jackson. 

The election of Edward L. Strain as 
president was very popular. It is the 
opinion that he will make the Michigan 
association a very strong one. 

J. F. Hall, central states manager for 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, came 
over from Toledo. He was assisted |) 
J. H. Bolen, of Grand Rapids. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. representa- 
tives included Conrad G. Ferdin, Minne- 
apolis, James Postma, Grand Rapids. 
= and T. P. Jasgar, South Bend, 
Ind. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s contin 
gent consisted of Howard W. Files, Min 
neapolis, A. C. Smith, manager Detroit 
office, Glenn Powers, Lansing, and W. A. 
Shafer, Grand Rapids. 

H. W. Adams, manager Detroit office, 
assisted by W. F. Lewis, J. Brouwer, 
Grand Rapids, and V. J. Majehrzak, 
Lansing, looked after the interests o/ 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Mrs. S. M. Gauss, Lansing, was greet- 
ed by her many friends at the conven 
tion hall and banquet. She is intereste:! 
in the Lawrence Baking Co., and took an 
active interest in the proceedings. 

W. G. Robinson, Saginaw, represente:! 
the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenwortl:, 
Kansas. He recently joined the selling 
force of this concern, having until Oct. 
1 been with the Bay State Milling Co. 

Representatives of the Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich., were very 
popular. They were S. A. von Jasmund. 
F. Z. Wright and J. B. Hill, and the: 
gave away leather note books, pencils 
and milk bottle openers. 

It was regretted that not more than 
30 bakers were in attendance. The in- 
élement weather no doubt kept several! 
away, but November is a busy month for 
most bakers, and perhaps not the bes! 
time to hold a convention. 


W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co.. 
went to Hammond, Ind., to prepare for 
the opening of his new bakery in tha! 
city. The enterprise will be wn a 
the Calumet Baking Co., and a receptio 
will be held Saturday evening, Nov. 15. 
The mayor of Hammond will pull the first 
loaf from the oven, and leading banker: 
and business men of that district will be 
present. The bakery is two stories, and 
of brick, concrete and steel construction. 


Flour men and mill representatives 
present: Morris Steenman, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc; L. S. Storms and J. 
E. Bullock, International Milling Co; F. 
McDaniel, National Milling Co; Harold 
Stock and B. J. Warner, F. W. Stock 
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& Sons; John J. Green, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co; S. C. Gilbert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; W. G. Davidson, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., John T. Sherriff, To- 
ledo; Irving J. Gitzer, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc; J. E. Ellis, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co; V. A. Phelps, Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. 

Among representatives of manufactur- 
ers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
present were: A. E. Whitaker, Malt- 
Diastase Co; Harry Maus, Chapman & 
Smith Co; W. S. Cain, Read Machinery 
Co; A. C. Ellis, Edward Katzinger Co; 
F, A. Aldrich, Hubbard Oven Co; W. J. 
Regan, Joe Lowe Co; H. Hodele, An- 
heuser-Busch Corporation; Sidney Ben- 
nett, Bennett Oven Co; Harry A. Cooper, 
Harry A. Cooper & Co; J.-W. Parker, 
Display Doughnut Machine Corporation; 
Richard Baxter and E. C. Miller, Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation; J. 
F. Schlicht, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co; Edward Kuttnauer, Kelly 
grates; E. E. Engel and Elmer Mack, 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co; Colonel 
C. M. Leach, Wolverine Paper Co; John 
T. Bailey, Donaldson Poster Advertis- 
ing Service; A. Katzenberg, Union Ma- 


chinery Co. 
S. O. Werner. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERY NEWS 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 18.—Dugan Bros., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. will erect a bakin 
plant in this city to cost $200,000, an 
contain 11 large ovens. This firm has a 
number of bakeries in Brooklyn. 

Lehroff’s bakery will open at 78 Prince 
Street, Newark, Essex County. 

Nancy Nicoll will open a bakery at 
27 Church Street, Montclair. 

Fire severely damaged the bakery con- 
ducted by W. E. Heisler, Woodbury. 

Herman Morschel, on Coles Street, 
Jersey City, has been connected with the 
bakery business for 20 years. 

J. Hogan, of Jersey City, recently 
bought a bakery on Bergenline Avenue 
and Dodd Street, West Hoboken. This 
establishment was conducted by the 
Schrumpf family for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 

Albert Hoffman, West Hoboken, has 
bought a bakery on Broadway, Wood- 
cliff-on-Hudson. It is a daylight estab- 
lishment, and sanitary in the most minute 
detail. Mr. Hoffman has been a baker 
for 24 years. 

The Ridgefield Park Baking Co. has 
been incorporated, with $125,000 capital 
stock, by Adolph Kusman, Otto Anders, 
and Joseph Lichtenberger. 

Albert Striker has opened a bakery 
on Monroe Avenue, Asbury Park, known 
as the Pastry Shop. 

Henry Babcock, of Newark, has pur- 
chased a bakery on Division Avenue, 
Belleville, from Henry Brabban. 

The Schusky bakery, New Brunswick 
and Hoy avenues, Fords, has been 
burned. 

Frederick Rupp has opened a bakery 
at 295 Main Street, East Orange. 

Leo Baumann succeeded Henry Braun, 
baker, at 434 Warrén Street, Newark. 

Andro Czulajeski has sold the bakery, 
508 South Orange Avenue, Newark, to 
Robert Dassing. 

Isidor Rabstein has sold his bakery, 
52 North Nineteenth Street, East Orange, 
to Hartmann Fischer. 

K. H. Braun, 417 Central Avenue, 
Newark, has sold his bakery to John 
Simonroth. 

Henry Sauselen has bought the Lud- 
vies bakery, 3 Highland Place, Maple- 
Ww 


Michael Reinhardt has bought the bak- 
ery of C. Stickel, Rutherford. 

Fred Welker and August Schuler have 
bought the Ennis bakery and lunchroom, 
Union Hill. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





BISCUIT COMPANIES ENLARGING 

The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 
modern plant at Denver, Colo., 166x125, 
five stories high, to cost about $400,000. 

The Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, 
Colo., is erecting a four-story addition, 
which will double the capacity of the 
present plant. New machinery costin 
approximately $75,000 will be installed. 
The plant, when operating to capacity, 
will use 1,000 bbls of flour per weak 
The 35 salesmen have been supplied with 
automobiles to call on their trade, while 
10 large auto trucks deliver the finished 
products to stores and depots. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


In the building and some other trades 
here, groups of workmen have formed 
themselves into little syndicates, for the 
purpose of taking over public and other 
contracts without the assistance of out- 
side capital. These syndicates call them- 
selves “guilds,” in imitation of the trade 
guilds which controlled the several arts 
and mysteries in the Middle Ages. These 
societies have had no great success. 

In the baking trade several socialist 
bodies have started bakeries, the one of 
the Independent Labor party in London 
being the most important, but its opera- 
tions have not been wholly encouraging 
to its enthusiastic promoters. 

It is announced now that a “guild bak- 
ery” is to be established at Lowestoft, a 
prosperous town on the east coast. But 
when the announcement is analyzed it 
seems that the venture has nothing in 
common with even the builders’ guild 
referred to above; that is, it is not a 
group of bakers who intend to do the 
work and run the business between them. 

The venture is, in fact, being under- 
taken by a labor candidate, another gen- 
tleman, evidently also a labor politician, 
and a third who is a labor politician and 
a practical baker. The skill of the lat- 
ter, whatever it may be, supplies the ex- 
cuse for the use of the word “guild.” 
The capital of the three is evidently to 
supply the capital of the concern, and 
these three are thus “capitalists” just as 
much as if they were investing thousands. 

This trio has started with a gratuitous 
advertisement in all the leading news- 
papers, as the prize for astuteness in 
adopting the word “guild” to their pur- 
poses. They start by selling the 4-lb loaf 
2c less than do the other bakers. 


COLLATERAL TROUBLES 


Wrapping bread in pretty wax paper 
is a cleanly and a desirable practice, and 
ought to show nothing but good results. 
Whether the quickly growing bread wrap- 
ping practice is to be credited to the 
manufacturers who sell the machines, or 
to the bakers who are developing a nice 
hygienic sense, it would be difficult to 
say, but certain it is that the baker is 
not being forced in the matter by his 
customers. Yet the practice is growing 
so quickly that it is almost a safe proph- 
ecy that in 10 years’ time there will be 
more wrapped bread sold than that which 
is not. 

The innovation is producing effects 
hardly expected. For one thing, it is 
likely to alter permanently the shape of 
English loaves from round to oblong, and 
from crusty to pan bread. But at the 
present stage it is creating a first class 
crisis in trading circles. The first man 
in a district to install a wrapping machine 
does so as a method of advertising and 
a means of increasing his trade. 

If he sells the wrapped bread at the 
same price as the unwrapped, his com- 
petitors, with some show of reason, ac- 
cuse him of underselling. If he reason- 
ably asks his customers to pay more for 
the wrapped article, he pleases his com- 
petitors, but a great many, probably the 
majority, of his customers would still 
prefer the cheaper loaf, and the whole 
purpose of his efforts will be frustrated. 

This crisis has already arisen in many 
localities, and will recur until wrapping 
becomes universal. It is stated that, at 
present, wrapping in nicely printed paper 
costs the baker about ¥4c for each 2-lb 
loaf. Although it is apparent that it 
costs something, the public is so used 
to having everything it buys put up in 
paper, or in more substantial containers, 
which are apparently not charged for, 
that it cannot understand the baker ask- 
ing to be specially paid for a small piece 
of wax paper, which is of no use to the 
customer after it has served its purpose 
of keeping the loaf free from contami- 
nation. 

For some time during the war, bakers 
were able to make an extra charge for 
delivery of bread to private customers, 
but, except in a very few cases, the charge 
has had to be discontinued. Wrapping 
of bread is responsible for a pater deal 
of the price cutting now prevalent in 
the trade; bakers who do not wrap reduce 
their price, so that the others may not 
increase their trade. This condition of 


things will make the wrapping crusade 
proceed more slowly. 


THE PASSING OF A BUSINESS 


The fight of the large trusts for su- 
premacy continues. The Aérated Bread 
Co., among its latest acquisitions, has 
taken over an old-established concern 
called Lockharts. It would not be worth 
while to mention the matter here but for 
the fact that Lockharts was quite an in- 
stitution in London among manual work- 
ers. The firm had catering shops in all 
thickly populated neighborhoods, and 
those situated in thoroughfares of much 
traffic generally opened as early as 5 
o’clock in the morning, so that workmen 
could get hot tea or coffee before going 
to work, or, if they started at 7 or 8 
o’clock, could get a substantial breakfast 
at a low price. 

This firm, like nearly all the others 
catering to manual workers, has had its 
business very cacy | reduced by the 
changes in customs and regulations which 
have occurred since 1918. The inaugura- 
tion of the eight-hour day in most trades 
cut off several hours in the morning, so 
that men who previously started, say, at 
6 a.m., now start at 8. In the early days, 
workmen were pleased to have shops open 
where they could get a meal; now, with 
the later hours, they have breakfast pre- 
pared at home before leaving. The 
Aérated Bread Co. does not intend to 
continue Lockharts as workmen’s restau- 
rants, but is having all the places altered 
to the uniform pattern of its own estab- 
lishments. 

HOW THEY DID IT 


The “master” of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Bakers for this year is John 
Kingsford, who was for some 42 years 
an importer of flour in Mark Lane. In 
the course of handing over the medals 
given by the company for best London 
bread at the annual exhibition, he gave 
to the bakery school students, assembled 
at Bakers’ Hall, in Harp Lane, a highly 
interesting little lecture on the methods 
adopted in his time by flour importers 
to discover the character of the flour they 
were offered. 

When a merchant is offered parcels of 
flour his decision has to be made quickly; 
there is no opportunity of baking sam- 
ples, even if a baked loaf gave the best 
indication of a flour’s character. So much 
depends on the skill and care of the 
baker that the appearance of the loaf 
may be very deceptive as to the quality 
of the flour from which it is made. 

The practice among merchants in Mr. 
Kingsford’s time, when buying imported 
flour, was to take a small quantity in the 
mouth, and make it into dough with 
saliva, then stretch it with the fingers 
to find the nature of the gluten. Mr. 
Kingsford stated that this crude method 
of testing flour was not only quick, but 
sufficient, for one familiar with it, to 
enable him to tell the commercial value 
of the flour to within 6d or Is per sack. 

In stretching the little piece of dough, 
the purpose was to see its elasticity —— 
erty, then to note the appearance of the 
fracture when it ultimately broke. If 
the fracture ‘was ragged, and compara- 
tively thick, then the flour was suspected 
either of containing poor, short wheat, 
or a proportion of some that had been 
“grown.” The strongest and soundest 
flours would stretch until the dough was 
quite thin and transparent, and would 
break with a sharp, even fracture. A 
certain time was allowed for the small 
piece of dough to lie before it was tested 
in the manner described. 

This rough method of testing flour I 
had not hitherto heard of, but I remem- 
ber, some 50 years ago, that wheat was 
invariably chewed by the would-be pur- 
chaser, as a test of its quality for flour 
making, the small piece of gluten ob- 
tained, as the result of the chewing, sup- 
plying the data on which to form a judg- 
ment. 

A YEAST CONTRACT 

It has been announced here that a “vast 
contract for yeast” for the United States 
has just been concluded with the Distil- 
lers’ Co., Ltd., the purchasers being a 
group of American capitalists. If this 
arrangement is really accomplished, it 
will open up some interesting problems 
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connected with yeast manufacture and 
transport. 

So far as the ocean voyage is con- 
cerned, there should be no serious diffi- 
culty. Already yeast is exported by 
ship, the voyage taking over 14 days, 
but, with the fast liners to America, the 
whole journey, from the factory to the 
user, need not occupy more than a week, 
and as, no doubt, special precautions will 
be taken as to packing and stowing, the 
yeast should get to the States in as good 
condition as it is delivered here. 

Probably the United States system of 
mixing a quantity of starch with the 
yeast will be followed in the case of that 
sent from Britain, although the yeast sold 
to bakers here contains none. If the 
quantity exported is very large, it is a 
nice point as to how the drain will affect 
home supplies. 

Already the Distillers’ Co., Ltd., by 
the absorption of smaller concerns, has 
the whole of the yeast trade, as far as 
British manufacture is concerned, in its 
own hands. But ports are open still for 
yeast supplies from the Continent, and 
there is accumulating evidence that that 
supply is elastic, and toreign manufac- 
turers are likely to be able and ready to 
meet any possible shortage on account 
of home made yeast being exported. 

The demand from the United States 
for yeast is evidently one of the effects 
of the prohibition of spirituous liquors 
there. But the information was current 
here, some months ago, that because of 
excessive duties on spirits, their con- 
sumption had so been reduced that stocks 
were accumulating on the manufacturers’ 
hands, and values falling. The effect, it 
was said, would be to increase the price 
of yeast. If there is to be much more 
yeast made, so will there be much more 
spirit. It cannot all profitably be turned 
into industrial spirit, as there is already 
enough of that, nor can it be made into 
vinegar, as in the yeast manufactory in 
Australia. 

It is stated that the news of this yeast 
deal created a great demand on the ex- 
changes for shares of the Distillers’ Co., 
Ltd. The capital of the company is 
$25,000,000, with a market value of some 
$50,000,000. 

A TENDENCY 


The great expense of maintaining trav- 
ellers “on the road” is inducing firms 
that have made reputations in one or two 
particular lines to broaden their bound- 
aries, and to become agents for anything 
and everything. The new business is only 
partially successful. 

The machines sold by small yeast and 
sundries firms are of course standard 
type, guaranteed to make sponge cakes 
and other whipped goods from almost 
any sort of materials. The type is that 
brought out first, I think, in the United 
States, although it is only a modification 
of the machine whisk called the “Cadish,” 
which has been in use here for over 40 
years. There is the deep pan, with a 
globular wire whisk on a rigid handle. 
The “Cadish” whisk had the handle piv- 
oted-near its center, ihe head of the whisk 
thus making only one circle in the bowl. 

The new type, in its many varieties, 
makes a multitude of circles around the 
circumference of the bowl, the diameters 
of these circles reaching from the cir- 
cumference of the bowl to its center. 
Although there are so many types, there 
is not much difference in the action or in 
the results. The old “Cadish” whisk had 
differential speeds, obtained by the ma- 
nipulation of double cone gearing fixed 
generally on the counter shafts high up 
on the wall, whereas in the new machines 
the gearing is all safely housed in gear 
boxes on the machines. 

Just as there is the tendency to a-single 
type for confectionery machinery, so all 
the makers and all agents appear to be 
adapting their dough mixing machines to 
a single type. The body of the favorite 
type of machine consists of a large steel 
bowl, which is made to revolve while the 
dough is being mixed. In this a single or 
double arm rotates, so that it keeps close 
to the side of the bowl throughout the 
revolution of the latter, and operates as 
far as its center. ; 

The defect of machines of this type, 
from a mechanical and I think an eco- 
nomical point of view, is that the work 
to be done, which is really heavy as the 
dough approaches complete mixing, is 
quite a long way removed from the im- 
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mediate shaft that has to do it, and, 
in consequence, the arm has to be in- 
ordinately strong for the nature of the 
work. 

There are two reasons given for the 
adoption of these arm machines. One 
is that the motion is like that of the 
human arm in dough making and there- 
fore, as some think, the correct move- 
ment. The other explanation is that the 
dough is well stretched and toughened, 
and that it is possible in such a machine 
to get more water into it, and therefore 
to increase the yield of bread, than is 
possible in machines of the older kind. 

This is really the argument that sells 
the machines, as London bakers are 
now, on account of the weight of bread 
being fixed, very anxious about yield. 
As most of these bowl machines necessi- 
tate the cutting out of the dough in 
pieces, and have other disadvantages as 
compared with some of the simpler, older 
types, the present craze for imitation is 
not likely to last. 


A STRANGE SURVIVAL 


The eve of Allhallow Day, or, as it is 
called in Scotland, Halloween, is Oct. 31. 
There are no reliable records of its 
origin, but some weird association with 
witches, his Satanic majesty, and a few 
other quaint and queer beings, are mixed 
up in its history. For some reason it is 
regarded as a time when the veil of fu- 
turity is lifted, and people, principally 
the young, if they will perform certain 
ceremonies, can discover what their fate 
is to be, or who is to be their future 
partners for life. 

In the poem on Halloween, Burns de- 
scribes some of the mysterious supersti- 
tions of the occasion. Some 50 years ago 
the most of these ideas were still strong 
in Burns’s country. It was the proper 
thing for a maid to go to any bachelor’s 
garden, and, with eyes shut, to pull the 
largest and straightest “kail stock” she 
could find, and, after stripping the top 
off, to put the stock behind the door of 
her home, then wait and watch for the 
first unmarried man who entered the 
house afterwards. It was assumed that 
he was to be her husband. Bachelors 
went through the same ceremony, but 
they raided the gardens only of old 
maids. 

These practices have nearly died out 
in Scotland, but a relic of them I find 
still survives in Ireland, not in the north, 
where there is a large Scotch colony, and 
where, in the hills, the old Scottish lan- 
guage still survives, but in Dublin, in 
the midst of a Catholic and Irish popu- 
lation. 

There it seems that, at Halloween, the 
bakers are called upon to make an enor- 
mous number of cakes called “barm 
brack,” priced from 2s 6d upwards. In 
each cake there is a plain ring baked, 
and the person who gets this ring on 
Halloween is supposed to be in a fair way 
to be married within a short period. 
These cakes, fermented and containing a 
large proportion of fruit, are sold in 
Dublin by the thousands on that par- 
ticular occasion. 

On inquiry I find that, although barm 
brack is a highly popular kind of cake 
at Christmas in Belfast, there is no as- 
sociation with Halloween or the cere- 
monies of that time. I have been unable 
to discover why this ring superstition 
should survive in Dublin only of all Ire- 
land, or why the baker has been brought 
into the business. 


A FOOLISH PRACTICE 


An interesting law case has been de- 
cided here, and in the course of its hear- 
ing the judge described the practice of 
the bakery firm that lost it as foolish. 
This firm employs a large number of 
deliverers. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that these men should attend at the 
proper time in the morning, to see to the 
loading of their vans, so that they may 
reach their serving ground about the same 
time each day. This is the rule, but it is 
sometimes inadvertently, and sometimes 
deliberately, broken. 

To get over the difficulty, the firm has 
an arrangement under which a late com- 
er’s van is packed by some one else, but 
when the delinquent arrives he is fined 
48c. 
As a vanman in this firm’s employ, it 
seems there was a young man who was 
very ony late; who, in fact, when 
he felt like it, did not turn up to work 
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until everything was comfortably ready 
for him. Warned several times, he was 
told that this practice could not be tol- 
erated. He gave up his job and left with- 
out notice. 

There was a dispute as to what hap- 

ened at the actual time of dismissal, 

ut the youth sued the firm for a week’s 

wages in lieu of notice, and, as noted 
above, got a decision in his favor. The 
point that seemed to influence the judge 
was the fact that the firm, while prohibit- 
ing absence from duty, also exacted a 
fine for delinquents. This fine, in his 
view, really amounted to a measure of 
condonation of the offense, and rules the 
firm out in any action for dismissal with- 
out notice for lateness. It was on this 
account that the judge described the 
fining practice as foolish. 

The point seems to be of considerable 
importance to large firms, but this de- 
cision makes it no easier to determine 
what is the best plan of dealing with lag- 
gards. An arrangement whereby a man 
may be dismissed without notice is only 
possible if he may also leave without no- 
tice, and such a plan entails the employ- 
ment of a considerable emergency staff. 
Yet, for other reasons of control and of 
organization, there is something to be 
said for an arrangement which waives 
notice on either side. In practice the 
plan is effective. JoHn Kmxtanp. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., NOTES 


Bakery Trade Improving—Flour Stocks Small 
—Raisins Very Cheap—Fruit Cake 
Prices to Be Advanced 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 18.—Al- 
though the past month has brought about 
comparatively little change for the better 
in the local baking trade, general condi- 
tions are fairly satisfactory, and few 
serious complaints are heard from either 
wholesalers or retailers. 

Bread and cake prices remain at a sat- 
isfactory level. Washington has been re- 
markably free from price wars since the 
early part of the year, at which time one 
or two bakeries unsuccessfully attempted 
to place a cheap loaf on the market. 

eports from bakers at interior points 
in Washington territory indicate a grad- 
ual improvement in business. 

Stocks of practically all commodities 
are at a fairly low ebb, flour in particu- 
lar, and from present indications this 
situation will prevail for some time, as 
bakers in this territory show an unwill- 
ingness to purchase raw materials in 
large quantities or far in advance. 

Orders for December delivery are 
above those for November, and managers 
of supply houses anticipate a good 
trade shortly after Jan. 1, when all stocks 
will be depleted for the annual inventory. 

Selected candled eggs are quoted at 
58@60c doz; cold storage, 30@34c. 
Creamery butter, fancy, 50@5lc lb; 
prints, 51@53c; rolls, 30@32c; store 
packed, 30c; dairy prints, 30@32c; 
process butter, 35@36c. 

The sugar market has advanced during 
the past month, and merchants are pre- 
dicting higher prices during the next 30 
days. Present quotations are $6.90@7.25 
per 100 lbs for granulated. 

The effect of the monopoly created for 
the handling of raisins by the Sapiro plan 
has been to enormously increase the acre- 
age of grapes and double the tonnage of 
raisins to be taken care of by the pool. 
That the pool is certain to ruin the legiti- 
mate raisin industry and make it un- 
profitable for all growers, through over- 
production, seems inevitable. Raisin rep- 
resentatives have advised the trade that 
within the next 30 days it no doubt would 
be able to buy raisins in 25-case lots 3@4c 
cheaper, or at around 10@12c Ib, while 
those who buy in car lots would no doubt 
get a price of about 8c. 

Bakers who manufacture large quanti- 
ties of fruit cake will be compelled to ask 
higher prices this year, due to the ad- 
vance in nuts, citron, orange and lemon 
peel, and the many other ingredients that 
enter into it. It has been the custom 
of many bakers in the past to put out 
a piece of fruit cake to retail at 
50c Ib, but bakers say it will be necessary 
to get 60@75c for the same grade this 
winter. 

There was some improvement noted in 
flour trading this month, but the majori 
of the sellers report business of 

















volume. There is little disposition to or- 
der flour for shipment beyond 30 to 60 
days, and the trade has not begun to 
anticipate its requirements for January. 

Canadian flours, which are selling at 
about $1 over domestic springs, are not 
in so great demand, and appear to be 
affected by the high premium. Men rep- 
resenting Canadian mills say their sales 
are materially affected by the attitude of 
the Canadian railroads toward shipments 
across the border. These roads have 
taken the position that no more of their 
own cars will be sent to this country 
and that, for a time at least, shipments 
will be made only in foreign cars. 


NOTES 

Holmes & Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street 
N.W., has adopted Holmes News as an 
advertising medium to tell the public 
about its products. 

E. C. Andrews, E. T. Stanard, Arthur 
Bernet, P. S. Wilson, and Eugene Dreyer, 
all of St. Louis, were here attending the 
Feed Control Officials’ meeting last week. 

P. M. Dorsch, 635-641 S Street N.W., 
says the cake business is pickin 42 more 
rapidly than that of bread. Mr. Dorsch 
is preparing to install new equipment for 
cake baking. 

The four-story addition to the plant 
of the White Cross bakery on S Street 
N.W. is about ready for occupancy. This 
addition is the second within the past 
year and a half. 

O. A. McCrea, M. A. Gray, chemist of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, D. G. 
Lowell, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
Professor Harry Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, were here 
last week attending the annual confer- 
ence of the United States Feed Control 
Officials. 

C. V. Topping, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, C. 
M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, and A. R. Kinney, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., 
members of the feed control committee 
and prominently known in the milling in- 
dustry, were here last week. 

Among those attending the annual 
meeting of the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials in session at the Raleigh 
Hotel, Nov. 13-14, were: R. E. McCosh, 
R. E. McCosh & Co., Baltimore; R. E. 
Williams, manager Chippewa Milling 
Co., Montevideo, Minn; R. P. Purchase, 
Commander Flour Co., Philadelphia; L. C. 
Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa; C. G. Wehmann, H. 
Wehmann & Co., Minneapolis; H. J. 
Bergman, Bergman Millfeed, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; J. B. McLemore, Nashville, 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion; Charles Waldron and W. R. Leath- 
ers, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





BALTIMORE GOSSIP 

Bakers of Baltimore are enthusiastic 
over the outlook for the winter, their 
optimism being based on the increase in 
trade noted during October and No- 
vember. 

Business in the baking world is fast 
getting back to normal. The bank clear- 
ings show that payrolls of the large 
manufacturing plants are increasing 
daily, giving new life to the smaller in- 
dustries which supply the daily needs of 
the population of the district. 


Not in more than a year has the bak- ° 


ing business in Baltimore been as 

as since Oct. 1. The series of contests 
put on by the wholesale bakers during 
the spring and summer months is partly 
responsible. 

Numerous industrial and manufactur- 
ing plants have resumed full operations 
during the past two months, and unem- 
ployment has about disappeared from 
this section. 

Allied tradesmen and supply houses 
are greatly encouraged over the activities 
in their lines, as renewed activity in the 
baking industry is evidenced by the 
heavy buying of machinery and equip- 
ment by bakers. 

Buyers of flour are more willing to 
— their orders often than buy in 
arge quantities, due to the uncertain 
of the market. They feel that they will 
have little difficulty in obtaining flour 
when they require it, and the car situa- 
tion is causing them little concern. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of whole- 
sale and retail bakers are reported to 
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be small to fair, and bakers show little 
willingness to increase the stocks they 
have on hand. 

Bakers in general are not stocking up 
on supplies of any kind at this season 
of the year, as another month will bring 
them up to the annual inventory period. 


J. Harry Woorewee. 





NEW YORK STATE GOSSIP 

The National Biscuit Co. has purchased 
property at Tenth Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street, in order to enlarge. 

Regarding the rumor that the National 
Biscuit Co. might consolidate with the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., John H. Wiles, 
treasurer of the latter company, siiys 
that no such plan is contemplated. 

The board of appeals has denied the 
General Baking Co. a hearing on its ap- 
plication to extend its present bakery 
— 

In a bread contest by the United Bak- 
ing Co., Albany, Mrs. George E. Monroe 
took first prize for her loaf of home 
made bread, the second went to Mrs. 
J. E. Schermerhorn, and Miss Lydia 
Bond was a close third. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
13%, per cent on the preferred stock. 

The Ward Baking Co. has added 25 
heavy trucks to its equipment, and now 
has 293 in use. 

Blcom’s bakery will open at 821 
Orange Street, Syracuse. 

The Clover Baking Co., New York, his 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital 
stock. 

Charles Strack, Jr., proprietor of the 
Strack bakery, Hornell, probably will 
lose his right hand as the result of an 
accident. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, is erect- 
ing a $5,000 stable. 

Cardina & Gisel have petitioned the 
city council of Buffalo for permission to 
establish a retail bakery at 289 Grider 
Street. 

The Friedor Baking Co., Yonkers, with 
$25,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
David Dubmer, A. Friedor, and L. 
Friedor. 

The Broadway Baking Co., Yonkers, 
has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $8,000. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Troy, has 
purchased a store on School Street, to 
be used as a distributing station. 

Gus Jordan, 1101 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, has sold his bakery to G. Schulze, 
and he and his wife will to Europe. 

The Claremont Palace Garden, New 
York, will erect a bakery. 

C. M. Smith, baker, Ballston Spa, is 
erecting an addition. 

G. O. Gull, baker, Ballston Spa, will 
erect an addition. 

The Globe restaurant and bakery will 
open at Port Jervis, under management 
of W. G. Dahlkemper. 

Thomas F. MacIntyre has succeeded 
Vann Law in the bakery business at 
New Hartford. 

The bakery conducted by G. H. Myers, 
1149 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, was bad- 
ly damaged by fire. 

The Public Baking Co. will move to 
209 Smith Street, Brooklyn. 

David Safron will open a bakery on 
Sutter Avenue, Brooklyn. 

M. Goldfader will open a bakery at 
1598 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 

A bakery and lunch business will be 
opened at Saranac Lake. 

Donato Piciulo and Joseph Blum, Con- 
vent Avenue and West One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Street, New York, will 
erect a two-story bakery building. 

Wanninger & Ramminger have bought 
the bakery of J. Henkel, 2311 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Matthew Dehler, 804 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to 
Reinhard & Prior. 

Joseph Fischer has bought the bakery 
of Deeg & Gallivert, 5118 Sixth Avenue, 
Brooklyn. ; 

Gordon Grant will move his bakery to 
393 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 

V. Buetow will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 1049 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York. 

Mahler & Mueller, Inc., New York, a 
bakery business, has been incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Mrs. Jackens will open a bakery at 
299 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Ker-Ma Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
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tal stock, to operate a bakery and con- 
ionery business. 

tered LD. Randall will conduct a busi- 

ness under the name of Utica Baking Co. 

He formerly was connected with the 

Crescent Bread Co. 

In the bankruptcy case of Albert F. 
Main, baker, Rochester, a final and only 
dividend of 13.3 per cent has been de- 
clared on claims amounting to $17,598. 

The bakery of G. H. Myers, 1149 Lyell 
Avenue, Rochester, was damaged $2,500 
by fire. 

H. C. Ward has bought the Nut-Krust 
bakery, Baldwinsville. 

The Quality bakery, Brooklyn, has 
taken over the Model bakery, located on 
South Street. 

William E. Chase, baker, Rochester, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,140; no assets. 

Fire caused $5,000 damage to Hart- 
man Bros.’ bakery, Williamsville, Buffalo. 

E. J. Alverson has leased a building 
at 819 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, and 
is remodeling it for a retail bakery. 

John D. Kowalak, Jr., Buffalo, will 
establish a retail bakery at 1271 Broad- 
way. 

George V. Patrick has opened a retail 
bakeshop at 1238 East Genesee Street, 
Buffalo. 

The Merchants’ Cafeteria Corporation, 
New York, has incorporated to do a gen- 
eral baking business. 

S. B. Thomas, Inc., New York, to 
conduct a general bakery, with $10,000 
capital stock, is under direction of Kath- 
leen Thomas, Robert S. Swanson, and 
William E. Buchtenkirch. 

The “Chocolate Shop,’ Saranac Lake, 
will establish a bakery and confectionery 
business. 

After two years of life as country 
gentleman, Rudolph Maisch has opened a 
bakery at 3 Maple Avenue, Rockville 
Center, equipped with modern appliances. 

C. Hegelmann, 8817 Jamaica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to J. 
Schuetz. 

Frank Wuns, Astoria, L. I., has sold 
his bakery to Robert Gross, of Port 
Richmond. 

George E. and Arthur J. Farley, Bing- 
hamton, in company with Thomas M. 
Sullivan, have purchased the holdings of 
the Hodge Candy & Baking Co. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The meeting of the Progressive Bak- 
ers’ Association, at Hagerstown, Md., on 
Nov. 8, with headquarters at the Hamil- 
ton Hotel, was called to order at 8 
o'clock with Frank E. Smith, of Cum- 
berland, Md., presiding. Other officers 
present included C. Z. Eby, vice presi- 
dent, Waynesboro, Pa; A. B. Fogel, 
treasurer, Cumberland; E. B. Clark, sec- 
retary, Hagerstown. 

President Smith welcomed the bakers 
and their friends and expressed his 
pleasure at such a representative turn- 
out. He complimented the allied trades- 
men for the interest they are taking in 
the Progressive association, and ated 
their continued support. reasurer 
Fogel reported all bills paid and a cash 
balance in the bank. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
chairman of the committee on unfair 
trade practices, said all bakers who had 
been reported for such practices had 
been called upon by the committee, and 
each one had promised to eliminate them 
at once. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, 
Washington, D. C., who was present by 
special invitation, spoke on the advantage 
of scientific control of bakeries and the 
necessity of bakers having their raw ma- 
terials tested. He said cut prices can 
be eliminated by standard weights and 
cost accounting systems. He emphasized 
the danger of overbuying, and said it 
was a result of the buyer not knowing 
the market demand for the product in 
question. The result, of course, is idle 
dollars. 

C. G. Standeford, division manager of 
the Potomac states territory for the Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers, said the tendency 
and demand of modern times is to im- 
prove every product, and competition in- 
creases this necessity. There is in addi- 
tion a real mercenary, monetary com- 
mercial reason for producing quality, 
which means the difference between a 
profit or a loss to the baker. In con- 
clusion Mr. Standeford said the problem 
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of home baking has been thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Sun Maid Raisin Growers. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
advised the bakers to produce quality 
products, render service, watch their ac- 
counting system and not worry about the 
bakers who are cutting prices in order 
to get business. The speaker advocated 
the scientific control of bakeries, and 
pointed to prominent men in the trade 
who have made a success of the business 
by having their plants under the control 
of trained men at all times. 

G. A. Hall, manager of the Chambers- 
burg (Pa.) Baking Co., extended an in- 
vitation to the association to hold its 
next meeting at Chambersburg in con- 
junction with the Franklin County bak- 
ers, at which time he hoped to have the 





The Caskey Baking Co., Martinsburg, 
W. Va., and Hagerstown, Md., is using 
the Illustrated News service to advertise 
its bakery products. 


President Smith, Treasurer Fogel and 
E. A. Wilson, baker, together with 
Frank Miller, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., came by motor from Cumber- 
land. 


In order to make daily tests of all 
materials used in making Tip Top, But- 
ter Cream and other bread products of 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Baking Co. a 
large laboratory has been installed. 

C. G. Standeford and H. M. Leib, of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, provided 
a liberal supply of raisins and raisin 
punch, and had the hall attractively dec- 


Horace D. Likins, Business Manager of the New England Bakers’ Associaton 


Progressives iron out some of the unfair 
trade practices now existing in that sec- 
tion of the country. The invitation was 
accepted, and the next meeting will be 
held on Dec. 13, in the Chamber of 
Commerce, the bakers and allied trades- 
men having headquarters at the Wash- 
ington Hotel. 

President Smith gave a vivid talk on 
his recent trip to Atlanta, Ga., to attend 
the conference of southern bakers. He 
reviewed the many things discussed at 
this conference and recommended that 
the Progressive Bakers’ Association 
adopt some sort of an emblem to be 
used on wagons and automobiles, and in 
stores. 

NOTES 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
was present to greet his many friends. 

S. J. Esser, of the Schneider bakery, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., motored over with 
a party of friends. 

C. B. Wilkes, George Roessner and 
John Wareham were Hagerstown bakers 
taking an active part in the meeting. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the National Ce- 
real Products Laboratories, Washington, 
D. C., is becoming a regular conven- 
tionite. 





orated with some of their new designs 
for bakery advertising. 


Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., sec- 
retary of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, motored over and had with 
him John Hershberger and Albert Schul- 
ler, who were boosting for the Potomac 
States convention to be held in Frederick, 
May 29-31. 


The members of the Kiwanis Club, 
Harrisburg, Pa. were entertained at 
their weekly luncheon by the bakers of 
that territory, the affair being in charge 
of James Pryor, of the Pryor Baking 
Co., and E. S. Manbeck, of the Manbeck 
Baking Co. 


Thomas Slingluff, formerly connected 
with the Caskey Baking Co., Hagers- 
town, Md., is now with Lloyd’s steam 
bakery, Martinsburg, W. Va., in the ca- 
pacity of head office man, succeeding the 
late C. M. Snapp, who was killed in an 
automobile accident last summer. 


Lloyd’s steam bakery, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., has acquired a plot of ground along 
the Cumberland Valley Railroad, 275x 
115, which will be used for future ex- 
pansion. Part of the ground has already 
been utilized by erecting a substantial 
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cooling, packing and shipping depart- 
ment. 

H. R. Markwith, formerly with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., working out of 
the Washington, D. C., office for the past 
12 years and who during the summer 
opened the Capital Flour & Feed Bro- 
kerage, with offices in the Departmental 
Bank Building, has closed that concern 
and is now with the Green-Mish Co., with 
offices in the Hibbs Building, on Fif- 
teenth Street N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Markwith will have charge of the 
flour department and will specialize in 
the bakery trade, handling the accounts 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. and the 
Atkinson Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
and the Thomas Page Milling Co., of 
Topeka, Kansas. 

J. Harry Woorrmce. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ MANAGER 


Following the action taken by the 
New England Bakers’ Association at its 
recent convention at Swampscott, Mass., 
Horace D. Likins, of Springfield, was 
appointed business manager of the asso- 
ciation. The New England association 
has grown so rapidly and its activities 
on behalf of members increased to such 
a point that a paid executive was found 
necessary. 

Mr. Likins is eminently fitted for the 
position. He is 47 years of age, and 
since 1901 has been connected with the 
N. S. Day Associates, manufacturers of 
novelties and fancy goods. Mr. Likins 
will have his headquarters at 18 Oliver 
Street, Boston. 





SOUTHERN BAKERY NOTES 

Frank Novitzky, aged 71, for many 
years owner of the Vienna bakery, Ben- 
tonville, Ark., died recently at his home 
there. He was a native of Hungary 
and came to America at the age of 15. 
He established the Bentonville bakery 19 
years ago. He was held in high esteem 
in the community. 

One of the most attractive food ex- 
hibits in the exposition building at the 
Louisiana State Fair was that of the 
Campbell Baking Co. An exhibit was 
made also by the Consumers’ Biscuit 
Co., of New Orleans. 

A bakery was opened recently in Mag- 
nolia, Ark., by J. A. Marrable. 

Vic Stampfli, former chief of the fire 
department at Wichita Falls, Texas, has 
returned to that city from Los An- 
geles, and will engage in the baking 
business at Fourteenth and Lamar 
streets, install three salesrooms for his 
products in the business district, and 
establish a catering place. 

Gus Bohnet, owner of the Bohnet bak- 
ery, San Antonio, Texas, was acquitted 
recently of the charge of violating the 
weights and measures law. An inspector 
accused him of baking a 20-oz split loaf 
which grocers divided into two loaves. 
Bohnet proved that the loaf conformed 
to the law’s requirements, and that gro- 
cers had been instructed that it should 
not be divided. 

The Perfect System bakery, Ardmore, 
Okla., has been taken over and re- 
opened by A. R. and W. F. Barker, of 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Thomas Hedley, of Hedley Bros., 
wholesale and retail bakers, Eastland, 
Texas, was in Oklahoma recently visit- 
ing some of the leading towns with a 
view of establishing a grocery business. 
He does not contemplate selling his bak- 
ery, however, for it is one of the leading 
plants of the kind in the large oil dis- 
trict of Eastland and Stephens counties. 

The Masters bakery, Hillsboro, Texas, 
has been partially destroyed by fire. 

Ray Stallard, proprietor of the Stal- 
lard bakery, at Elkhart, Kansas, died of 
heart failure while starting fires. 

The business of the Quality bakery, 
Depew, Okla., has practically doubled 
within the last few weeks. J. M. Chap- 
pell, owner of the bakery, will install 
another oven, a steam boiler and other 
equipment. This bakery distributes 
bread to villages in the southwestern 
part of Creek County. 

The Home bakery, Dalhart, Texas, has 
been purchased by T. M. Whitman and 
Herman Ferguson, of Canyon, Texas. 

W. R. McCuiston, Dalhart, Texas, 
will establish a bakery at Amarillo, 
Texas. 

E. P. Knotts, Shawnee, Okla., who pur- 
chased the Sanitary bakery in that city, 
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will make extensive improvements to the 
plant. 

A bakery department in the Federated 
Store at Houston, Texas, which is a de- 
partmentalized food store, has been in- 
stalled by La Rose Bros. 

City officials of Shawnee, Okla., gave 
notice early in November to bakers and 
other manufacturers of and dealers in 
food that after Nov. 22 the pure food 
ordinance of the city would be enforced 
strictly. 

It was revealed during a recent show 
given by the factory division of the Ard- 
more Commercial Club that all bakeries 
of the city buy their flour from Ard- 
more mills. A feature of the show was 
an address on “Flour and Bread,” de- 
livered by Mrs. John Whiteman. Among 
exhibits was that of the Solomon Baking 
Co., of that city. 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. 
furnished cakes for the annual banquet 
given to newsboys of that city recently. 





MILWAUKEE BAKERS BUSY 


Home Competition Not So Pronounced as in 
Former Years, Due Largely to the Quality 
Products of Bakeries and Publicity 


Mitwavuxee, W1s., Nov. 18.—While Mil- 
waukee bakers are endeavoring to in- 
crease bread sales, their main problem is 
how to make a_reasonable profit in the 
face of high flour costs. It has been 
impossible for bakers to reduce the cost 
of bread, and some actually fear they 
will be obliged to advance prices. This 
is a move that none is anxious to take, 
under existing circumstances. 

When flour prices advanced, and bak- 
ers were unable to find any good reason 
for the strength, buying beyond the most 
urgent necessities stopped. There is a 
conviction among many in the trade that 
something has been going on in the wheat 
market that is not entirely compatible 
with market factors, and that the present 
strength is artificial. The larger bakeries 
are working on flour purchased at a con- 
siderably lower level than the present, but 
the smaller shops are obliged to buy at 
current prices. This makes their costs 
high, and in competition with the larger 
shops places them at a great disadvan- 
tage. 

Family baking is probably less pro- 
nounced than in former years. Millers 
and jobbers say the sale of family patent 
flour is light, and bakers are not feeling 
the effect of home baking to the same 
extent as formerly. One reason doubtless 
is that the prevailing mild weather has 
delayed the time when housewives usually 
resume baking. Another reason is the 
increasingly good quality of bread of- 
fered by commercial bakeries and the 
favorable effect of publicity campaigns 
by the larger concerns, stressing quality. 

Although results necessarily are more 
or less intangible, the Fleischmann cam- 
paign in behalf of bread appears to be 
responsible to some degree for the bet- 
ter business experienced by bakers, and 
they acknowledge this assistance with 
enthusiasm. Large space in newspapers, 
street cars, magazines and other mediums 
is used by the larger bakeries, so that 
bread is getting the most intensive pro- 
motion it has ever received in Milwaukee. 

The retail or neighborhood bakeries are 
continuing their effort to build up busi- 
ness in sweet and fancy goods, cakes, 
etc., and as a rule are meeting with suc- 
cess. Now that family demand for these 
delicacies is assuming volume, the shops 
are not relaxing any effort to attain and 
maintain the highest quality possible. To 
retain this patronage and increase it, high 
standards must be adhered to. 

Rye bread business in Milwaukee is the 
best since the post-war aversion to any- 
thing but the whitest bread caused a fall- 
ing off in demand. Milwaukee bakers are 
perhaps more fortunate than those in 
some other large centers, for the people 
here like the pure, dark loaf. In many 
other cities the only rye bread that will 
sell seems to be a loaf made from the 
whitest possible extraction of the rye. 
The shipping business of Milwaukee rye 
bread specialists is growing nicely, so 
apparently pure dark bread is coming to 
the front in other sections. 





TAKES CHARGE OF PABST SALES 
W. O. Moller has been appointed sales 


manager of the Pabst Corporation, Mil- 
waukee. He was associated with the com- 
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pany for 12 years prior to 1917, when 
it was still known as the Pabst Brewin 
Co. -Mr. Moller. is especially acquaint 
with the malt extract department of the 
Pabst company, which has been experi- 
encing unusual success in the marketing 
of Fermentone in the American and Ca- 
nadian bakery trade. 


RED STAR SALES GROWING 


Better business in the bakery trade 
generally is again reflected by increased 
sales by the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee. The demand for Red 
Star products will soon necessitate a fur- 
ther enlargement of the plant. 


PROFITEERING HEARING SET 


The first hearing in the so-called “anti- 
trust” case, brought by the attorney gen- 
eral of Wisconsin against three of the 
largest wholesale bakery concerns in Mil- 
waukee, has been set for Nov. 22. The 
hearing will be on the reply of the de- 
fendant concerns, with their motion to 
strike from the complaint the charges of 
“profiteering.”. The main charge is that 
prices were fixed, and a vigorous defense 
has been entered. 


NOTES 


R. R. Krohberg has opened a grocery 
and bakery goods store in Sparta, Wis. 

A bakery has been opened in Marinette, 
Wis., under an Electrik Maid franchise, 
by Mrs. P. S. Kennedy. 

R. L. Denton has leased the Home 
bakery, Antigo, Wis., and will continue 
the business under the style of Home 
Baking Co. 

Johnson’s bakery, Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
has moved into more commodious quar- 
ters. The first bread baked in the new 
shop was distributed Nov. 11. 

Buluheris Bros., Marshfield, Wis., pro- 
prietors of the Annex, have opened a 
restaurant, bakery goods store and foun- 
tain under the name of the Coffee Cup. 

Members of the Lions’ Club, Racine, 
Wis., recently accepted the invitation of 
the Kappus Bread Co. to inspect its model 
bakery. A sample loaf of bread was 
presented to each visitor. 

An exclusive pastry shop has been 
opened at Plymouth, Wis., by Otto Sell, 
formerly of Chicago, but who for several 
years was in charge of a bakery and res- 
taurant at Elkhart Lake. 

Oliver Stensland, proprietor of the 
Sparta bakery, Sparta, Wis., has com- 
pleted the installation of a Bennett con- 
tinuous oven with a capacity of 200 
loaves, or twice the output of his former 
equipment. It is heated by steam. 

The Rose Candy Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of ice cream cones, candy, etc., 
sustained an estimated loss of $25,000 by 
fire, Nov. 14. Practically all of the 
equipment and stock was ruined. About 
1,500,000 cones were rendered unfit for 
use. ; 
The bakery opened early in the sum- 
mer in Waupaca, Wis., by Earl Morch, 
has been closed. It was conducted under 
a Bake-Rite franchise. The oven has 
been shipped back to Chicago, and the 
remainder of the outfit taken over by P. 
Schneekloth, a local baker. 

W. E. Blackstone, of Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis., has opened a shop under an 
Electrik Maid franchise in the former 
Model Drug Store Building, which has 
been remodeled. The oven has a ca- 
pacity of 216 loaves. Mr. Blackstone for- 
merly was engaged in business at Has- 
tings, Minn. 

Charles I. Snow, head of the Snow bak- 
ery, Fond du Lac, Wis., was the principal 
speaker before a recent meeting of the 
local Lions’ Club, and explained “Bread 
Making” in an illuminating manner. In- 
cidentally he told that the Snow bakery 
has a capacity of 925 loaves, with two 
coke-fired ovens. 

The Rieder-Rogers Co., a new Milwau- 
kee concern, has established a bakery at 
2725 North Avenue, and is making a spe- 
cialty of Campbell’s Scotch Meat Pies. 
These are being marketed through res- 
taurants and delicatessen stores under an 
exclusive neighborhood agency plan. The 
pies retail at 20c each. 

A. T. Johnson, of Stevens Point, Wis., 
has retired as travelling representative 
of the Quality Biscuit Co., of Milwaukee, 
after a service of 12 years, and plans to 
take a rest. He travelled for the Robert 


: 














A. Johnston Co. for nine years, and later 
for three years represented the Jackson 
Milling Co., of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Richard Heyn, formerly of Watertown, 
Wis., formally opened his bakery at Clin- 
tonville, Wis., Nov. 4. A fine equipment 
of electrically operated machinery and an 
oven accommodating 250 loaves at a time 
has been provided. The business will be 
conducted as the Heyn bakery, and the 
owner in his opening announcement said, 
“this is not what is known as an electric 
or Federal bakery.” Stanley Thompson 
is assistant. 

L. E. Meyer. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Nov. 18.—The local 
bakery trade was very quiet during the 
pes month, the previous improvement 
aving fallen off, and many bakers are 
complaining of lack of business. Stocks 
of flour in the hands of bakers are said 
to be about normal, New bookings have 
come in slowly, and indicate that they 
are anticipating their requirements for 
only about 30 days. 

The one encouraging feature is the 
coming of the holidays. Bakers, no 
doubt, will be forced into the market 
during the coming month to supply their 
needs for the manufacture of holiday 
oods. 

There has been no change in the price 
of bread or other bakery goods. Very 
little cheap bread is now being placed on 
the market, and the higher priced. and 
better quality loaf continues the most 
popular. 

Some bakeries, particularly the. smaller 
shops, have experienced difficulty in get- 
ting supplies, due to shipments being de- 
layed. The car shortage is extremely 
serious. 

Prices of ingredients, other than flour, 
used in the manufacture of bakery goods, 
have changed very little during the 
month. Flour prices, likewise, show lit- 
tle deviation. 


J. E. M’KINNEY DIES SUDDENLY 


John E. McKinney, 66 years old, for- 
mer president of the McKinney bakery, 
1010 North Jefferson Avenue, and for- 
mer vice president of the General Bak- 
ing Co., of New York, died suddenly at 
St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis, Nov. 13, 
where he had gone to submit to an opera- 
tion for relief from an infection of the 
right foot. 

Mr. McKinney, although he had not 
been’a resident of St. Louis for 14 
years, was widely known here. He was 
a pioneer in the bakery business of this 
city, having succeeded his father, John 
McKinney, who operated a bakeshop at 
Ninth and Mound streets over 40 years 
ago. Mr. McKinney developed the en- 
terprise into the McKinney Bread Co. 
before becoming associated with the east- 
ern concern. Failing health induced him 
to retire as an official of the General 
Baking Co. four years ago, and he went 
to Tulsa, Okla., where he became inter- 
ested in the oil industry. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one brother and one 
sister. 

NOTES 


Harry Stephens, St. Louis agent for 
the Fleischmann Co., recently spent a 
week end in Cincinnati, his former home. 

Fred and Chris Bauer have purchased 
the interest of their brother’s widow, 
Mrs. Carl Bauer, in the Bauer Bros. 
bakery, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

The United Bakers’ Supply Co. bowl- 
ing team recently won first, second and 
third prizes in an individual sweepstakes 
tourney. There were 24 entries. 


Leo Streng, a baker at Columbia, Mo., 
has erected a new shop, equipped 
throughout with modern machinery. He 
also operates a pastry shop at Columbia. 


The Piggly Wiggly Co. has leased a 
building at Walton Avenue and Page 
Boulevard and will install a bakery, to 
supply bread for its 50 stores in St. 
Louis. 


J. J. McCarthy, of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Fleischmann Co., was at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., several days, in connec- 
tion with the work of the company’s of- 


fice there. 
It is reported by sources deemed to be 
thoroughly reliable that the Piggly Wig- 


gly Co. has leased the plant of the bank- 
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rupt Jungewaelter Baking Co., and will 
operate the plant. 

The Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ 
Association will hold a meeting at Car- 
bondale, Ill., Wednesday, Nov. 22, with 
headquarters at the Roberts Hotel. Im- 
portant matters are to be discussed at 
this meeting, which will be followed by 
a banquet. , 

The exhibit of the Fleischmann Co. at 
the New Orleans Pure Food Show, which 
opened at the Gypsy Smith Auditorium 
on Nov. 6 under the auspices of the New 
Orleans Retail Grocers’ Association, 
showed in detail how yeast is distributed 
in practically every country of the 
world. The uses of yeast and its medici- 
nal qualities were also demonstrated. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The meeting of the Southeastern As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry held at 
Mobile, Ala., Oct. 18, and an account of 
which was published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Oct. 25, was attended by 
the largest delegation of southern bakers 
ever assembled at one meeting. Every 
state in the association was represented. 

The stale bread problem was discussed 
at length. It was pointed out by vari- 
ous bakers that the evil existed to som: 
extent, but that it was a losing proposi 
tion. The return of stales, it was stated, 
was demanded only by a low business 
type of grocers. It was suggested tha 
partes would benefit, but a majority 
of the bakers contended that a genera! 
agreement would be more helpful. 

William Francis Ireland, of Los An 
geles, who was-present, pointed out th: 
value of legislation and the necessity o/ 
same to prohibit the return of stal 
bread. He said laws now in force in 
California and other states so fix the 
penalty as to place equal responsibility 
on the consumer, the retailer, the deliv 
ery man and the baker, as well as res 
taurants and other places of sale. This, 
in itself, is a protection to the baker. 
and does for him through the constituted 
authorities the very thing he seeks to do 
for himself, but that which competitior 
often prevents. 

Sections of the Virginia law were read, 
and after further discussion committees 
were appointed for each state to take 
up the question of legislation as a pro- 
tection against the return of stale bread. 





RETAIL BAKERS’ SCHOOL 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association, is endeavoring 
to interest the bakers of Iowa in a short 
course in sweet yeast goods. He pro- 
poses to hold the course at Ames, be- 
ginning Feb. 5, and running for three 
weeks, providing a class of 25 to 30 can 
be enrolled. 

These short courses are proving of im- 
mense practical value, under the able 
guidance of Samuel Goetz, assisted by 
Michael Geibel. They constitute the most 
constructive work ever undertaken for 
retailers. 

An enthusiastic class is now under 
way in Chicago. A classroom has been 
fitted up in the plant of the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., and practical demon- 
strations are given daily, with commer- 
cial recipes. All kinds of cakes, cookies 
and sweet yeast goods are baked. There 
are 24 students in the class, which will 
end Nov. 24. 

Another class will open Dec. 4 and run 
for two weeks. At this one, special at- 
tention will be paid to decorative icings. 

S. O. Wenner. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Purapetpnia, Pa., Nov. 18.—Bakers 
have been buying flour in fair quantity 
during the past month, but only for cur- 
rent and near future requirements. They 
are carrying stocks to run them only for 
a couple.of months. More flour has been 
coming into this market during the past 
week or two, but deliveries are still un- 
certain. 

The supply of sugar is small. Prices 
are higher, 7c lb being the general quota- 
tion. There has been a decided scarcity 
of really ae butter and eggs, and bak- 
ers have been obliged to pay advanced 
prices. 

The retail bread price is generally 8c 
for a 16-0z loaf, with a few large cash 
grocers selling as low as 6c. 


Samvet S. Danie1s. 
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BAKERIES AFLOAT ON THE SEAS 


(Continued from page 850.) 


Three countries were called upon to 
furnish the equipment for the Homeric’s 
model bakery. The main ovens—there 
are four in one unit—were furnished by 
Carl Wiedemann Nacht, of Hamburg. 
The heat is supplied by electricity, with 
a vapor attachment for glazing the 
bread and creating the deliciously crisp 
crust on certain kinds that usually is the 
despair of the housewife. 

As steam from the ship’s boilers ob- 
viously would be unfit for this use, a sup- 
ply for the vapor process is generated 
in a little plant contained in the bakery, 
known as a clean steam producer. This 
is of British manufacture, furnished by 
Henry Wilson & Company, Limited, 
Cornhill, Liverpool. 

Connected with the steam supply is a 
“proving press,” or low temperature 
oven, for preparing rolls for the main 
oven. A steam jacket gives this oven a 
temperature of one hundred and twenty 
degrees, in which the rolls remain from 
ten to twenty minutes, in the preliminary 
process of proving, or raising. They 
then go into the main oven, which has 
a range of temperature, perfectly regu- 
lated, from three hundred and two to 
five hundred and seventy-two degrees. 
Bread is baked at a temperature of four 
hundred and eighty-two degrees. 

Puddings are cooked in two separate 
ovens, by steam. ‘These are also fur- 
nished by Wilson, of Liverpool. They 
have a capacity of twelve hundred por- 
tions at one baking, or rather boiling, 
since most puddings are boiled on ship- 
board, with the exception of souffles and 
the like. 

A small coal range for boiling sugar 
and sauces, stewing fruit and the like; 
an electrical dough mixer that takes a 
barrel of flour at a time and will mix 
thoroughly three hundred pounds of 
dough in six minutes; an ingenious little 
cake filling machine that will fill twenty 
eclairs or cream cakes a minute; an elec- 
trically operated egg beater that will 
beat from two to sixty eggs at a time 
with equal effectiveness; and an apple 
peeler that will peel twenty apples a 
minute are also among the bakery’s 
equipment. Most of the smaller labor- 
saving devices are of American manu- 
facture. 

Long experience has taught the ship’s 


baker exactly how much bread people eat 
on an average when at sea. Given a 
certain number of passengers, he knows 
exactly how many loaves and rolls to 
bake for them. 

The rule regarding bread is one pound 
per person per day. Thus if the ship is 
carrying three thousand persons, the 
equivalent of three thousand one-pound 
loaves will be turned out for them. The 
pound loaf, however, is rarely produced, 
as it has been found that a larger loaf, 
of rectangular section, is more satisfac- 
tory. 

Two principal kinds are produced— 
one for the crew, weighing one and a 
half pounds, and measuring twenty inches 
long by three inches square, and another 
for first cabin, used principally for sand- 
wiches and toast, which weighs five 
pounds and measures four and a half by 
five by fifteen inches. The latter is baked 
in individual tins, and is in the oven one 
hour, at a temperature of four hundred 
and eighty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 

Rolls are served to all classes of pas- 
sengers in different varieties, and exclu- 
sively to third class. It has been found 
that the average consumption of rolls is 
one and a half per person per meal. If 
there are sixteen hundred passengers in 
the three classes, the boss baker knows 
that he is required to produce twenty- 
four hundred rolls per meal. A _ batch 
of rolls is baked in twenty minutes. 

One grade of flour is used for practi- 
cally all purposes in the Homeric’s bak- 
ery. This invariably is an American 
flour, the two favorite brands of Baker 
Towlson being Pillsbury’s Best and Gold 
Medal. Some rye flour is also used, for 
bread, and this also is taken on at New 
York. Pudding materials, such as sago, 
tapioca, rice and farina, are bought in 
England, and also oatmeal; but other 
cereals come from the American market. 
These include a variety of advertised 
specialties, such as Quaker oats, corn- 
flakes, shredded wheat and triscuit, which 
are in steady demand among cabin pas- 
sengers. 

VARIETY IN SWEETS 

To the average traveller there is some- 
thing surprising in the amount and vari- 
ety of small cakes and similar trifling 
sweets that one sees every day in the 
Homeric’s dining saloon. 


A Tray of “Petite Fours” 


Icing a Cake 


“Of course,” says the boss baker, “we 
have our stand-bys in pies and puddings. 
Apple pie is the leader, and next to that 


rhubarb. We get rhubarb fresh nine 
months in the year, and buy it on both 
sides. The English variety is a little 


An Electric “Whisker” or Egg Beater 
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more delicate than the American in 
flavor, and is very much liked by Ameri- 
can passengers. 

“Passengers like deep-dish pies, and 
our deep-dish apple and rhubarb pies are 
really quite famous. Then we have a 
number of tarts, made in the English 
fashion, without bottom crust, that are 
popular. Our recipe for pie crust short- 
ening? It is twelve ounces of fat—lard, 
as a rule—to one pound of flour. 

“Our leading pudding is rice, taking it 
altogether; but we have a steady call for 
plum pudding, especially in winter. All 
our puddings for first class are cooked in 
individual cups. 

“Our leading cake is of the pound cake 
variety. 

“Our fancy sweets are classed as petits 
fours—small cakes and the like, usually 
frosted and decorated—and friandise, 
that is, dipped prunes for example, and 
various fancy fruits. Once a voyage we 
make candy, for distribution among the 
passengers on deck. 

“All that we do here is up to the best 
standard of baking, pastry cooking and 
confectioner’s work ashore. The Lon- 
don or Paris shops turn out nothing bet- 
ter, and though I perhaps should not say 
so, we think our passengers are satisfied 
with what we give them.” 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ MONTHLY 

One of the outstanding features of the 
meeting of the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry, held at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, on Nov. 1, was the 
desire of those present to fully co-oper- 
ate for the good of the industry. Secre- 
tary H. R. ‘Thomas called the meeting to 
order, and C. E. Meade was elected 
chairman. Mr. Meade presented the 
name of L. E. Schillinger, vice president 
of the Gardner bakeries, Baltimore, for 
membership, and he was unanimously 
elected. Treasurer A. H. Schlag report- 
ed the finances in good condition, with all 
bills paid. 

C. G. Standeford, Philadelphia divi- 
sion manager of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, explained what the raisin grow- 
ers are doing for the bakers in the way 
of co-operation. Every advertisement 
of raisin bread or raisin pie will promi- 
nently display the line, “Buy ready 
baked,” and recipes for these products 
will be eliminated. It is claimed that 
this will do much toward building up 
sales on these products for every baker 
in the country. 

Mr. Standeford added that reports 
from Fresno, headquarters of the Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers, indicate that the 
lowered prices on bakers’ raisins have 
stimulated sales to a marked degree. It 
is expected the new crop will be easily 
taken care of, and officials there look 
for complete disposal of it long before 
the 1923 crop is ready. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, D. 
C., in speaking of the car situation, said: 
“It looks as if the country was in for a 
shortage for some time to come. The 
only thing that can be done is to make 
the present supply of cars go further, 
through conservation.” 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, 
Washington, D. C., said overhead ex- 
penses of the baking business are always 
heavy, and very few wholesalers or re- 
tailers demand enough profit on their 
goods. Many concerns ignore the most 
important items entering into the manu- 
facturing or selling end of the business, 
but every one should take care of itself, 
and there should be a profit on it. 

Co-operation, he added, will serve to 
enlighten you to your mutual benefit, 
and there is nothing that gives a clearer 
insight into the future of the baking 
business than a conference such as the 
Maryland bakers are now holding. 

P. A. Grill, Baltimore, attorney for 
the association, brought the meeting to 
a close by announcing that the practice 
of taking back from grocers unsold 
bread and other sweet goods was discon- 
tinued at midnight, Monday, Oct. 9. In 
a circular letter sent to the grocers of 
Baltimore the association stated that the 
action was agreed upon at a meeting of 
the bakers, as they considered the prac- 
tice unsanitary and the cause of much 
waste of wholesome bread. 


NOTES 


F, R. Young, of the Fleischmann Co., 
and A. J. Will, vice president of the 
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August Maag Co., dropped in to greet 
their many baker friends. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
came down from New York to meet his 
many customers in the Maryland trade. 

C. E. Meade, chairman of the meeting, 
presided like an old timer. He is a 
past president of the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs came over from 
Washington to tell the bakers about the 
self-rising flour movement now under 
way in the South, and urged co-operation 
therein by Maryland bakers. 

E. C. Baum, sales manager of the Joe 
Lowe Co. New York City, who was 





Mr. Skelton has been active in the 
formation of bakers’ associations, and is 
vice president of the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry. He 
is also connected with the Morristown 
Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanis Club. 

Claire Easley, at present associated 
with the bakery, will continue as man- 
ager, and Bruce Crosby is secretary and 
treasurer. 





A RETAIL BAKER’S EARNINGS 
A. T. Edmonston, supervisor of sta- 
tistics, bureau of labor statistics, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., has compiled an interest- 
ing table based on the earnings of a 
Missouri retail baker. This shows that 


Electric Oven on the White Star Liner Homeric 


calling on the trade in the Potomac 
states, visited the meeting, and _inci- 
dentally told a few new stories. 

Mill representatives present were R. P. 
Murray, C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more; W. W. Swift, Empire Milling Co; 
Charles Edmondston, R. E. De Trebile 
and Wallace Beheymer, Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. 

The Sun Maid Raisin Growers sent C. 
G. Standeford, Philadelphia division 
manager, A. F. Kaer, L. J. Fink and 
Robert Gray, who had the hall attractive- 
ly decorated with posters. They re- 
membered all with plenty of “Little Sun 
Maids” and a booklet describing the 
many uses of raisins, with valuable 
recipes. They also provided a large bowl 
filled with good raisin punch, 

J. Harry Woorrmee. 





J. L. SKELTON SELLS BAKERY 

J. L. Skelton, who for nine years op- 
erated Skeltén’s bakery at Morristown, 
Tenn., has disposed of it to a company 
composed of Morristown business men, 
who will operate under the firm name of 
the Morristown Baking Co. Mr. Skel- 
ton will continue to reside in Morristown, 
where he has built up an extensive yeast 
business. Later on he plans to go to 
Chicago to take a course in scientific bak- 
ing, after which he will re-enter the 
baking business in another city. 


the baker in question, a Kansas City 
man, started with a capital of $3,000. 
His receipts during 1921 were $26,257. 
After paying for all materials used, 
wages, etc., which included $2,100 for the 
baker himself, and $15 a week for his 
wife as saleswoman, the earnings on the 
invested capital were $240, or 9 per 
cent. He paid his chief baker $40 a 
week and his assistant $15, in addition 
to his own salary and that of his wife’s; 
also, $842 were spent for repainting and 
overhauling the shop and the equipment. 





MINNESOTA SHORT COURSE 

Cereal chemists from seven states and 
from one province in Canada have al- 
ready registered for the cereal chemists’ 
short course to be given by the depart- 
ment of agriculture, University of Min- 
nesota, Jan. 2-5, 1923. It was announced 
that the class would be limited to 24, 
but on the opening day of registration, 
Nov. 1, 13 applications were filed. 

This short course will be probably the 
first of its kind ever offered in the 
United States, and the prompt response 
on the part of cereal chemists indicates 
a real need for it. It will be in charge 
of Professor C. H. Bailey, of the faculty 
of the University of Minnesota, who is 
also director of Minnesota’s experimental 
flour mill in Minneapolis. 

The course will include a study of 
problems in fermentation, of viscosity 
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measurements, of hydrogen-ion deter- 
minations, of electrical conductivity 
measurements, of colloid chemistry, of 
the nutritive value of wheat products, of 
wheat classification, wheat breeding, 
wheat diseases, wheat and flour insect 
pests, and other things affecting the ce- 
real industry. The course is designed for 
chemists who have the equivalent of a 
university education with a major in 
chemistry, and who have had at least 
six months’ experience in the cereal in 
dustry. 





PITTSBURGH BAKERY NOTES 

John Banzhoff has opened the third 
Federal System bakery at Altoona, Pa., 
the new shop being located at 1509 Elev- 
enth Avenue. 

The Bold Bakery Co., 823 Industry 
Street, Pittsburgh, has placed an order 
for an additional steam oven. 

Stoecklein Brothers, wholesale bakers, 
Pittsburgh, have placed an order for a 
rotary oven. 

Leo Grosser, a baker in the employ o/ 
Donahoe’s, Pittsburgh, was badly burned 
by a gas explosion in the bakery, Nov. 4. 

The Bayer Grocery Co. has in cours: 
of construction a brick and steel ware 
house at Cumberland, Md., to replace th: 
one which burned some months ago. Th: 
building will be 50x100, and three stories 
The Bayer Co. wholesales groceries and 
flour. 

Andrew T. Walta, Inc., conducts a 
new grocery and bakery at 342-344 Third 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. Mr. Walta, former 
ly general manager of the Zorn Co., bak 
er and caterer, Cleveland, Ohio, is presi 
dent. 

Frank C. Kolb, who operates bakerie: 
at Reading, Allentown and Johnstown, 
Pa., will rebuild the Johnstown plant, 
with a capacity of 30,000 loaves daily 
It will be three stories high, of stone, 
brick and cement block construction 
H. F. Fasnacht is the manager. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DoututnH, Mrinn., Nov. 18.—Bread con 
sumption and sales have shown no par 
ticular change of late, The demand for 
bakers’ bread is steady, as a rule. The 
people are not buying in a wasteful or 
extravagant manner, and individual bak 
ers gauge their daily baking to their 
requirements, so there is never any carry 
over. Previous established prices are 
still effective, retail and wholesale. 

Pie bakers report consumption and 
sales as holding up well. Sweet goods 
of all kinds are selling fairly well and 
meeting with public favor. 

So far as known, nothing has been 
done toward framing a new city bread 
ordinance sincé Judge Funck held that 
the one regulating bread weights and 
sale was null and void. 

Flour cost has been on the increase. 
due to higher wheat prices and, from 
the action of the market, may advance 
further. Most bakers apparently have 
their immediate requirements _ filled. 
Those that are not so fixed seem satis 
fied to buy as they go along. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GERHARD KLUECK BAKING CO. 

The Gerhard Klueck Baking Co., Inc., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has added to its 
board of directors I. T. McGregor and 
J. A. Klueck. Mr. McGregor is vice 
president of the Commercial Trust Co., 
of Springfield, Mass., and also a director 
in several corporations in New England. 
He will act as chairman of the board. 
J. A. Klueck is a son of Gerry Klueck, 
Sr., who founded the business in 1884. 

The full board of directors is as fol- 
lows: Gerhard Klueck, president; Fred 
A. Klueck, vice president; Gerhard E. 
Klueck, secretary; Joseph A. Klueck, 
treasurer; Isaac T. McGregor, chairman 
of the board. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The winter convention of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association is to be held in the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 10-11. 
It has been suggested that an exhibit of 
bakery products be held in connection 
with the meeting, with prizes or ribbons 
to be awarded to the winners. 





The countries of North, Central and 
South America have been invited by 
Ecuador to participate in a corn expo- 
sition to be held at Quito in October, 
1923. 
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GENERAL TRADE NOTES 





Enlargement of Plants and Installation of Improved Machinery Indicate 
Optimism Among Bakers Throughout the United States 


INDIANA 


The barn and storage warehouse of the 
Lindorf bakery, 623 South Meade Street, 
South Bend, was burned, together with 35 
bbls sugar and 800 bbls flour. 

The Miller-Parrot Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, had an attractive display at the 
Indiana-Illinois fair, in charge of C. L. 
Kiefner, sales manager. 

The Fitz bakery, Washington, has been 
sold to L. J. Bissey. : 

The Ward Baking Co. has acquired ap- 
proximately a quarter square on South 
Main Street, South Bend, on which it 
proposes to erect a four-story bakery 
building. 

W. E. Woody has succeeded Haas & 
Woodruff in the bakery business at Tip- 
ton. 

Henry Hamilton and Glen Brown have 
bought the bakery of W. J. Thompson, 
Danville. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co. has begun 
business at Terre Haute, at Eighth Street 
and the Vandalia Railroad. 

Milton Robinson has opened a bakery 
at Kowanne. 

V. A. Eichenberger has succeeded J. 
W. Eichenberger in the bakery business 
at Berne. 

The Calumet Baking Co., Hammond, is 
in operation. The old Fietrich bakery 
has been remodeled and transformed for 
its use. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The modern new plant of the Bristol 
(R. I.) Baking Co., 29 State Street, So- 
dini & Guisti, proprietors, is in operation, 
equipped with the most approved type 
of machinery and ovens. 

The Ward Baking Co. has approved 
plans for another modern plant at New 
Haven, Conn., to contain two travelling 
ovens and the latest machinery. 

August Pfund, Medford, Mass., has 
sold his bakery and gone to California. 

F. J. Fairbanks, Brattleboro, Vt., is 
installing a bakery equipped with steam 
ovens. 

Moquin’s bakery, Burlington, Vt., has 
been incorporated, with $200,000 capital 
stock, by John O. Moquin, W. A. Beau- 
leau, R. A. Lambert, L. J. Vezina and 
J. E, Moquin. 

The Marble City bakery, Rutland, Vt., 
has been closed. 

David Webster has acquired the Orange 
(Vt.) Baking Co. plant. 

The Magaziner Baking Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., will henceforth do business 
as the Dolly Madison Baking Co. The 
officials of the new concern. are: presi- 
dent, F. L. Dunlop; secretary-treasurer, 
F. O. Hudson. . 

A two-story building, 20x30, is being 
erected at Rutland, Vt., for the Estes 
bakery. 

Dzingelavich, Jurgel & Finenco have 
disposed of their bakery at Haverhill, 
Mass. The plant will now be known as 
the Lithuanian Bakery Co., with Joseph 
Jurgel as manager. 

Samuel Robitaille, 42 Ward Street, 
Lowell, Mass., is building an addition to 
his bakeshop. 

Land has been bought for the Labor 
League co-operative bakery to be erected 
at 487 South Water Street, New Bedford, 
Mass. Ben Levine is manager. 

The Dietz Baking Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
has bought ground adjoining its present 
bakery, on which it will erect an addition. 

J. M. Cote, wholesale baker of Man- 
chester, N. H., and one of the founders 
of the Cote Bros. Baking Co., is dead. 

The Hauff Baking Co. has been started 
at 1475 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn., 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

A. J. Moisard, 551 Boswell Avenue, 
Norwich, Conn., is erecting an addition 
to his bakery, 24x49, of brick and con- 
crete. 

John Schultz has succeeded Konrad 
Teringer in the baking business at An- 
sonia, Conn. 

The Public bakery has been opened at 
256 State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Blanchette & Gilman, bakers, 44 Church 
Street, Willimantic, Conn., have dissolved. 

W. E,. Gilman sold his interest to J. O. 


Blanchette, who will continue the busi- 


ness. 

The Haddad bakery, Torrington, Conn., 
was damaged $2,000 by fire. 

E. A. Lagesse has bought property at 
310 North Front Street, New Bedford, 
Mass., and will erect a modern bakery. 

Wilfred Pelletiere is building a bakery 
on East Main Street, Webster, Mass. 

The Vienna bakery, 7 West Street, 
Danbury, Conn., has been burned. 





KENTUCKY 

J. W. Meyers has opened a bakery at 
Fifth and Breckinridge streets, Louis- 
ville. 

Ellmer’s bakery, 2600 West Market 
Street, Louisville, has added some ma- 
chinery. 

Bakers of Louisville took an active part 
in the Food Exposition held there Nov. 
8-18 under the auspices of the Retail 
Grocers’ Association in collaboration with 
bakers and other food manufacturers and 
distributors. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
won first prize with its one horse outfit 
at the Kentucky State Fair. 

The Mayfield (Ky.) Baking Co. has 
leased the building formerly occupied 
by the Ducobu laundry, and will remodel 
it for a bakery. 

The Puritan bakery, 2622 South Fourth 
Street, Louisville, has been moved to 
Twenty-third and Walnut streets. 

Schweiis & Son have moved their bak- 
ery from 2726 Greenwood Avenue, Louis- 
ville, to Twenty-fourth and Main streets. 

Ben Hirth is operating a bakery at 
821 East Jefferson Street, Louisville. 

The Tip Top Baking Co., Louisville, 
has added another bread oven. 

H. G. Brooke & Co. have completed 
their new bakery at Third and Bloom 
streets, Louisville. 

O. C. Brown has acquired the bakery 
of W. Antle, 2820 South Fourth Street, 
Louisville. 

S. J. Brown, West Point, has sold his 
bakery to C. E. Arnold. 

Greenwell & Nevitt have closed their 
bakery at New Haven. 





MICHIGAN 


The Health Baking Co., Kalamazoo, 
was badly damaged by fire. 

The Odessa Baking Co., 3023 Hastings 
Street, Detroit, has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock. 

George Englehart, Hillsdale, has sold 
his bakery to William Riehm and Ken- 
neth May, who will operate as Riehm & 
May. 

The bakery of A. A. Horton, Hillsdale, 
has been enlarged. 

The Home bakery, Pontiac, has moved 
into larger quarters. 

W. W. Herson, operating a cake shop 
in the Peter Smith Store, Detroit, has 
opened another shop at Duffield and 
Woodward avenues. 

Fred Miller, a Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, 
baker, has opened a new plant on Charle- 
voix Avenue. 

Glenn Widman and Jack West, of Lan- 
sing, have bought the West Baking Co. 
plant on South Cedar Street, Lansing, 
and will operate as the West-Widman 
Baking Co., specializing in cookies and 
other sweet goods. 

Bell’s bakery has succeeded the Bake- 
In-Sight bakery at 1655 Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit. 

John Rosa has bought the bakery of 
J. O. Jordan, Milan. 

The International bakery, Ann Arbor, 
is now known as the Washington bakery, 
with Bross & Lutz as proprietors. 

O. W. Mertens has installed consider- 
able machinery in his bakery at 15011 
Charlevoix Avenue, Detroit. 

Lewis Klawitter is installing a new 
oven and some -=machinery at 60 Dock 
Street, Millville. 

Archie Kelley has succeeded the Home 
Dairy Co., grocer and baker, at 2709 


South Washington Street, Saginaw. 
F. Ferrick has opened a bakery at 8016 
Warren Avenue, Detroit. 
ror | Zimmerman, 127 East Main 
illville, has completed improve- 


Street, 


ments to his bakery, which included a 
substantial addition. 

H. McCracken has succeeded A. Beckit 
in the baking business at Pitman. 

Paul Sabroskey, operating the Model 
bakery at Three Rivers, is building a new 
shop on Third Avenue. 

A. Roskam is building a bakery at 2005 
Portage Street, Kalamazoo. 

The Lowell (Mich.) Bakery, formerly 
operated by C. Kurzawski, has been taken 
over by Greenlee & Clipper. 


OHIO 

The Weinberg Baking Co., 409 David 
Street, Cincinnati, is spending about 
$15,000 in enlarging its present bakery. 

C. O. McGuire, Jeromeville, has sold his 
bakery to Howard Butler. 

Fink & Catlan have opened a bakery 
at 234 South Fourth Street, Columbus. 

The Cottage bakery, operated by Philip 
Vetter, Springfield, was damaged $10,000 
by fire. 

Raymond Moeller has acquired the bak- 
ery of George Althoff, New Bremen. 

A. K. Thompson has opened a bakery 
at Midvale. 

Charles Stratton, of Nelsonville, has 
opened a bakery at McConnellsville. 

A. F. Kincaid, Dresden, has sold his 
bakery to C. D. Horn. 

Howard Fink and T. A. Catlin have 
leased the three-story building at 234 
South Fourth Street, Columbus, and will 
establish a modern bakery. 

Hugh Smith, of Findlay, has gone to 
Fostoria, where he has engaged in the 
baking business. 

C. O. Roose, Williard, has sold his 
bakery to Fred Wilson, of Clyde, Ohio. 

Brock’s bakery, Minerva, has moved 
into new quarters. 

The Holycross bakery, Plain City, has 
moved into larger quarters and added 
three trucks. 

The Andrews Baking Co., 10 North 
Main Street, Dayton, will erect a two- 
story building, to cost $100,000. 

The Holland Bread Co., Dayton, is 
erecting a two-story brick warehouse. 

C. E. Elsaesser, baker at 134 Sixth 
Street, Canton, is having a building at 
123 Sixth Street remodeled into a mod- 
ern bakery. 

The Standard Bakeries Co. has opened 
at 3435 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati. 

Howard Vance and Herman Bowers, of 
Greenville, have acquired the Favorite 
bakery, Piqua. 

J. G. Mix has succeeded C. O. Allon 
in the baking business at Butler. 

E. A. Dreiss is ee the bakery 
of Herman Kooster, Norwalk. 

Lloyd Adams has succeeded Adams & 
Fahl in the bakery business at Sycamore. 

The Holland Bread Co., Dayton, has 
completed a plant containing 11 ovens. 

Fred L. Gasner, treasurer of the Cin- 
cinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club and owner 
of the North Side Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
is dead. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of Michael 
Dodgi, South Third Street, Steubenville, 
causing a loss of $20,000. The All Na- 
tions bakery, operated by Steve Samonas 
and located in the building, was com- 
pletely wiped out. 

M. Bradulov, of 9123 Laisy Avenue, 
Cleveland, is erecting a bakery on East 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, near 
Buckeye Road, to cost about $20,000. 

The bakery of Ford & Kallstrom, Con- 
neaut, is closed for 30 days, undergoing 
alterations. 

Larson’s bakery, 11135 Superior Av- 
enue, Cleveland, is being remodeled. 

The Uffelman Baking Co., 941 York 
Street, Cincinnati, is erecting an addi- 
tion and installing additional machinery. 

R. W. Kaase is —., a two-story 
bakery on Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, 150 
x150, to cost $100,000. 

C. G. Peadon has opened a bakery on 
East Center Street, Marion. 

Nickel’s bakery, Navarre, is installing 
another steam bread oven and building 
an addition. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The bakery of A. Balbo, Midway, was 
burned; loss, $15,000. 

A. R. Hoenninger is building a bakery 
at 320 West King Street, Lancaster. 

Henry & Warman, bakers, Morgan- 
town, are making improvements to their 
plant. 

H. P. Gangwere, 544 High Street, 
Bethlehem, Has equipped his bakery 
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throughout with machinery of the latest 


ype. 

Brahm & Heckman have opened a 
bakery at Fayetteville. 

Derrick’s bakery, Middletown, has add- 
ed another steam bread oven. 

Schofer’s bakery, Reading, is making 
extensive alterations. 

The plant of the Mid-West Baking Co., 
Rosedale, is undergoing alterations. A 
cake shop will be added. 

Milton Deiley, Easton, will erect a 
modern bakery in connection with his 
market. 

J. B. Leisey, manager of Yoch’s bakery, 
Shamokin, is home from an extended trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Reed & Sanders, bakers, Carlisle, are 
making general improvements to their 
plant. 

W. H. Wall, formerly in the baking 
business at Ambridge, is now engaged in 
the flour and feed business in the same 
city. 

The Rose bakery, North Third and 
Poplar streets, Philadelphia, has its two- 
oven plant completed. 

Carl Ziegler, Twenty-sixth and York 
streets, Philadelphia, has installed new 
cake machinery. 

The Easton (Pa.) Baking Co. has its 
new plant on North Seventh Street com- 
pleted. 

Ludwig Godycky, 445 Adams Street, 
South Bethlehem, has erected a brick 
bakery. 

The bakery of J. G. Heffelfinger, Nes- 
quehoning, was damaged $12,000 by fire. 

Improvements are under way at the 
two great plants of the Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia. At Twenty-fourth 
and Master streets two gas-fired ovens 
are being erected, each 100 feet long. 
When improvements are completed, both 
plants will be entirely automatic. 

The National Bakery Co., Farrell, is 
erecting a bakery and installing a steam 
oven. 

Henry German has opened a bakery at 
Kingston. 

William Nicholas, Homewood Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, is building a new bakeshop to 
be equipped with modern machinery and 
a steam oven. 

Joseph Mersky, West Brownsville, has 
a new bakery building under construc- 
tion. 

The Caplan Baking Co., Logan Street, 
Pittsburgh, is installing two steam bread 
ovens. 

The Hankey Baking Co., McKees 
Rocks, is installing two more steam bread 
ovens, making eight in all. 

Ira Rudy, Fredericksburg, is building 
a bakery. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co. the 
regular semiannual dividend on preferred 
stock was declared, payable to stockhold- 
ers on record Oct. 1. The election of 
officers and directors resulted as follows: 
G. S. Engle, president; J. B. Gouod, vice 
president; Henry Pippert, treasurer. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
is building a bakery at Ridge and Sedg- 
ley avenues, Pittsburgh, to cost $80,000. 

H. R. Snyder, Fullerton, is installing 
new machinery. 

E. R. Erb has opened a bakery at Fif- 
teenth and Liberty streets, Allentown. 

The Fishel Co., baker, Pittsburgh, has 
bought the building it has occupied on 
Fifth Avenue for eight years, and will 
remodel it. 

Plans are being prepared for the re- 
building of the plant of the American 
Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, recently 
destroyed by fire. 

John Gruener is having built at 706 
Brookline Boulevard, Pittsburgh, a mod- 
ern brick building, which will a used as 
a bakery. 

Charles Lewis, of Chester, has acquired 
the H. P. Engle bakery at Media. 

Adam Kaffenberger, baker, 7040 Rising 
Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, is building a 
modern plant at Fox Chase, a suburb 
of Philadelphia. 

The Curtisville (Pa.) Baking Co. is 
building a large addition to its plant 
and installing another steam oven. 

The Northside Baking Co. has taken 
possession of its new bakery on East 
Street, Pittsburgh. It contains three 


steam ovens and modern machinery equip- 
ment. 

The monthly meeting day of the Master 
Bakers’ Business Association of Phila- 
delphia has been changed from the fourth 
Wednesday to the fourth Tuesday, with 
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headquarters in the hall of the Bakers’ 
Merchandise Co. 

C. R. Banta, well known to bakers in 
eastern Pennsylvania, is now manager of 
the bakery department of the Peters & 
Jacoby Co., Hamilton Street, Allentown. 

C. S. Dawson, formerly Baltimore and 
Washington representative of the Capital 
Refining Co., is now located in Pitts- 
burgh, representing the Sugola Co., of 
New Jersey. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Jour- 
neymen Confectioners’ and Cake Bakers’ 
Beneficial Association was celebrated by 
a grand ball and exhibition, Nov. 16-18, 
at Turner’s Hall, Philadelphia. 

Adam Lutz, the Pittsburgh baker, is 
home from an extended European trip. 

The Healtho Co. has succeeded the 
Latrobe (Pa.) Baking Co. 

Nicholas Stahl has opened a bakery at 
55 South Evans Street, Pottstown. 

N. A. Price, of Lebanon, has acquired 
the plant of J. A. Eberly & Son, Womels- 
dorf. 

The bakery of Rudolph Korvick, Slo- 
van, has been burned. 

Schofer’s Quality bakery, Reading, is 
making improvements costing about $10,- 
000. 

The Dusenberry Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has bought ground on Forbes 
Street, on which it plans to erect a three- 
story brick bakery. 

H. E. Derrick, operating the Quality 
bakery, Lawrence and Wilson streets, 
Middletown, is installing another steam 
bread oven. 

W. A. Martin & Sons, Uniontown, are 
building another large addition and in- 
stalling a steam bread oven. 

The plant of the Fox Baking Co. 
York, was damaged $8,000 by fire. 

The bakery of C. M. Ellenberger, 526 
Braddock Avenue, Braddock, was dam- 
aged $4,000 by fire. 

Frank De Ipollito has bought the busi- 
ness and plant of the Silber Baking Co., 
2200 South Nineteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Jubelier Bros., who bought the plant of 
the West Brownsville (Pa.) Baking Co., 
recently destroyed by fire, are clearing off 
the site and will erect a modern bakery 
thereon. 

Letterman Bros., Lewistown, are in- 
stalling three more ovens. 

The bakery of the Premier Baking Co., 
New Kensington, will contain two steam 
bread ovens and a rotary oven, with a 
complete outfit of machinery. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

R. B. Gantt, formerly district repre- 
sentative for the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Carolina Baking Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Because of the rapid growth 
of the business, President H. O. Miller 
has been compelled to devote his entire 
time to buying for his three plants and 
supervising their output. 

The Rock Hill (S. C.) Steam Bakery 
Co. has effected a settlement with the 
insurance companies, and the plant is be- 
ing rebuilt on a larger scale, according 
to S. T. McDowell. 

The O’Brien Baking Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has opened a shop at High 
Point, N. C., and the Best Baking Co., 
Shelby, N. C., has opened one at Morgan- 
ton, N. C. 

G. G. Welborn, Leachville, Ark., has 
moved his bakery to larger quarters. 

L. C. Schneider, Baltimore, Md., has 
let the contract for the erection of a 
bakery on Warwick Avenue, 140x180, to 
cost approximately $100,000. 

The Sensation Flour & Feed Co., head- 
ed by old-time bakery flour salesmen, has 
opened a branch in Atlanta, Ga., for 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. John K. 
McDowall, vice president of the Model 
Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn., is manager 
of the Atlanta branch. The new concern 
employs three salesmen in Atlanta and 
six outside, and will feature the baking 
trade. 

A. H. Harms has opened an Electrik 
Maid Bake Shop at Savannah, Ga. He 
also operates three self-service grocery 
stores. 

A pleasant dinner party was partici- 
pated in recently at the Winecoff Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. by C. A. Gorndt, of the 
Gorndt Oven Co., Silver Creek, N. Y; 
Howard Flowers, of the Flowers bakery, 
Thomasville, Ga; J. Nicholas, manager 
Silverman’s bakery, Ailanta; Clarence 
McLemore and Walter Le Fever, of the 














Washburn-Crosby Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch; L. K. Batterton, with E. F. Bar- 
tro, and Paul Perry, superintendent of 
the Daffodil bakery, Atlanta. 

G. H. Harrison has opened a bakery 
at Bainbridge, Ga., and will operate as an 
Electrik Maid Bake Shop. 

G. K. Fellows opened an Elektric Maid 
Bake Shop at Greenwood, S. C. 

The plant of the Anderson (S. C.) 
Pure Food Bakery, recently burned, has 
been rebuilt on a larger scale. Benjamin 
Thwait is proprietor. 

P. C. Thurmond, Dyersburg, Tenn., has 
added a Thomson loaf molder. 

G. P. Davis, Marvel, Ark., has added 
a Bennet oven. 

H. Doener, Leland, Miss., has moved his 
bakery to another location. 

A. M. Alexander, Rector, Ark., has sold 
his bakery to M. Carter. 

The Star bakery, West Helena, Ark., 
has been burned. 

Thomas B. Payne, for years well known 
to the baking industry in the Carolinas, 
is dead, aged 72. He had been at the 
head of the Payne bakery, Greenville, 
S. C., until he retired a few years ago. 

C. A. Gorndt, of the Gorndt Oven Co., 
Silver Creek, N. Y., visited its local office 
at Atlanta, Ga., recently. 

Carpenter’s bakery, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., will install an American divider, a 
Union rounder-up, a Peerless heavy duty 
dough mixer, a Glen flour handling out- 
fit, and a Peerless proofer. 

The Lennox bakery, Augusta, Ga., has 
installed a Hubbard two-deck oven. 

A cake mixer has been added to the 
mechanical equipment of the Toccoa 
(Ga.) Bakery. 

J. S. Stanley has acquired the plant of 
the Better Bread Co., Hartsville, S. C., 
and will operate as the Dixie bakery. 

The Martinsville (Va.) Bakery is now 
located in its new plant on College Av- 
enue. 

Beck’s bakery, Norfolk, Va., has moved 
into larger quarters on Church Street. 

J. E. Elvin succeeds Swann’s bakery 
at Tampa, Fla., and has installed a Tri- 
umph cake mixer. 

D. D. Bailey, operating the Sunshine 
city bakery, 291 Fifteenth Street, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has added another oven. 

Wahrhausen’s bakery, Winter Haven, 
Fla., is erecting a new building, 46x90. 

The Auburndale (Fla.) Bakery is 
erecting a new building. 

The new plant of the tape 5 Baking 
Corporation, Eighth Avenue and Twenty- 
sixth Street, Birmingham, Ala., is in op- 
eration. The company will operate two 
plants, the old one at 2117 Second Av- 
enue, and the new one, which is equipped 
with every modern vagy | appliance. 

W.:H. Leederman, ichmond, Va., 
southern generak manager of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and 
E. J. Price, of the Minneapolis office, 
called on the baking trade at Atlanta, 
Ga., during the month, with L. S. Fury, 
Georgia representative. 

E. P. Vieh, general manager of the 
Barker bakeries, Memphis, Tenn., with 
offices at 1414 Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, is home from a northern trip. 

The Carreaud Baking & Catering Co. 
has leased property at 700-704 South 
Ervay Street, Dallas, Texas, where it will 
establish a modern plant. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has established a distributing 
warehouse at Dallas, Texas, in charge of 
W. K. Claire, of San Antonio, who will 
have charge of sales in Texas, getting his 
supplies largely from the mill recently 
bought by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
at Atchison, Kansas. 

The interior of Hoppe’s bakery, Smith- 


’ ville, Texas, has been remodeled. 


The Goodrich bakery, McLean, Texas, 
recently bought by H. F. Wingo, is un- 
dergoing improvements and new equip- 
ment is being installed. 

N. L. Schnabel, San Saba, Texas, has 
sold his bakery to W. J. Nold. 

L. V. Wassan has succeeded E. H. 
Turner in the baking business at Walnut 
Springs, Texas. 

J. W. Burrows and Z. T. Quinn, op- 
erating the American bakery, Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., have dissolved. Mr. Quinn 
will continue the business. Mr. Burrows 
has gone to Searcy, Ark. 

pry | & ae who sentuete® a bak- 
ery at Walnut Ridge, Ark., have acquired 
the Hoxie (Ark.) Bakery. 

The Jensen Baking Co., New Orleans, 
has increased its pan bread sales over 
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800 per cent a the past year, and 
now bakes over 18 bbls of flour into 
sweet rolls every Friday. A year ago 
Mr. Jensen took into partnership Theo- 
dore Helwick, who had for four years 
been head chef for the Grunewald Cater- 
ers, in New Orleans. 

The Marvell (Ark.) Bakery is housed 
in a new building. 

The Eagle bakery has moved into its 
new home at 606 Hickory Street, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Pulattis & Smith’s bakery, West Hel- 
ena, Ark., has been burned. 

W. E. Powell, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
opened a bakery booth in the new Tivoli 
Arcade. 

The Sunlight bakery, Roanoke, Va., has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000, 
to be used in building operations. 

The bakery operated by R. C. Spaugh, 
525 South Main Street, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been in operation continuously 
for 122 years. It is said to be the oldest 
bakery in the United States. 

F,. H. Rawls, of the Quality bakery, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has increased his 
sales from $15,000 to $130,000 in a short 
time. One bread man delivers 3,135 loaves 
of bread on a Saturday. 

W. O. Thompson, 311 South Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va., has added another 
portable oven. 

Beck’s steam bakery, Harrisonburg, 
Va., is installing a steam bread oven. 

The Lynchburg (Va.) Steam Bakery 
has installed a high speed mixer. Space 
is being prepared for the erection of 
another bread oven and the installation of 
a cold storage plant. 

Lewis Cohen & Son, 105 Robinson 
Street, Richmond, Va., are preparing to 
enlarge their bakery. 

The Shirley Baking Co. has begun busi- 
ness at 1306 North Twenty-second Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Romm & Grazeck, bakers, at 27 North 
Seventeenth Street, Richmond, Va., have 
added another bread oven. 

Cohen & Brown, 118 West Marshall 
Street, Richmond, Va., have added two 
additional ovens. 

The Reed bakery is a new plant erected 
at De Villiers and Belmont streets, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., at a cost of approximately 
$30,000. 

The O. K. bread shop has been organ- 
ized, with $10,000 capital stock, at Ar- 
cadia, Fla., by N. T. Shell, president, O. 
L. Hinchey, vice president, and W. A. 
Way, secretary and treasurer. 

B. G. Sanders, operating the Electrik 
Maid Bake Shop at Camden, S. C., has 
been elected secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Dixie Baking Co., Spartanburg, S. 
C., has been reorganized as the Dixie 
Cake Co. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, of 
New York, has installed a service de- 
partment at Greenville, S. C., in charge 
of James Greenless, with a complete lab- 
oratory. 

The New Orleans (La.) Master Bak- 
ers’ Association is now housed in its new 
home at 613 Poydras Street. ' 

Joseph Long has bought the bakery 
of E. W. Nagel, on Palmyra Street, New 
Orleans. 

Frank Fox has sold his bakery on 
Iberville Street, New Orleans, La., to 
Joseph Weber, formerly with the Leid- 
enheimer Baking Co., that city. 

J. C. Risk & Son, Shelbyville, Ky., 
have sold their bakery to O. D. Todd and 
Hamilton Lyons, who will operate as 
Lyons. & Todd. 

J. O. Ebe has closed his bakery at 
New Albany, Ky. 

The Tip Top Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is running a series of historical ad- 
vertisements in the local daily papers. 

The Long bakery, Greensburg, Ky., is 
being enlarged and additional machinery 
installed. 

The plant of the Radcliffe Baking Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has been shut down 
while repairs are being made. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Bakery Co. will 
erect a bakery to cost $75,000. 

J. W. Hill, operating the Moorhead 
(Miss.) Bakery, is overhauling the shop. 

The Salisbury (Md.) Baking Co. has 
bought the stock and fixtures of the Del- 
Mar-Va Baking Co., Onley, Va. 

The Home bakery, Weston, W. Va., 
has installed a steam bread oven. 

Dillow & Hayden, Leonardtown, Md., 
are changing their grocery store into a 
modern bakery, a contract having been 
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placed with the Peerless Bread Machin- 
ery Co. Sidney, Ohio, for a complete 
outfit. 

The plant of the Stroehmann Baking 
Co., Huntington, W. Va. is being 
doubled in capacity. , 

The new plant of the Hinton (W. Va.) 
Baking Co. is in operation. M. J. Wine 
is manager. 





GEORGIA 


Harry L. Schlesinger, prominent At- 
lanta baker, who recently suffered a se- 
vere heart attack, is improving rapidly. 

W. H. Benson, who opened a modern 
bakery at Athens, installed a Gorndt 
oven, a Read dough mixer, a Triumph 
cake mixer and a full line of equipment 

The Simon Hubig Pie Co. has estab 
lished another pie Selene on Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta. 

G. W. Moehle, district sales manager 
for the Fleischmann Co. at Atlanta, is 
able to be out and around again. 

The Newman bakery, Macon, has in- 
stalled a complete Triumph outfit of ma- 
chinery. 

The L. W. Rogers Baking Co., Atlanta, 
will build a plant for the production of 
cakes and crackers. 

Silverman’s Baking Co., Atlanta, 
erecting a large bakery on the Nort) 
Side, with four ovens for bread and on 
for cakes. 

The New York bakery, Augusta, is in 
stalling new equipment. 

The Zakas bakery, 80-90 Garnet Strec', 
Atlanta, is building an annex to the 
shipping department. 

Lewis Morgan opened a bakery at Guy 
ton. 

Castle’s bakery, Savannah, has placed 
number of attractive advertising signs 
along the highways leading into the cit) 

Machinery equipment was installed }) 
the following bakeries during the month: 
American Bakeries Co., Jacksonville. 
Fla., Thomson molder; Smith Bros. bak 
ery, Vidalia, Ga., cake mixer; Georg: 
Ponath, Pinellas, Fla., Hayssen automatic 
bread wrapping machine; American Bak- 
eries Co., Macon, Ga., Dutchess automati: 
proofer; St. Petersburg (Fla.) Steam 
Bakery, Hayssen automatic bread wrap- 
ping machine; Lloyd’s bakery, Anniston, 
Ala., Thomson molder. 


ARKANSAS 


J. J. John, Springdale, has sold his 
bakery to Fred Lachmund. 

M. E. Eslinger has opened a baker) 
at Fort Smith, in the plant formerly oc 
cupied by the Hubbel Baking Co. 

The Shipley Baking Co., Fort Smith. 
was awarded first prize in the food show 
held at Booneville, Ark., by the Women’s 
Club. 

I. A. Marrable has opened a baker) 
at Magnolia. 

J. B. Murray has opened a bakery at 
DeWitt. 

The Mayberry bakery, located at Prai 
- Grove, has been badly damaged by) 

re. 

The Sanitary bakery, Siloam Springs. 
has been reopened under the manage 
ment of C. A. McAlister, of Decatur. 

The Star bakery, Greenwood, has been 
-— by J. L. Knapp and C. A. Durden. 

The McRae (Ark.) Bakery has been 
sold to O. E. Condon. 

Stein’s model bakery, Rockdale, is in- 
stalling additional ovens and machinery. 


FLORIDA 


The O. K. Bread Shop has been opened 
at Arcadia. 

O. Solomon, operating a bakery at Fort 
Meade, has opened a shop at Frostproof. 

S. E.. Pundt has opened a shop at 
Lakeland, and will operate as the North 
Side bakery. 

W. C. Lyon, formerly connected with 
the H. E. Heitman Co., Fort Myers, is 
now manager of the Palatka (Fla.) Bak- 
ing Co. 

aving acquired larger quarters, the 
Carpenter bakery, St. Petersburg, will in- 
stall additional machinery equipment and 
ovens. 

The Lewis bakery, Tampa, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Cohen bakery has been opened at 
628 Ninth Street, St. Petersburg. 

F. C. Vedder, operating a Ekeey at 
Daytona, is opening a shop at Miami. 

H. L. Wadham, operating the Model 
bakery at Bradentown, has added a Tri- 
umph dough mixer and flour handling 
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outfit, with automatic scales and temper- 


ing tank. 

Phe Wadham bakery, Deatentows, has 
dded a flour handling outfit. 

. ‘A Thomson molder has heen added to 

the Eat-More bakery, Gainsville. 

R. L. Hinchey has opened a bakery at 
Arcadia, equipped with modern machin- 
G. H. Pierson, Arcadia, has installed 
a Century molder. 





ALABAMA 

An Electrik Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at Huntsville. 

S. J. Grandberry, of Mobile, has bought 
the Ostrand bakery, Gulfport, Miss. 

E. C. Lloyd has bought the bakery of 
John Weisendonger, Talladega. 

The Home Bakery Co., 2517 Fourth 
Avenue, Birmingham, is enlarging its 
bakery. 





VIRGINIA 


The Gardner bakeries, Norfolk, will 
erect a cake bakery along the lines of the 
plant operated by them at Baltimore. 

John Verstynen, operating a bakery at 
706 Church Street, Norfolk, has opened 
a shop at 1739 Church Street. 

The Huntington Avenue Baking Co. 
Newport News, with G. W. Fowler, man- 
ager, is preparing to build a modern plant 
equipped with the latest machinery. 

Williams & Oswald, bakers, at 216 
South Street, Portsmouth, will build a 
new plant opposite their present one. 

The Pure Food bakery, 2911 High 
Street, Portsmouth, has gone out of busi- 
ness. 

The Connecticut Pie Co., 22 Madison 
Street, Norfolk, will erect an addition to 
its plant. 

A number of improvements are being 
made to the plant of the Adams Baking 
Co., 204-208 Fenchurch Street, Norfolk. 

The Saunders bakery has succeeded the 
Davies bakery at 165 East Washington 
Street, Norfolk. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


H. C. Horton, formerly with the Gil- 
mer Baking Co., has opened the Quality 
bakery at 410 Main Street, Danville. 

The Royal Baking Co., 109 South Wil- 
mington Street, Raleigh, is building a 
dough room 40x40, and the cake shop 
will be housed in a new building. 

I. F. O'Donoghue has acquired the 
Sanitary bakery, 37 West Fourth Street, 
Carlotte. 

The American Bakeries Co., 121 Front 
Street, Wilmington, will add two addi- 
tional ovens and install new machinery. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
is installing three additional bread ovens. 

W. L. Fox, 22 North Clinton Street, 
Wilmington, is installing another bread 
oven and making general repairs to his 
bakery. 

The Carolina Baking Co.,- Charlotte, 
N. C., and the Condon Baking Co., 
Charleston, S. C., were among the manu- 
facturers exhibiting at the annual 
“Made-In-Carolina” exposition held at 
Charlotte. 

The Carolina Baking Co. has added 
much new machinery to its plants at 
Greensboro and Gastonia. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
is increasing its delivery equipment. 

W. W. Bewley, formerly representing 
the Bay State Milling Co. and the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., is now with the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., calling on the baking 
trade in southeastern territory. 

The Gilmer bakery, on Fourth Street, 
Winston-Salem, has installed additional 
equipment. 

M. J. Pascall, Durham, is building an- 
other bread oven. 

Extensive improvements are under 
way to the plant of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Bread Co., at 215 West Fourth Street. 


OKLAHOMA 

The City bakery, Poteau, will soon be 
housed in its new two-story brick build- 
ing, equipped with steam ovens and mod- 
ern machinery. 

J. B. Compton, El Reno, has sold his 
bakery to C. O. Brooks. 

G. W. Edge, Holdenville, has sold 
his age & to J. O. Elliston and Luther 
here who will operate as the City 

ery. 

The Maywood Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has moved into its new building on 
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East Fifth Street, equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and double the capacity 
of the former plant. J. W. Wallen is 
manager. 

John Salsbury has acquired the bak- 
ery of B. F. Schowalter, Billings. Mr. 
Salsbury was recently discharged from 
the army and during the World War 
had charge of the army school of baking 
at Fort Riley. 

George Shaffer, formerly in the baking 
business at Edmond, has gone to Okla- 
homa City, where he has opened a shop 
at Eighth Street and Walker Avenue. 

L. é. and J. L. Profett have succeeded 
J. W. Ross in the Blue Ribbon bakery, 
Bartlesville. 

R. C. Frensley, Healdton, has sold his 
bakery to Beal Abcock. 

The American Baking Co. Holden- 
ville, has gone out of business. F. J. 
Gordon, the owner, is now associated 
with the City bakery of that city. 

The Norman (Okla.) Baking Co., with 
Fred Mittendorf as manager, is operated 
on the co-operative plan by grocers. 

C. S. Diltz, Jr., of El Reno, and C. V. 
Leonard, of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., have acquired the Bake- 
Rite bakery at Chickasha, and formed 
the baking firm of Diltz, Leonard & Co. 


TENNESSEE 


The Purity bakery, 996 Jackson Ave- 
nue, Memphis, has been sold by Peter 
Bishop to O. M. Harper, formerly con- 
nected with the Hottum Baking Co. 

The Britling Cafeteria Co., operating 
bakeries and cafeterias in Memphis, At- 
lanta and Birmingham, will open another 
place in Memphis at 70-72 Jefferson Ave- 
nue. 

Solari’s bakery, Memphis, has moved 
to 167 Jefferson Street. 

The two-story brick building at 357 
Vance Avenue, Memphis, has been sold 
to M. L. Marx, who will continue to 
operate the bakery. 

E. W. Jungerman has opened the Dim- 
ple bakery, Columbia. 

J. W. Barbee & Son have engaged in 
the baking business at Springfield. 

Schneider’s modern bakery, 262 Vine 
Street, Memphis, is installing additional 
machinery. 

The Piggly Wiggly bakery, Memphis, 
has installed a complete new outfit, in- 
cluding three ovens. 

Leib’s bakery, Chattanooga, has dis- 
continued the wholesale business, and 
will engage in the retail end on Main 
Street. 

Fifty per cent more bread is being 
baked and consumed in Chattanooga this 
year than last. 

Bakery business in general in Chatta- 
nooga has improved fully 25 per cent 
during the past two months. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Cake Co. has 
been started by K. A. Jacobs, Paul Mc- 
Dill, Ora Campbell, L. H. McDill and T. 
G. Kittrell. 

The Erskine bakery, on Roosville Ave- 
nue, Chattanooga, is installing new ma- 
chinery in the cake department. 

W. E. Powell, 304 West Ninth Street, 
Chattanooga, is installing new cake ma- 
chinery, and a wrapping machine. 


TEXAS 


The City bakery, Vernon, Texas, suf- 
fered a $2,500 loss by fire. 

Mrs. J. Schepps, widow of J. Schepps, 
well-known baker of Dallas, Texas, has 
sold the building in which the bakery 
plant was located to P. M. Wheeler and 
E. A. Marty. 

The Beaumont (Texas) Bakery Co., 
William Schnick, proprietor, celebrated 
its twenty-first birthday during the 
month. The plant has a capacity of 
25,000 loaves daily. The Calcasieu Bak- 
ing Co., Lake Charles, Texas, is asso- 
ciated with the Beaumont Bakery Co., 
W. B. Watkins, manager, being vice 
president of the Beaumont Bakery Co. 
Other officers are H. S. Switzer, secre- 
tary and treasurer; J. H. Bassen, super- 
intendent. The stockholders are prac- 
tically the same in both concerns. 

Robert Keaton has opened the Model 
bakery at Kosse; equipped with modern 
appliances. 

C. Huffman, operating a bakery at De- 
Leon, has gone to Desdemona, Texas, 
where he bought the bakery of H. A. 
Anderson. 

Claude McDaniel, formerly connected 
with the telephone company at Lubbock, 


now has charge of the sales department 
of the Martin Baking Co., that city. 

E. S. Richards and J. M. Johnson have 
opened a bakery at Brownfield. 

The Way bakery, Mission, has been ac- 
quired by F. E. Baker, formerly in the 
baking business at Port Arthur, Texas. 

The bakery of Fred Noake, Uvalde, 
has been equipped with motorized ma- 
chinery. 

A two-story building is under con- 
struction at San Augustine, to be occu- 
pied by Thomas Gamble as a bakery. 

Edwin Purefoy, who recently took 
over the Sanitary bakery, Mineral Wells, 
had the plant remodeled. 

The Stampfli Baking Co., Wichita 
Falls, is making extensive alterations to 
its plant. 

The bakery of Womble, Jenkins & 
Jenkis, Caldwell, was damaged $5,000 by 
fire. 

The Good Eats Bakery Co., South 
Court and Williams Street, Brecken- 
ridge, is spending $15,000 in improving 
its plant. 

The King Baking Co., Waxahachie, op- 
erating a string of bakeries in central 
Texas, has bought the Star bakery, that 
city, formerly operated by J. W. Kreut- 
zer. 

J. Harry Woorrce. 





FOREIGN MATERIAL IN SPRING WHEAT 


Threshed spring wheat usually contains 
much foreign material, consisting almost 
entirely of noxious weed seeds. Investi- 
gations conducted by R. H. Block and 
C. R. Haller, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, show that in the 
1920-21 crop there was approximately 
one bushel of foreign material, or “dock- 


age,” in every 22 bus of spring wheat, 


threshed. This represents over 9,500,000 
bus of dockage for the spring wheat 
crop. 

More than 200 kinds of weed seeds are 
found in spring wheat, but less than 20 
of these appear commonly. The foreign 
seeds most commonly found in the de- 
partment’s investigations, named in the 
order of their frequency, were wild oats, 
wild buckwheat, cultivated oats, mus- 
tard, lamb’s-quarters, barley, green fox- 
tail, hare’s-ear mustard, flax, rye, cow 
cockle, pigweed, yellow foxtail, sunflow- 
er, corn cockle, wild rose, king-head, and 
wild pea (vetch). Wild oats appeared in 
over 99 per cent of the lots of wheat ex- 
amined. Grain inspection statistics show 
that the percentage of dockage found 
in spring wheat is gradually increasing. 

Several factors tend to increase the 
foreign material in spring wheat, the 
more important of which are the sowing 
of wheat on land already foul with weed 
seeds, and the use of seed wheat contam- 
inated with weed seeds. Both of these 
practices are common in the main spring 
wheat area. 

Foreign material in wheat is objec- 
tionable because it is an economic waste, 
says the-department. The growing of 
weed seeds with the wheat reduces the 
yield of wheat and increases the cost of 
harvesting and threshing. Foreign ma- 
terial occupies valuable space in wagons 
and freight cars in country and terminal 
elevators and mills, and it often has a 
bad effect on the milling and baking 
qualities of the wheat. 

That clean seed combined with good 
cultural methods will produce clean 
wheat is being demonstrated constantly 
on many farms, and that the marketing 
of only clean wheat is profitable there 
can be no doubt. The farm is the logical 
place to clean wheat, preferably as part 
of the threshing operation. When the 
cleaning is done on the farm, the cleaned 
wheat will bring a better price on the 
market, the freight on the dockage will 
be saved, and the screenings will be 
available for feed, and when finally 
ground can be substituted for the higher 
priced feeds. such as oats, corn, and com- 
mercial millfeeds. 

Two methods of cleaning wheat are 
common. One uses sieves and air blasts 
for separating the foreign material from 
the wheat, and the other separates the 
grain according to the size and shape 
of the kernels. The former method is 
used in the general purpose cleaning ma- 
chines, such as fanning mills and receiv- 
ing separators, and the latter in machines 
designed to make special separations, 
such as cockle cylinders, ring graders, 
and disk machines. ~ 


873 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1287, Foreign Ma- 
terial in Spring Wheat, just published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, describes methods of removing 
foreign material in spring wheat on the 
farm and at the country elevator. Copies 
may be obtained from the department at 
Washington, D. C., or from any office of 
federal grain supervision in the field. 


JAPANESE FOOD PROBLEMS 


Customs Duty on Wheat Reduced—Flour 
Market Collapses Because of the 
Low Price of Rice 


Suanonal, Curna, Oct. 20.—As a part 
of the policy of forcing down prices of 
food commodities, Japan has decreased 
the customs duty on wheat. 

Japanese wheat demand amounts to 8,- 
000,000 koku yearly, of which 5,200,000 are 
produced in the country, leaving 2,700,- 
000 which Japan must get from foreign 
countries. Since last year about 700,000 
tons of wheat have been imported, in- 
cluding 350,000 from America, 200,000 
from Australia and 150,000 from Can- 
ada. The greater part of the imported 
wheat was turned into flour. 

The tariff rate on wheat is now 77 sen 
per 100 kin, and if this duty should be 
abolished entirely, a large quantity of 
foreign wheat would be imported, and 
might possibly drive out Japanese wheat, 
which is poor in quality. Wheat flour is 
also protected by an import duty. 

The Japanese flour market has col- 
lapsed, due to low prices of rice and the 
decline in wheat on the Chicago market. 
As some wholesale merchants in Japan 
are thought to be contemplating selling 
their stocks at a minimum loss, quota- 
tions continue to drop. 

Wheat, rye and barley in Japan have 
been heavily depressed by the low price 
of rice, and the market for these cereals 
is rapidly falling. The holders of rye 
have decided not to sell, whatever the 
price offered, and no transaction has 
been recorded lately, with the result that 
there is no standard quotation. Some 
merchants have. fallen into a very diffi- 
en't financial position, and others are 
dumping their stocks at a loss. 

Regarding the prospects of the rice 
crop in Korea for this year, it is report- 
ed from Seoul that during the season of 
transplantation the rainfall was deficient 
in some districts, and work was much 
delayed. On the whole rice shows no de- 
crease as compared with a normal year, 
and an increase of 6 per cent above nor- 
mal crop is expected. 

With the heavy decline in the price of 
rice, the sale of foreign rice has ceased, 
and quotations are tending lower and 
lower. Importers of foreign rice have 
therefore commenced to re-export. 

In November last year, when the price 
of rice was very high, the Japanese gov- 
ernment suspended the import duty for 
a year. As the year expires at the end 
of this month, the department of agri- 
culture and coinmerce is now considering 
whether the free import should be con- 
tinued. It is thought that the question 
will be decided as soon as the first esti- 
mate of the rice crop for this year is 
published. Some of the officials of the 
department are of the opinion that the 
exemption of rice from duty must be 
continued, on the ground that the price 
of rice is always taken as the standard 
for fixing the price of other commodities. 
Others think it necessary to resume the 
import duty on rice in expectation of a 
large crop. 

Fair price bulletins that quote daily 
average prices on all staple commodities 
are soon to be issued and posted in con- 
spicuous places throughout Tokyo by the 
Businessmen’s Association, in efforts to 
thwart profiteering. This association is 
co-operating with the Japanese govern- 
ment in its fight against high living costs, 
and has been in session for several days 
to devise practical methods. 

Commission merchants and middlemen 
are to be done away with as far as pos- 
sible, and in the case of vegetables -and 
perishable foodstuffs a producer to con- 
sumer policy is advocated. A _ large 
public market, subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, is urged by the association, 
with stock shares open to the public. 
Extensive refrigeration of the market 
place and during transportation of per- 
ishable foodstuffs is also contemplated. 


D. ARAKIE. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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There has been a good trade in wheat 
during the past week, but nothing like 
the same volume in flour. Mill prices 
have advanced beyond the present level 
of this market, the latest offers being 
above the value which even needy buyers 
are prepared to pay for near at hand 
and afloat parcels. 

Importers who were successful in pur- 
chasing from their mills at lower prices 
than those now ruling have been pre- 
pared to meet their buyers, and accept 
a small profit. 

The bakers rule the situation at pres- 
ent, and continue their tactics of buying 
only for delivery during the next month 
or six weeks. Up to the present this pol- 
icy has undoubtedly been the right one, 
but it is questionable whether it will 
continue to be so much longer. 

Holders of flour are quite firm on 
their prices, and the reseller is not much 
in evidence. If statistics are any real 
guide for price movements, the importers 
are right in their present attitude, ac- 
cording to the following figures given by 
George Broomhall in a recent issue of 
the Corn Trade News, which show the 
world’s shipments since the commence- 
ment of the present crop year, com- 
pared with those of last year: 


Shipments Shipments 
since during same 


Destination— Aug. 1, 1922 period, 1921 








United Kingdom ..... 4,899,000 5,815,000 
Ordere occccccccccece 1,878,000 2,939,000 
Continent ......++.+. 10,145,000 10,155,000 
Totals to Europe... 16,922,000 18,909,000 
Extra European ..... 2,387,000 2,742,000 
Grand totals ....... 19,309,000 21,651,000 


To get a clearer appreciation of this, 
the countries of origin are shown, as 


follows: 
Shipments Shipments 
since during same 
Country of origin— Aug. 1, 1922 period, 1921 
United States and 


Canada ...--.see0. 15,955,000 18,444,000 





Argentina .......+6.. 2,334,000 743,000 
Australia ........5++. 702,000 . 2,197,000 
Russia, Danube and 
the Black Sea ..... 314,000 241,000 
Indie .cccccccccccvces 4,000 23,000 
Manchuria ..ccccccce cseccece 3,000 
Grand totals ...... 19,309,000 21,651,000 


There are two points which stand out 
in the above figures. One is the large 
extent to which Europe has been depend- 
ent upon the United States and Canada 
for her i. ye which amount to 80 per 
cent of the total for the past three 
months, and to the extent of over 85 per 
cent during the same period last year; 
the second point is the big decrease in 
the total shipments this year, compared 
with last, amounting to over 2,000,000 
qrs to the United Kingdom and “orders,” 
and this at a time when British stocks 
both of wheat and flour are depleted. 

In addition, it must not be forgotten 
that the English wheat crop, both as re- 
gards quality and quantity, is inferior 
to that of last year, so much so that, at 
the commencement of the harvest, mill- 
ers could not get a better extraction than 
68 per cent. The quality now being de- 
livered is much taapeenel owing to - 
ing winds while the wheat was in stack, 
with the result that extraction is now 
running 75 per cent or better. 

All this is distinctly bullish, and in 
the absence of free offerings from Amer- 


ica and Canada has every appearance of 
convincing holders that prices must be 
maintained at their present level. Still, 
many believe there is wheat and to spare 
in America and Canada, which has been 
held up owing to transportation diffi- 
culties, and which must come out as soon 
as conditions improve. 

These latter are firmly convinced that 
it is shortage of wheat at the mills which 
has curtailed recent offerings, and that 
as wheat moves more freely so offers 
of flour will increase in quantity and, by 
natural pressure to sell both wheat and 
flour, prices will decline. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been heavier than 
for a number of weeks, but there has not 
been any increase in stocks, all arrivals 
going direct from ship to consumer. The 
quantities are given in sacks of 280 lbs 
each: from the United States, 4,656; 
Canada, 30,937; Australia, 2,740; Con- 
tinent, 2; Argentina, 1,423. 


FLOUR PRICES 


¢ The flour market has been firm during 

the past week, but there has been a very 
distinct pause in fresh business from 
across the Atlantic, owing to mill prices 
advancing beyond the level of buyers’ 
ideas on this side; in addition, owing to 
free arrivals, there has been some resell- 
ing at lower prices. For shipment, me- 
dium Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 39s 3d@39s 9d, c.i.f., for No- 
vember and December shipment from 
the seaboard. 

These prices are 6@9d up on the week, 
but resellers are offering the same quali- 
ties afloat and near at hand at as low as 
38s, c.i.f., which, in addition to being 
below the mills’ prices, is worth nearly 
Is per sack more, owing to position. 
Better quality Canadian export patents 
are offered at 39s 6d@40s 6d, c.i.f., De- 
cember seaboard, but the same flours 
have been sold within the last day or so 
at 38s 6d, c.i.f., including sellers’ com- 
mission. 

For Minneapolis export patents, mills, 
after refusing business for November 
seaboard, offered at 39s 6d for this posi- 
tion, and business took place. Minne- 
apolis low grade has been offered at 26s 
6d, c.i.f., and Kansas flour has been on 
offer, but no business is reported. Ex- 
port patents range 39s 6d@4ls, c.i.f., 
while clears of | gr quality can be 
bought at 36s 6d, cif. Soft Pacific 
Coast flour is offered at 35s 6d, but is 
considered too dear. 

Australian is in very small compass, 
there being resellers at 37s 6d, c.i.f., but 
no direct offers are reported. 

London millers have raised their price 
for straight run flour to 43s, delivered, 
which is equal to 39s, c.i.f. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been strong and, 
although prices close today a little aren, 
they all show an appreciable advance. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba has been sold 
on passage at 52s, c.i.f; for October/No- 
vember, 49s 3d has been paid; No- 
vember/December has made 48s 64d, c.i.f. 
Manitoba wheats have received all the 
attention, and there has been no report- 
ed business in hard winters, ‘the price 
for which is me 4 nominal. The same 
remarks apply to Plate and Indian 
wheats, as far as today’s trading is con- 
cerned. English wheat is inclined to 
harden, on short supply and improved 
quality. 
MILLFEED 


Demand has continued good, and 
prices are firmly held. London milled 
bran is held at £6 10s@£6 15s, ex-mill. 
Middlings are also firm at £8 10s@£8 
15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards have been 





sold at £6 3s 9d, c.i.f., sellers now ask- 
ing £6 5s. Plate fancy middlings are 
offered at £8 5s, c.i.f. 

OATMEAL 


Owing to the high prices asked for 
good milling oats, prices for oatmeal 
keep firm, and it is thought by manufac- 
turers on this side that unless the price 
of the raw material declines they will 
have to advance quotations. Midlothian 
is still offered at 52s 6d and Aberdeen 
at 47s 6d, ex-store, London. London 
manufacturers hold firmly at 48s 9d, ex- 
mill. 

There has been quite a scarcity of 
American oatmeal, owing to delay in 
shipments, but it is reported that good 
quantities have now left the seaboard. 
The quantity in sight will not mean any 
increase in stocks of importers, as all 
goods now due are sold, and buyers are 
clamoring for fulfillment of their con- 
tracts. It is reported that bids of 41s, 
c.i.f., for oatmeal have been refused. 
Rolled oats are offered at 43s, c.i.f., but 
the price is considered too high. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


The voters of England and Wales have 
been very busy during the past week in 
electing their borough or municipal coun- 
cils. These councils look after local af- 
fairs, and in their hands is put the pow- 
er of levying rates for the upkeep of 
local institutions, the roads, lighting, 
cleaning, police, fire stations, ete. There 
are over 300 provincial boroughs in 
England and Wales, and 28 metropolitan 
or London boroughs. 

The councils are elected every three 
years, and at the last election the Labor 
party succeeded in gaining control over 
a large number of the boroughs. The 
result has been a piling up of the rates, 
through their socialistic schemes, and 
the story is mostly one of municipal ex- 
travagance undreamed of in the old 
days, and which is proving a heavy bur- 
den to the middle class rate payers. 

So serious has been the revolutionary 
menace that voters hitherto apathetic 
have gone to the polls this time and have 
succeeded in routing the Labor party. 
Only four districts in London have re- 
turned a Labor council, against 15 at the 
last election, and their defeat in other 
parts of the country is in the same ratio. 
This turn of the tables in borough gov- 
ernment would seem to indicate that 
labor has very little chance of winning 
the general election, especially in view of 
its programme, which briefly is as fol- 
lows: 

A. (1) A levy on incomes over £5,000 
on a scale varying from 1 to 50 per cent, 
to yield £4,000,000,000; (2) a steeper 
graduation of the income tax and the 
bringing in of sources of income at pres- 
ent untapped; (3) higher death duties, 
and an increase of duty at each succes- 
sive transference of inherited wealth “to 
the point of ultimate extinction.” 

B. (1) Total abolition of taxes on 
foodstuffs; (2) halving of the tobacco 
duty; (3) abolition of entertainments 
tax; (4) income tax exemption level to 
be raised, and allowances for dependents 
to be made more generous. 


NOTES 


H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & 
Co., Ltd., Belfast, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer of the north of Ireland 
Parliament, was in London this week for 
a few days, and called at this office. He 
says that conditions in the north of Ire- 
land are steadily improving as regards 
the political situation, but in the south 
the struggle continues and there is no 
sign of any settled peace. 


Frederick W. B. Coleman, of Minne- 
apolis, was in London this week on his 





way to Riga, Latvia. Mr. Coleman has 
been appointed American minister to the 
new state of Latvia, and will take up 
his duties as soon as he arrives at Riga. 
He is the first American minister from 
the United States to be appointed to 
Latvia since its recognition by the Unit- 
ed States as an independent nation. Mr. 
Coleman several years ago lived in Lon- 
don, acting as representative of the 
American Hominy Co. 


LIVERPOOL 


A fair business has been done the past 
week in wheat, particularly in Manitoba 
grades, of which millers have bought 
largely for November shipment. This 
market is about 2s per qr up for Cana- 
dian and American grades. On the other 
hand, Plate has declined about 9d per 
qr. For Liverpool graded wheat fu- 
tures the tone has also ruled very steady 
and they are quoted at 10s 3%4,d, an ad- 
vance of about 4d for December deliy- 
ery. 

Demand for imported flour shows con- 
siderable improvement, especially for 
Manitobas, which have been sold for 
November and first half December at 
38s 6d, c.i.f., with better grade patent 
at about 41s 6d. American soft winter 
patents seem to be more popular than 
for some time, and in consequence of the 
larger demand the price has jumped con 
siderably, being quoted at 41s, c.if., for 
November seaboard. 

Australian patents are in only quiet 
demand on spot at 42s, and for ship- 
ment 38s 6d, c.i.f., November, at which 
price buyers show no interest. Hard 
wheat Pacifics are offered at 37s, c.i-f.. 
for November seaboard, but are always 
hard to sell in Liverpool, although the 
value is admittedly good. 

As regards home milled flour, there 
are indications of a better demand than 
for some time. Some millers have ad- 
vanced their price 1s, but this does not 
prevent all grades from being sold at the 
old prices, which are about as follows: 
bakers, 41@42s; straight run, 42@43s; 
patents, about 45s. 

Low grade flours are not in demand, 
owing to the prohibitive prices asked 
from the other side. Some Canadian 
second clears on consignment in store 
here are being held very firm by the mill, 
bids of 26s, c.i.f., having been refused. 
Plate flour is firmer on spot at £10 2s 
6d, ex-quay, and for shipment £10 5s, 
c.i.f., is asked. 

American linseed cake has sold for De- 
cember shipment at £12 15s, but 2s 6d 
advance is asked for January/March 
shipment, and offers of English cakes 
have temporarily been withdrawn. There 
are still no first hand offers of cotton- 
seed meal, but 50 per cent combined has 
been quoted by resellers for November 
shipment at £12, c.i.f. 


SCOTLAND 


The market is maintaining its strength. 
It is abundantly clear that Glasgow has 
failed to appreciate the delays that 
would be inevitable in the movement of 
stuff, owing to congestion about the port 
of New York. The Continent of Europe, 
and in a lesser degree the London mar- 
ket, have been more alive to the danger 
of bad transport developing. Traders 
here still note, however, that in London 
there is a high premium for near at hand 
wheat. The position is now fully real- 
ized here. It is recognized that with all 
the east coast stuff converging on New 
York, and with the St. Lawrence due 
to close for traffic after about Nov. 17, 
there is poor prospect of gettin s 
forward with anything like expedition. 

One of the main difficulties of buying 
today, in the view of Glasgow importers, 
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is that Canadian millers will not commit 
themselves to any delivery business be- 
fore the first half of December seaboard, 
an arrangement which would preclude 
delivery here before the end of the year. 
Stocks are at present abnormally low. 
Arrivals have been very small, and it is 
certain that the stocks now are lower 
than those of a month ago. In other 
words they are at the lowest point 
reached since the decontrol of flour. Of 
stocks in store, the bulk is in the hands 
of bakers rather than importers, who 
have practically nothing on hand. 

A number of the baking firms are buy- 
ing rather freely. — stuff, of course, 
is pretty well exhausted. Anything bak- 
ers buy they want on spot. This has led 
to a tendency to patronize the millers 
rather than the importers, as the latter 
are not in a position to offer stuff on 
spot, having in most cases sold it before 
arrival. 

The current prices for both home 
milled and imported flours on the c.i.f. 
basis are as follows: home millers’ top 
grade Manitobas, 42s 6d; ordinary grades, 
38s; imported Manitobas, top grades, 
39@40s, either on spot or to arrive; Man- 
itoba export patents, around 37s. Kan- 
sas flour has been reduced slightly, but 
is still out of line. The differential 
against it, however, has been narrowed 
from 5@6s, formerly ruling, to about 
3@As. 

Top American winters are 40s, Pa- 
cifics about 36s, and Canadian winters 
37@40s. The last class of flour is scarce 
on this market at the moment. Aus- 
tralian is now offering at 38@39s for 
the second half of January shipment 
from seaboard, which means that it can- 
not arrive here before the beginning of 
March. 

The total upward movement in flour 
prices has been 8@9s per sack, which is 
equivalent to a full penny on the 4-lb 
loaf. Bakers are still working on cheap- 
er stocks acquired some time ago, and 
there is now much more competition in 
the trade, which will cause hesitancy in 
raising the cost of the loaf to the public. 

The weather has turned very cold, with 
snow in some parts, which is expected to 
stimulate demand for wheat and flour, 
and a brisk period of buying is believed 
to lie ahead. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


The political upheaval and the conse- 
quent general election are not disturb- 
ing business in Glasgow, despite the fact 
that this city has become a storm center 
in the election activity. The prime min- 
ister, Bonar Law, who was born in Can- 
ada but received his education in Glas- 
gow, is standing for the central division 
of Glasgow, in which constituency the 
Corn Exchange and the offices of most 
of the Glasgow flour importers are lo- 
cated. 

Mr. Law is associated in the public 
mind with colonial preference, a policy 
which is of close concern to the flour 
trade, but he has frankly stated that his 
policy is one of negation. He believes 
that the country is in need of a rest 
cure, and for this reason it is not ex- 
pected that he will push his colonial 
preference ideas. In discussing here the 
question of unemployment he expressed 
the belief that the best way to restore 
trade was to develop the resources of the 
empire, and to further that purpose he 
is prepared to call an empire economic 
conference to consider how the colonies 
can co-operate with the mother country 
to their mutual benefit. 

_Sir George Paish, the free trade can- 
didate, who has been in New York with 
Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, Glas- 
gow, is hurriedly returning in order to 
fight for the central division constituency 
against Bonar Law. Sir George has 
cabled that, in his view, Bonar Law’s 
proposed empire conference would be of 
no value for the purpose for which it is 
intended. He asserts that Great Britain, 
to meet her needs, must buy freely from 
many parts of the world outside the 
British dominions, and for that reason 
she wants no fetters applied to her trad- 
ing opportunities. 


IRELAND 
The flour market is again dearer, and 
only those importers who have flour se- 
cured and are willing to halve the ad- 
vance in order to do business have any 
chance of effecting sales. It would be 
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utterly impossible to get anywhere near 
the present asking prices of American 
and Canadian flours for October/No- 
vember shipment from the mills. 

Stocks have been further reduced, and 
shipments reported from the other side 
are not nearly up to the requirements of 
the trade in Belfast. 

Good short Manitoba patents are 
about sold out on spot. Dublin has some 
little lots of this class of flour on hand, 
and is easily obtaining 42@43s, net, c.i.f., 
for retail quantities. 

Good export patents have advanced 
fully 1@2s per sack for shipment. One 
mill, quoting 38s last week, today wants 
40s 6d, and another one 40s, both ship- 
ping under well-known marks. Others, 
not quite as well known, are offering as 
low as 39s@39s 6d. Business, however, 
is not obtainable, as buyers will not pay 
these prices at present. 

One or two good straight run flours 
have been offered at 38@39s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, which are 
looked on as good values on today’s mar- 
ket, but even these prices do not tempt 
buyers. Many of the bakers and con- 
sumers have cheap lots of this class of 
flour coming forward, some of it not 
costing over 32@33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
so it is quite understandable that, with 
flour still to work on at such prices, 
they have no taste for the higher figures. 

Minneapolis flours are completely out 
of it except one particular brand, in 
which some business for November sea- 
board was done at around 38s 6d@39s, 
net, c.i.f., either port. 

American soft winters cannot com- 
pete with home mills. Best brands under 
well-known marks are still in the neigh- 
borhood of 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, while 
the home mills are selling on a basis of 
42s, net, c.i.f.gand even below this figure. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is again firmer, best Irish 
flake maintaining its price of about 50s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f. The best brands of 
American flake are quoted on spot at 
44s, net, c.if., and there has been some 
inclination to do business on a larger 
scale for November-December shipment 
from the mill at 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 43s 6d, Dublin. 


MILLFEED 


For mill offals, prices are well main- 
tained, demand being equal to the supply. 
Broad white bran is selling at £10 per 
ton, delivered, and. good medium bran 
at £8 10s. For common pollards £8@9 
is asked, and for fine white sharps £10. 

A sudden and entire change has come 
over the trade in Indian meal, demand 
having fallen off considerably, and sup- 
plies, which are low, are now equal to 
all requirements. The nominal price is 
£10 10s, but less would be accepted for 
a good-sized parcel. The flaked variety 
for cattle feeding is £12 10s. Linseed 
cakes are firm and in good demand, due 
to lightness of stock and the disinclina- 
tion of shippers to make offers. On 
spot, good foreign cake is worth at least 
£14 per ton, landed terms, Belfast. De- 
corticated 50 per cent cotton meal was 
bought last week at £12 per ton, net, 
c.if., Belfast, but is now about £1 above 
that price. Home made cake is around 
£14, with a very firm tendency. 


HOLLAND 

The trend of the market during the 
week has been slow in spite of the im- 
provement in American wheat prices, 
which are not considered stable. In- 
land millers, being well booked for 
considerable quantities for exportation, 
could afford to take a more independ- 
ent position, and therefore raised their 
quotations from 17%,@17% florins 
to 18@1814, some of them even asking 
1814. It may be doubted whether the 
effect was such as was hoped for. 

Undoubtedly the market is firmer than 
last week, but not to such a degree as 
to warrant an increase of nearly a florin 
per 100 kilos, and doubtless some of the 
mills quietly shaded prices. 

The market for American flour was 
quiet in respect fo home requirements, as 
a fair quantity is afloat unsold, which 
holders are disposed to part with at a 
small profit. This was a hindrance to 
business with importers open for fresh 
offers, as the latter were in a position to 
pick up floating parcels at prices below 
the higher parity of the American offers, 
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while yet showing a reasonable profit to 
the sellers. 

This means that some of the flour 
afloat has not yet found its way to the 
more direct traders, and so long as this 
condition prevails it may be assumed that 
American offers will not meet with as 
much attention as would have been the 
case if these floating parcels had been 
worked into near consumption. 

However, with the inland millers here 
less pressing and with an export outlet 
for some of their output, there is no 
doubt that American flour soon will get 
more attention. 

Several local importing firms have of 
late been in a position to dispose of 
considerable quantities of flour for their 
American connections to Czecho-Slovakia. 
The demand is still satisfied, the difficulty 
of obtaining offers of suitable qualities 
being the only obstacle to additional 
sales. This trade asks for a good qual- 
ity hard winter wheat straight flour or a 
strong spring wheat first clear, but of- 
fers of both grades are forthcoming for 
small quantities only. Millers able to 
offer either grade will still find buyers 
here for fair lots. 

It was thought that this export trade 
to central Europe would prove transi- 
tory, but those who held this opinion 
were evidently mistaken, as the demand 
this year is increasing. To this the dis- 
appointing yields of mid-European crops 
have undoubtedly contributed, as the de- 
mand this season has set iri much earlier 
than was the case last year. As it will 
be likely to continue till the spring of 
next year, United States and Canadian 
millers may find it to their interest to 
study the requirements of this particu- 
lar market in which the Holland import- 
ers take such an active part, they being 
the first to cultivate its requirements and 
having since improved the ways and 
means of handling this business on the 
most economic basis. 


GERMANY’S FOOD PROBLEM 


Compulsory Rationing Expected—Foreign 
Buying Difficult—Grain Crops Show 
Material Loss from 1921 


The recent depreciation of the mark 
has complicated the food problem for 
the coming winter, and has made it diffi- 
cult for Germany to meet her foreign 
trade obligations. This has increased her 
dependence upon domestic agriculture for 
her food supply. The vexatious question 
of grain prices has come to the fore 
again. The price fixed by the govern- 
ment on requisitioned grains is far below 
the market price, due chiefly to the less- 
ened value of the mark. 

Steps have, therefore, been taken look- 
ing toward the revision of the prices to 
be paid for the grain still to be delivered 
to the government. The matter is fur- 
ther complicated by the unfavorable 
crops, due to wet weather, and by the re- 
ported reluctance on the part of the 
farmers to deliver their quota of grain 
to the authorities. This has produced 
such anxiety that there are insistent de- 
mands for the resumption of the com- 
pulsory rationing of war days. 

Early in September a conference was 
held in Hamburg, composed of food and 
agricultural * ministers, to discuss the 
whole problem of subsistence. Special 
attention was given to the problems of 
supplying the people with the necessary 
quotas of bread, potatoes, sugar and 
meats. Minister Fehr, the leader of the 
conference, made it plain that the gov- 
ernment should insist on the delivery of 
2,500,000 tons of grain, that the feeding 
of bread grains to cattle should be pun- 
ished most severely, and that the brewing 
of strong beer should be curtailed, thus 
saving 260,000 tons of barley. 

Resolutions adopted asked that Ger- 
many be released from the excessive bur- 
dens of the deliveries in cash and in kind 
to the Entente; that the co-operation of 
all the elements of society be enlisted; 
that all those measures be taken which 
may lead to the frugal and economical 
use of existing supplies of foods; that 
prices be fixed at a tolerable level; that 
the brewing of strong beer be prohibited, 
and that brewing in general be subject 
to limitations in order to save grain for 
food purposes; that the use of domestic 
sugar in the production of liquors, choco- 
late and other sweets be prohibited; that 
measures be adopted to secure a supply 











of sugar for direct consumption by the 
people before allowing any to be used in 
the industries. It was noted that the 
potato crop was everywhere favorable, 
and it was agreed that official interfer- 
ence with the price and distribution of 
potatoes was undesirable. 

Regarding bread supply, legal penal- 
ties must be pay enforced against 
those who seek to persuade others from 
delivering their proper quota of requisi- 
tioned grain to the government; the pro- 
hibition against using bread grains for 
feed must be enforced, and the subject 
of milling wheat to a finer degree be 
looked into. 

The conference believes that more 
funds should be made available for the 
benefit of the small pensioner; that pro- 
visions to feed children, to create public 
kitchens and to distribute food at de- 
creased prices to the needy should be 
carefully investigated. 

Strict government control of foods and 
issuance of war-time food cards are ex- 
pected momentarily in Germany, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce. Officials of the ministry of 
food have made public announcement that 
rationing of bread, meat, and milk may 
be expected any day, owing to the very 
poor outlook for winter food. 

The yield per acre of the wheat crop 
of Germany is estimated at 18.5 bus this 
year, compared with 32.4 last year; this 
decrease is due to the protracted drouth 
following the sowing of the wheat in the 
fall of 1921. The rye crop yield is like- 
wise low, being only 60 per cent of that 
of last year. On the other hand, the yield 
of potatoes, beets, etc., is very good. On 
account of the low yield of bread grains, 
the government in the district of Wies- 
baden has cut the proposed grain levy 
from 16,300 tons in 1921 to 8,000 in 1922. 

Of the 16,000,000 bus of corn imported 
into Germany fiom January to August, 
1922, nearly 14,000,000 bus, or 85 per 
cent, had their origin in the United 
States. During the same time Germany 
imported 16,500,000 bus of wheat, 38 per 
cent of which came from the United 
States and 50 per cent from Argentina. 





JUGO-SLAV CROPS SHOW DECREASE 

Wasuinoton, D.C., Nov. 18.—The 1922 
crops of Jugo-Slavia will fall 20,000,000 
bus short of the 1921 crops, and nearly 
100,000,000 below the pre-war average 
for the same territory, according to a 
po recently received from the agri- 
cultural commissioner of the Department 
of Agriculture who is now in the Bal- 
kan countries investigating agricultural 
and economic conditions. 

The cereals included in this calcula- 
tion are wheat, rye, corn, oats, and bar- 
ley. The estimated production of these 
crops for 1922, compared with that of 
1921, and the pre-war average for the 
territory now comprising the kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, is shown 
in the following table compiled from the 
latest official and other available sources. 





— Bushels + 

Pre-war 

average* 1921 1922 
Wheat 63,662,750 651,809,185 48,250,000 
RO so cece 10,143,224 6,263,374 7,100,000 
Barley 20,228,836 13,377,827 13,050,000 
Gate ...0% 33,516,741 18,906,402 16,200,000 
Corn ..... 111,896,808 73,787,911 57,400,000 


*The years for which pre-war averages 
are computed are not definitely stated in the 
report. In some districts the average covers 
the years 1905-09, in others the figures rep- 
resent the 1908-12 average. 

The food and seed requirements for 
the population of Jugo-Slavia and the 
influences that have determined the in- 
ternal and external trade are briefly dis- 
cussed in this report. Among other 
things it points out the tendency on the 
part of the peasants to increase their 
live stock holdings, and as a result they 
have been planting more corn and sow- 
ing less wheat and rye than in former 
years. 

Transportation is inadequate to trans- 
fer grain from the areas north of the 
Danube, where there is a surplus, to the 
areas in the southern part of the coun- 
try, where there is a deficit. Inquiries 
have been made by Dalmatian merchants 
as to the possibility of importing grain 
from the United States through Adriatic 
ports. JoHN Marrinan. 





The final estimates of the numbers of 
the various classes of live stock in Poland 
on Sept. 30, 1921, are somewhat larger 
than the preliminary estimates as of the 
same date. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: VII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER V. CONCLUSIVE- 
NESS OF WRITTEN 
CONTRACTS 
THE GENERAL RULE AND ITS 
REASONS 

Written contracts furnish at least one 
important example of instances in which 
there may be strong moral obligations, 
without a legal obligation. It is the pol- 
icy of the law to minimize opportunities 
for the working of injustice through 
false testimony, imperfect recollection of 
witnesses, and inability to produce wit- 
nesses because of their death or absence. 

To put this policy into effect, it is gen- 
erally held that where a written contract 
purports on its face to be a complete 
statement of the mutual understanding 
of the parties concerning the subject 
matter of the agreement, neither party 
will be permitted to materially alter the 
terms of the writing by showing some 
additional or contradictory oral under- 
standing entered into at the time of, or 
before, the signing of the written con- 
tract. 

The courts take the position that more 
injustice will be apt to result from per- 
mitting one who has carelessly entered 
into a written agreement, without satis- 
fying himself as to the completeness or 
accuracy of the statement of terms in 
that contract, to patch the contract out 
with proof of verbal understandings, 
than in permitting the other party to 
repudiate some oral promise which moral 
obligation might require him to fulfill. 

The point is illustrated by the deci- 
sion handed down by the Mississippi su- 
preme court in the case of Columbia 
Milling Co. vs. Russell Co., 42 So. 233. 

The mill sold to defendant a car of 
flour under a written contract, and the 
evidence tended to show that, because 
the particular brand of flour was not 
well known to defendant’s trade, defend- 
ant declined to enter into the contract 
until assured by the mill’s representa- 
tive that the mill would advertise the 
flour in local newspapers, and would send 
two experienced salesmen to make a 
house-to-house canvass in soliciting re- 
tail sales. -These promises were made 
before the written contract was entered 
into. Whether the salesman was author- 
ized to make such promises does not 
appear. 

The flour was shipped by the mill and 
received by defendant, but was not ad- 
vertised by the mill, and no salesmen 
were sent to introduce the product to 
the defendant’s trade. Defendant ac- 
cordingly refused to pay the full con- 
tract price of the flour, insisting upon a 
deduction of $120 as damages for non- 
compliance with the salesman’s promises. 
The mill then sued to recover the full 
contract price. 

At the trial, the mill’s attorneys ob- 
jected to evidence tending to show the 
verbal promises above mentioned. The 
objection was overruled by the trial 
judge, and the mill made proof of cir- 
cumstances excusing noncompliance with 
those promises and showing that the mill 
had offered to take back the flour if de- 
fendant stood to lose on the purchase. 

Judgment was entered for the con- 
tract price, less the deduction demanded 
by defendant. The mill appealed to the 
Mississippi supreme court, and secured 
a decision in its favor. The higher court 
said: 

“On the facts presented by this case, 
it was error in the trial court to permit 
oral proof to go to the jury of promises 
made by the plaintiff to do certain things 
not contracted to be done in the written 
contract. This testimony could have been 
admitted only for the purpose of show- 
ing that the contract was procured by 
fraud, and, when defendant accepted the 
flour after making the written contract, 
it waived whatever right it.may have had 
to show that it was induced to make the 
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contract by representations of plaintiff 
not embodied in the writing. It cannot 
accept the goods under the written con- 
tract and, when sued for the price agreed 
to be paid, reduce that price by showing 
that plaintiff agreed to do something 
else not mentioned in the contract. 

“To permit this to be done would be 
to add a new term to the written contract 
by oral evidence, and then to allow a 
recovery for a breach of the term thus 
added, and not mentioned in the writing 
as a part of the contract.” 

The court, however, specifically notes 
that this decision is not to be regarded 
as affecting the well-established rule of 
law that one induced to enter into a 
written contract through fraudulent mis- 
representations made to him by the other 
party may cancel the contract on that 
ground, although the representations may 
have been orally made. The law makes 
a distinction between the right of a con- 
tracting party to show oral inducements 
made to him to enter into the contract 
and the right to alter or contradict the 
terms of the contract as disclosed by a 
writing which appears on its face to have 
been intended to cover the entire agree- 
ment of the parties. 

Under another well-recognized princi- 
ple, it is open to a contracting party to 
show that through mutual mistake or 
fraud of the other party a written agree- 
ment does not state the terms which it 
was mutually intended to state, but, in 
the absence of fraud or mistake, a writ- 
ten contract cannot be varied or contra- 
dicted by proof of verbal understand- 
ings had before or at the time of the 
signing of the contract. 


See, also, Webb & Maury vs. Smith Bros., 
93 S.E. 74. 


* * 

In an action to recover damages for 
claimed breach of a contract to sell 
wheat, the Oregon supreme court decid- 
ed the following points: 

An unambiguous contract must be in- 
terpreted according to the common mean- 
ing of words used, and regardless of 
trade customs or usages at variance with 
the specific provisions of the agreement. 

One who has signed a written contract 
of sale will not be entitled to show a 
concurrent verbal agreement by the other 
party that he would not insist upon de- 
livery, unless he has been induced by 
some species of fraud to execute the 
contract without knowledge of its legal 
effect. 

When an agreement as written does 
not express the true understanding of 
the parties, the aggrieved party is en- 
titled to compel reformation of the 
agreement on the ground of mutual mis- 
take. (Interior Warehouse Co. vs. Dunn, 
157 Pac. 806.) 

* 

When a contract for a sale of corn 
was unconditional in its written terms, it 
was not open to the seller to excuse non- 
performance on the ground that the sale 
was made subject to a verbal understand- 
ing that delivery would not be obligatory 
unless the seller should be able to obtain 
cars to transport it. 

In reaching this conclusion in the case 
of Marshall Hall Grain Co. vs. P. H. 
Boyce Mercantile Co., 211 S.W. 725, the 
Springfield, Mo., court of appeals applied 
the trite legal principle that where a 
written contract purports to contain all 
of the essential terms of the agreement 
reached between the parties, it cannot be 
varied or contradicted by proof of some 
verbal agreement not embodied in the 
writing, in the absence of fraud or mis- 
take. 

In this case defendant seller sought to 
bring the claimed verbal agreement with- 
in an exception to the general rule above 


stated, by showing that the agreement . 


was left out of the written contract 
through inadvertence. But the court 
holds that, by signing the contract with 
full opportunity to discover the omis- 


sion, defendant precluded itself from re- 
lying on this point. 

“The law is well settled in this state,” 
says the court of appeals, “that one who 
signs a contract is presumed to know 
and understand its terms, and a mere 
failure to read or inform himself of the 
terms, in the absence of fraud, is no de- 
fense.” 

Another point involved in the case 
turned on the question whether there was 
any sufficient written contract Leann de- 
fendant to sell. The sale was verbally 
negotiated by plaintiffs representative, 
and was confirmed by plaintiff in writ- 
ing. Defendant objected to the confir- 
mation, and declined to sign it on the sole 
ground that it did not express the true 
agreement as to when the corn should be 
delivered. However, the papers were re- 
turned with a letter from defendant to 
plaintiff, asking that they be corrected 
and returned for signature. The correc- 
tion was made and the papers returned, 
but defendant did not sign. 

It is held by the court that the letter 
constituted a sufficient contract binding 
defendant to sell. The letter, read in 
connection with the proposed form of 
written contract, identified the essential 
terms of the sale, and this is all that is 
required to constitute a valid written 
contract. 

” * 

It is doubtful that a search through all 
the appellate court reports would dis- 
close the record of a shorter flour sales 
contract than was involved in the Wash- 
ington case of Wright vs. Seattle Gro- 
cery Co., 177 Pac. 818, in which suit the 
supreme court of the state ordered judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff for breach of 
a contract to deliver a carload of flour. 

But although, as will be seen from the 
following review of the@decision, the 
validity of the contract was sustained, 
the fact that it took a lawsuit to deter- 
mine the enforceability of the agreement 
will serve to suggest that such brevity 
of writing is not advisable. 

Defendant’s salesman orally negotiated 
a sale of a car of flour to plaintiff, de- 
livering to him a copy of a memorandum 
of sale in the following form: “Seattle 
Grocery Company, . . . Seattle, Wash., 
April 6, 1917. Sold to Chauncey Wright, 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash... . 
1 car Gold Medal flour, $2,790.46.” The 
memorandum consisted of a printed form 
on which the salesman entered in writing 
the date, name and address of the buyer, 
and the statement of the goods sold and 
the price. 

The defendant having failed to carry 
out the agreement, plaintiff sued for 
$1,859.54 damages—the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
value of the flour when the contract was 
broken. The jury returned a verdict for 
$1,472.04, and defendant appealed from 
a judgment entered on this award. 

The supreme court held that the trial 
judge properly permitted testimony to 
be admitted before the jury on behalf 
of plaintiff to explain in detail the agree- 
ment of the parties without affecting the 
material terms stated in the memoran- 
dum. This testimony showed that a “car” 
of flour is generally understood as com- 
prising 310 bbls; but that it was under- 
stood the particular car would contain 
297 bbls; that delivery would be made on 
arrival of a certain car in transit to 
Seattle from Minneapolis; that plaintiff 
would pay the price on delivery; that de- 
fendant would pay the freight and re- 
ceive 2 per cent more than the miller’s 
price to defendant, the mill’s price, plus 
this allowance, making the gross price 
mentioned in the memorandum of sale 
from defendant to plaintiff. Plaintiff 
also proved that it was agreed that he 
should not take the flour in the sized 
sacks in which it was packed in the car in 
transit, but that small sacks were to be 
exchanged for larger. 

“It is thus seen,” said the supreme 
court, “that the written memorandum of 
itself was sufficient to show a complete 
contract enforceable against the defend- 
ant, inasmuch as it set forth the pur- 
chaser and seller, the quantity and char- 
acter of the goods, the price therefor, and 
the date of the contract. Time and place 
for delivery were not specified, but in 
such case a reasonable time is to be 
presumed, and, as both parties were en- 
gaged in business in Seattle, a like pre- 
sumption would fix that point as the 
place of delivery. Parol evidence was 
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admissible to explain the quantity under- 
stood by the parties to be comprised in 
a carload.” 

. * 

In the case of Westbrook Brothers ys 
Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co., 192 Pac. 
209, plaintiffs, grocers and feed dealers 
at Antlers, Okla., sued defendant mill for 
damages for breach of a contract, ani 
the supreme court has affirmed judgment 
in plaintiffs’ favor for $400. 

laintiffs indicated to the Hugo 
(Okla.) Brokerage Co. that they desired 
five cars of defendant’s flour at $2.55 
per 100 lbs. (This was in July, 1916.) 
Later the same day the brokerage com 
pany telephoned that the mill would book 
three cars at $2.60 and two at $2.55. In 
the meantime, the broker had wired the 
mill that plaintiffs wanted “to book five 
cars mostly flour at two fifty-five, bran 
one five, meal two, shorts twenty-five.” 
The mill replied, “Book Westbrook three 
cars of flour two sixty, others as stated.” 

The mill shipped three cars of flour at 
$2.60, but refused to ship the other cars, 
contending that it had sold the plaintiffs 
only three cars, and that the words “oth- 
ers as stated” referred to other mill prod 
ucts; it being the custom at that time to 
sell mixed cars of flour, bran, shorts ani 
meal to merchants. 

The mill made all sales in the particu- 
lar locality only through the brokerag 
company, and plaintiffs had been previ 
ously so advised when they attempted to 
buy direct from the mill. 

Disposing of the case on appeal, thi 
Oklahoma supreme court said, in part: 

“After the examination of the evidenc: 
in the record, we have no doubt that said 
brokerage firm was defendant’s ageni, 
and that as such agent it sold the plain 
tiffs five cars of flour, three at $2.60 and 
two at $2.55. It is unnecessary for us 
to here determine whether the brokerage 
firm, as agent of the defendant, could 
bind its principal to deliver five cars. 
when such principal had only authorized 
its said agent to sell three cars, for the 
reason that defendant’s telegram to the 
brokerage company is ambiguous. 

“It is susceptible of the construction, 
as contended for by the defendant, that 
the words ‘others as stated’ referred to 
other mill products, and it is also sus- 
ceptible of the construction as contended 
by the plaintiffs, that said words referred 
to the other two cars. This latter con- 
struction is also the construction given 
the telegram by the brokerage company. 

“Defendant contends that there was no 
contract, on the ground that the minds 
of the parties did not meet; that is, that 
the defendant did not accept the propo- 
sition made by plaintiffs, and that their 
telegram merely constituted a new pro- 
posal—and cites in support thereof Hart 
Parr Co. vs. Brockreide, 77 Okla. 277, 188 
Pac. 113. In the case cited it was held 
that where a person offers to do a definite 
thing, and another accepts conditionally, 
or introduces a new term into the ac- 
ceptance, his answer is a mere expression 
of willingness to treat, or it is a counter 
proposal, and in neither case is there an 
agreement. 

“The law thus stated is correct, but it 
is not applicable to the case at bar, for 
the reason that defendant’s counter pro- 
posal was accepted by the plaintiffs when 
they assented thereto and communicated 
their assent to the brokerage company 
as defendant’s agent.. Then the contract 
consisted entirely of defendant’s counter 
proposal and plaintiffs’ acceptance, upon 
which there was a meeting of the minds 
of the contracting parties; but the con- 
tract, as thus made, is ambiguous, and, its 
meaning being in dispute, its construction 
became a mixed question of law and fact, 
and was determinable by the jury under 
proper instructions of the court... . 

“Under these circumstances it was 
proper for the court to admit in evidence 
the extrinsic facts and circumstances 
throwing light upon the intention of the 
parties, which, as has been held in a long 
line of authorities, must prevail over 
verbal inaccuracies, inapt expressions, 
and the dry words of the stipulation.” 

See, also, section 58, treating of the modi- 
fication of written contracts by subsequent 
verbal agreement. 

SECTION 60. EFFECT OF CONFIRMATION OF 
CONTRACT 

Where telephonic negotiations result in 
a verbal agreement for a sale of grain, 
and the terms of the contract are then 
stated in the form of written confirma- 
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tion, one of the parties, having retained 
the confirmation delivered to him, with- 
out objecting to the accuracy of its state- 
ment of the understanding, may not aft- 
erwards assert a verbal agreement at 
variance with the written confirmation. 
It was so decided by the Kansas supreme 
court in Wallingford Bros. vs. Bushton 
Grain Co., 164 Pac. 275. The decision 
gives full legal effect to the method 
adopted by dealers in grain of making 
oral negotiations definite by committing 
them to confirmatory writing, “to avoid 
the consequences of misunderstandings, 
defects of memory, in other instances 
hypertrophy of memory, and in other 
instances equivocation or downright un- 
truthfulness.” 
SECTION 61, ONE-SIDED UNDERSTANDING 


Where flour is sold under written con- 
tract specifying a certain brand, the 
buyer is not entitled to show an under- 
standing on his part that the flour would 
be made of old, and not new, wheat. It 
was so decided by the Indiana appellate 
court, in the case of Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Niemier, 131 N.E. 831. 

Defendant gave plaintiff mill a written 
order for a specified quantity of “Aris- 
tos brand.” The word “flour”. did not 
appear in the contract, but it was mu- 
tually understood that the quoted term 
referred to that commodity. According 
to agreement, the flour was shipped un- 
der an order bill of lading attached to 
draft for the price; but, upon arrival, 
defendant refused to honor the draft un- 
less first permitted to inspect the flour. 
Refusing this permission, the mill sub- 
sequently resold the flour for defendant’s 
account and sued for damages represent- 
ing the consequent loss. 

On trial of the suit, judgment was ren- 
dered in favor of defendant, and the mill 
appealed. The decision of the appellate 
court reversed the judgment and ordered 
a new trial. The appellate court said, in 
part: “On the trial of the cause, after 
appellant [the mill] by proper evidence 
had shown that the term ‘Aristos brand’ 
used in the contract was a trade term 
used to designate, and did designate and 
mean, a well-known standard brand of 
flour manufactured and sold throughout 
the year to the general trade by appel- 
lant, the court permitted appellee [plain- 
tiff-buyer], over appellant’s objections, 
to prove that it was understood by her 
at the time she placed the order for the 
flour that the term ‘Aristos brand’ meant 
flour made from old wheat. 

“The admission of this evidence was 
error. Where, as in the case at bar, a 
word used in a contract had a peculiar 
trade meaning, parol evidence is admis- 
sible to explain such trade meaning, but 
parol evidence is not admissible to show 
what a party to the contract intended by 
the use of the word.” 


SECTION 62. CORRESPONDENCE PRECEDING 


FINAL CONTRACT , 


In the case of Bernhard Stern & Sons 
vs. Chagnon, 99 Atl. 592, the Rhode Island 
supreme court ordered a new t?ial on the 
ground of erroneous rulings of the trial 
judge; verdict having been returned in 
plaintiffs’ favor for breach of defendant’s 
contract to buy flour for use in his bak- 
ery. 

The higher court held that, since plain- 
tiffs were permitted to show that defend- 
ant refused to accept further delivery 
under his contract at a time when the 
market value of the flour was declining, 
the trial judge improperly refused to re- 
ceive rebutting testimony tending to show 
that delivery was rejected on the ground 
of inferiority of the flour ohiegel. 

But the supreme court holds that de- 
fendant was not entitled to show the con- 
tents of letters written by plaintiffs’ 
agent before the contract of sale was 
signed, in which it was stated that the 
flour should be satisfactory to defendant, 
and that, if it should fail to prove so, 
defendant might reject further delivery. 
The theory of this decision is that the 
written contract subsequently entered into 
for the sale must be deemed to have 
stated all the terms of the agreement, 
and that it could not be contradicted by 
the negotiatory correspondence. 

When there is a variance between the 
terms of telegrams leading up to a con- 
tract of sale and the terms of a contract 
finally entered into, tne latter must gov- 
ern, held the Washington supreme court 
in the case of L, Teweles Co. vs. 
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Fairbanks, 195 Pac. 40. In this case it 
appeared that telegrams were exchanged, 
looking toward a sale of “choice” Cana- 
dian yellow peas, and a sale of Canadian 
yellow peas of “good stock in good mer- 
chantable condition” was confirmed. The 
court holds that the contract governed. 


ONE-SIDED WRITINGS NOT 
WITHIN RULE 

Where a written order for goods is 
not accepted by the seller in writing, 
there is no written contract. Hence, 
the written or printed terms of the or- 
der do no fall within the rule of law 
that the terms of a written contract are 
not to be contradicted or altered by 
proof of verbal negotiations preceding 
or contemporaneous with the making of 
the contract. This conclusion was 
reached by the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court in the case of 
A. O. Anderson Trading Co. vs. Brody, 
184 N.Y. Supp. 383. 

In American Bag Co. vs. Taylor Mill- 
ing Co., 230 S.W. 782, the bag company 
sued for the price of flour sacks deliv- 
ered, and the mill counterclaimed for 
damages on account of asserted breach 
of a contract for the sale of other sacks. 

An order for sacks involved in the 
controversy was taken by the bag com- 
pany’s salesman by telephone conversa- 
tion. ‘Later the salesman filled out an 
order form reciting terms of sale and 
writing at the bottom, “Ordered by long 
distance phone through Mr. Rayzor.” A 
copy was sent to each of the parties, and 
the seller sent a confirmation to the 
buyer. 

It seems that in the suit the bag com- 
pany sought to excuse itself on the 
ground that the mill failed to take the 
sacks within the time fixed by the writ- 
ten order and confirmation, and that 
this written agreement could not be con- 
tradicted by proof of a verbal contract 
at variance with its terms. On this phase 
of the case the court says: 

“Appellant [the mill] alleges that 
there was no agreement that the oral sale 
should be reduced to writing, and that 
the same was not reduced to writing, and 
that said order and letter of confirma- 
tion do not constitute a contract be- 
tween appellant and appellee [the ba 
company], and appellant never save 
that they should do so. 

“If these allegations are true, the ex- 
hibits referred to do not show a written 
contract.” 


SECTION 63. 


* * 


In the case of H. K. Cochran Co. vs. 
McCorkle, 222 S.W. 34, plaintiff sued for 
damages for defendant’s refusal to ac- 
cept and pay for a carload of mill prod- 
ucts and oats. Plaintiff relied on an or- 
der purported to be signed by defendant, 
and which plaintiff's salesman testified 
defendant did sign. Defendant admitted 
receiving a carbon copy of an unsigned 
memorandum, but insisted that the 
agreement was verbal. 

The written order was unqualified, but 
it was claimed by plaintiff, and denied 
by the salesman, that it was mutually 
understood that plaintiff might cancel 
the order any time before delivery, and 
that he did cancel it. The trial judge re- 
fused to permit defendant to testify to 
this claimed option to cancel, and the 
Arkansas supreme court holds the rul- 
ing was erroneous. 

“The main issue in the case,” says the 
higher court, “was whether or not the 
contract was oral or written, and there 
was a Sharp conflict in the testimony on 
that issue. Defendant testified positivé- 
ly that he did not sign the written order. 
If that was true, the written memoran- 
dum signed by plaintiff alone did not 
constitute a written contract and was 
within the statute of frauds [the law 
which requires certain commercial agree- 
ments to be evidenced by signed memo- 
randum]... . 

“Defendant not having bound himself 
by writing, the contract rested in parol 
[verbal understanding], and no rule of 
evidence was violated by permitting oral 
testimony to be introduced establishin 
the additional agreement not set forth 
in the writing, to the effect that appel- 
lant should have the right to cancel the 
order before delivery.” 

SECTION 64, SHOWING NO AUTHORIZED 

CONTRACT WAS MADE 

In Kahlotus Grain & Supply Co. vs. 
Blair, 172 Pac. 818, the Washington su- 
preme court shows that the general rule 






of law which precludes one from contra- 
dicting the terms of a written contract 
which he has voluntarily signed, uninflu- 
enced by fraud or mistake, does not pre- 
vent him from denying that he actually 
entered into a contract, although his 
name appears on it. 

In this case plaintiff sued for claimed 
breach of a contract by defendant to sell 
a quantity of wheat, relying on a memo- 
randum signed by defendant and reading: 
“8/5/16. Bot from John Blair 1000 sax 
early bart wheat at 1.02 sacked per 
bushel 1916 October delivery to Kahlotus 
Grain & Supply Co.” 

At the trial, defendant was permitted 
to show by oral evidence that a signa- 
ture, “Kahlotus Grain & Supply Co., A. 
F. Phillipay Mgr.,” was added without 
defendant’s knowledge or consent, long 
after he had delivered the memorandum 
with no other signature thereon than his 
own; and that defendant never negotiat- 
ed with Phillipay as agent of plaintiff, 
but negotiated with him as agent of a 
third person. 

In answer to an objection made by 
plaintiff that this testimony was improp- 
erly received, and deciding the case in 
defendant’s favor, the supreme court 
said: “It seems to be the settled law that 
the receiving of evidence for the purpose 
of, and which tends to dispute, the actual 
making of the contract sued upon, is not 
in violation of the rule excluding evidence 
varying or contradicting the terms of a 
written instrument.” 

It was also strongly intimated by the 
court that this contract was unenforce- 
able by plaintiff on another ground—for 
want of specification of the intended 
purchaser; there having been nothing in 
the contract as it was originally exe- 
cuted to indicate who was the buyer. 
Evidently the court treats the provision 
for “delivery to Kahlotus Grain & Sup- 
ply Co.” as insufficient designation of a 
buyer. 

* * 

The general rule of law, that a party 
to a written contract will not be per- 
mitted to alter its effect by showing 
variant verbal negotiations, will not be 
applied to preclude one of the parties 
from showing that the contract was made 
on his part by an agent, and that the 
other party was informed in advance of 
the agent’s lack of authority to agree to a 
certain provision contained in the con- 
tract. It was so decided by the supreme 
court of Nebraska in the case of Omaha 
Alfalfa Milling Co. vs. Pinkham, 178 
N.W. 910. 

Defendant, through an agent, con- 
tracted to sell plaintiff a quantity of 
hay, but plaintiff was advised in advance 
that defendant insisted that plaintiff fur- 
nish the necessary railway cars to trans- 
port the hay. Nevertheless, the written 
contract entered into required defendant 
to deliver “on board of cars.” Holding 
that defendant was entitled to show that 
the agent was not authorized to contract 
to deliver f.o.b., that plaintiff was so ad- 
vised, and that defendant never fur- 
nished cars, the supreme court says: 

“While, under ordinary circumstances, 
if the defendant had made the sale and 
signed the contract himself, without the 
ten ag of an agent, he would be 
bound by the terms of the agreement as 
embodied in the written contract, and 
could not be permitted to vary them by 
verbal proof, there was no error in per- 
mitting him to show, by oral evidence, 
that the provision of the contract rela- 
tive to furnishing cars was known, at the 
time the contract was signed, to be in 
excess of the agent’s authority.” 


PROOF OF TRADE USAGES AND 
CUSTOMS 

See, also, the next chapter, on Trade Usages 
and Customs. 

The decision reached by the St. Louis 
court of appeals in the case of Landau 
Grocery Co. vs. Hart, 223 S.W. 793, deals 
generally with the question as to when a 
written sales contract can be supplement- 
ed by proof concerning trade usages and 
customs, and specifically with the effect 
of a provision in a contract that the 
goods to be delivered are to be “above 
grade or no sale.” 

Defendants agreed to sell plaintiff a 
car of “pound pickers pea beans. . . . 
Above grade or no sale.” A shipment 
tendered in fulfillment of the contract 
was rejected by plaintiff on the ground 
that it was below the grade of and 
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pickers,” a trade term said to indicate 
the presence of one pound of bad beans, 
dirt or split beans to the bushel. Plain- 
tiff sued for damages for failure to per- 
form the contract. 

The defense interposed was that there 
was a trade custom, binding on the par- 
ties, under which it was generally under- 
stood that under a contract for sale 
“above grade or no sale” failure of a 
shipment to conform to the contract 
quality not only entitles the buyer to re- 
ject delivery, but also exonerates the 
seller from further obligation under the 
contract. The court of appeals sustained 
the defense, but found that, apart from 
any such trade usage, the contract should 
be interpreted on its face as enabling the 
seller to terminate the agreement on the 
buyer rejecting delivery as being below 
grade. The court of appeals said: 

“While the general rule is that parol 
[oral] evidence is not admissible to con- 
tradict, vary, or add to the terms of a 
written contract, and it is the province 
and duty of the court to construe the 
writing, it is well settled that evidence 
of a general and well-established usage 
is often admissible to determine the 
meaning of the language employed; for 
under many circumstances it is reason- 
able to suppose that the parties contract- 
ed with reference to such usage or cus- 
tom... . 

“Evidence of usage is admissible to 
explain the meaning of the words used 
in the contract, though such words upon 
their face appear to be unambiguous; 
such evidence being received to show that 
the words were used in a sense different 
from their ordinary meaning, and upon 
the theory that the parties knew of the 
usage or custom and contracted with ref- 
erence thereto. . . . But the presump- 
tion is, prima facie, that words found in 
a contract have been used by the parties 
in their usual and ordinary significance. 

. And it is, of course, unnecessary 
for a party to adduce evidence of any 
usage in order to show that words were 
employed in their usual and ordinary 
sense. 

“And hence, in the instant case, if the 
words ‘above grade or no sale,’ when 
taken in their usual and ordinary ac- 
ceptance, rendered the contract on its 
face one whereby it was agreed that if 
the goods shipped by defendant there- 
under, as being of the specified grade, 
Should not be found, in fact, somewhat 
above that grade, then there would be 
‘no sale,’ and the contract would be at 
an end, neither party being further liable 
thereon, then there was no duty on de- 
fendant to show that, by usage or cus- 
tom in the business, such was the mean- 
ing or import of these words. 

“We are of the opinion that, taking 
these words, ‘above grade or no sale,’ in 
their usual and ordinary sense, the con- 
tract was one of that precise character; 
that the contract upon its face should 
be given the construction for which de- 
fendant contends, without the necessity 
of resort to parol testimony as to the 
meaning of the words in question. In 
our view of the matter, the contract. . . 
is clear and unmistakable on its face, 
when the words employed are taken in 
their usual and ordinary sense... . If 
plaintiff wished to show that the words 
‘above grade or no sale’ were employed 
by the parties to mean something differ- 
ent from the natural and usual import 
of such words, the burden was upon 
plaintiff to adduce evidence to show that, 
because of some usage or custom in the 
business, the words had a peculiar or 
technical meaning not appearing upon 
the face thereof.” 

One of the latest decisions on the point 
that testimony is admissible to explain 
the meaning of contract terms in general 
trade usage was handed down by the Kan- 
sas City court of appeals in the case of 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. Sharp & 
Son, 207 S.W. 72. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO QUALITY 
OR PRICE 


Where the quality of goods to be sold 


SECTION 66. 


‘is indicated by a written contract, the 


buyer will not be permitted to rely upon 
a claimed concurrent or pre-existing 
verbal representation by the seller that 
the goods would be of higher quality than 
that called for by the written agreement. 
(22 Corpus Juris, 1119.) 

But see the decision of the Arkansas 
supreme court in Hayes Grain Co. vs. 
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Rea-Patterson Milling Co., 223 S.W. 390, 
holding that a mill was properly per- 
mitted to show that a contract for the 
purchase of corn required delivery of 
milling corn. 

- - 

A practical application of the general 
rule of law that a written contract can- 
not be varied by proof of prior or con- 
temporaneous oral understandings was 
made by the Arkansas supreme court in 
the case of Sweet Springs Milling Co. vs. 
Gentry, Buchanan & Co., 218 S.W. 380. 

Plaintiff mill sued to recover damages 
for breach of defendants’ contract to buy 
a car of flour. The agreement was in 
writing, and, after specifying time and 
destination of shipment, items to be 
shipped, prices and terms, recited: 

“These goods are sold at prices, on 
terms and time of shipment specified 
above, and are not subject to change or 
countermand without the written con- 
sent of both parties. Should either party 
refuse to fulfill its part of this transac- 
tion, the other party shall buy or sell, as 
the case may be, charging the loss to the 
defaulting party. No verbal conditions 
or modifications are valid.” 

Defendants’ version of the affair was 
that the mill’s representative warranted 
that the flour to be delivered would be 
as good as any flour defendants had on 
hand; that this representative also as- 
sured defendants that, should flour prices 
decline, the order might be countermand- 
ed; and that, because another flour sales- 
man told defendants that they would have 
trouble with the brand bargained for with 
plaintiff, a sample of the flour was ob- 
tained, and found to be inferior to the 
quality represented by plaintiff's agent. 
Defendants refused to take the car 
booked, and litigation ensued. 

A jury brought in a verdict exonerating 
defendants from liability to the nonresi- 
dent milling company. Judgment being 
entered on the verdict, the mill appealed 
to the supreme court, which reversed the 
lower court’s decision and ordered a new 
trial, saying: 

“Counsel for appellant moved to ex- 
clude the testimony of appellees, and ex- 
cepted to the ruling of the court in admit- 
ting it. The court erred in its ruling. 
There was no implied warranty as to the 
quality of the flour. The contract was 
itself silent in this respect. 

“In the case of a sale of personal prop- 
erty, a warranty of its quality is a part 
of the contract of sale and not a separate 
and independent collateral contract. 
Therefore, proof of such warranty cannot 
be added to the written agreement by 
parol [oral] evidence. To justify the ad- 
mission of a parol promise by one of the 
parties to a written contract on the 
ground that it is collateral, the promise 
must relate to a subject distinct from 
that to which the writing relates... . 

“The same reasoning applies with re- 
gard to the testimony of the test made 
of the sample flour sent by appellant to 
appellees after the contract had_ been 
executed. The sale was not made by 
sample, and the contract was silent in 
this respect. The contract having failed 
to show that the sale was by sample or 
that the flour was to be equal in quality 
to other flour kept in stock by appellees, 
or that it was to be satisfactory to ap- 
pellees, it was clearly error to permit 
appellees to introduce parol evidence in 
regard to these matters. 

“It was likewise error to permit ap- 
pellees to introduce parol evidence to the 
effect that appellant’s salesman told them 
that, if the price of flour declined, they 
might countermand the order, for such 
testimony plainly varied the terms of the 
written order, or contract.” 


SECTION 67. TIME FOR DELIVERY 


Although time for delivery of goods 
sold be specified in a written contract, 
one of the parties may claim that the 
time was not regarded as vital, by show- 
ing that it was verbally agreed to apply 
a previous custom between the parties 
under similar contracts, giving the buyer 
the right to order the goods out as needed. 

American Bag Co. vs. Taylor Milling 

0., 230 S.W. pny | 

In the case of Gladney Milling Co. vs. 
Dement, 230 S.W. 1088, it was decided 
by the Texas court of civil appeals that 
in a suit under a contract for delivery of 
corn chops to be shipped “at once with 
Market Teeseie Co.,” the buyer was prup- 


erly permitted to offer testimony showing 
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a verbal agreement with the salesman that 
the chops would be shipped with a quan- 
tity of goods to be shipped to the grocery 
company. The court said: 

“The testimony complained of was ad- 
missible to explain the meaning expressed 
in the within order. It neither varied, 
changed, nor added to its terms, but sim- 
ply was explanatory. . . . The meaning 
of such terms in a contract has many 
times had judicial construction. Such 
orders have a far more restricted mean- 
ing than the term ‘reasonable time.’ . . . 
But what would be the meaning of the 
term, in the absence of anything to 
qualify it, consistent with business activ- 
ity to be used in filling and shipping the 
order is properly submitted to a jury.” 

Time fixed by a written contract of 
sale for delivery of the goods may be 
validly extended by verbal agreement. 
So decided the Minnesota supreme court 
in the case of A. S. McDonald Commis- 
sion Co. vs, Union Hay Co., 172 N.W. 891. 

In the case of S. & S. Flour Mills Co. 
vs. Morrison Milling Co., 174 S.W. 1160, 
a suit passed on by the Arkansas su- 
preme court and involving refusal to re- 
ceive flour contracted for, defendant at- 
tempted to show a verbal understanding 
whereby receipt of the flour was condi- 
tioned upon delivery before new wheat 
should begin to arrive at defendant’s 
mill, but the supreme court held that this 
proof was properly rejected by the 
trial judge. “The effect of the excluded 
evidence,” said the court, “would have 
been to contradict and vary the terms of 
the contract, and under a well-known 
rule of law the court properly excluded 
it.” 

SECTION 68, PLACE FOR DELIVERY 

When a written contract for sale of 
goods calls for delivery f.o.b. place of 
shipment, the buyer will not be permitted 
to rely upon a claimed verbal ageement, 
made at the time of or before the signing 
of the writing, for delivery at some other 
point. 

Deciding this in the case of Lawson vs. 
Hobbs, 91 S.E. 750, the Virginia su- 
preme court of appeals said: 

“Where qualifying words are used in 
connection with the words ‘free on board’ 
or ‘f.o.b.,’ then the contract may be con- 
strued to have a different meaning, but 
so far as we are informed there is no 
dissent from the proposition that where, 
referring to shipments by rail, the words 
‘free on board,’ or the letters ‘f.o.b.,’ a 
certain place, are used, without any other 
words in the contract indicating a qualifi- 
cation of their meaning, the courts have 
construed them to mean that the subject 
of sale is to be placed on board of cars 
for shipment without any expense or act 
on the part of the buyer, and that as 
soon as so placed the title is to pass to 
the buyer, and the property be wholly at 
his risk, and that such words are not 
open to construction.” 

But in Hage vs. E. L. Wellman Co., 
187 N.W. 404, it was decided by the 
Michigan supreme court that, inasmuch 
as a written sales contract, evidenced 
by confirmation signed by both parties, 
failed definitely to state the place where 
delivery was to be made, there was no 
violation of the rule of law against con- 
tradicting or varying the terms of the 
written agreement to permit plaintiffs 
to “supply that omission by showing the 
intention of the parties, by proof of 
their conduct, oral instructions, and all 
other circumstances of the case tending 
to prove their mutual understanding up- 
on that point.” 


SECTION 69. AGREEMENT TO FURNISH 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


In Cunningham vs. Rhome Milling Co., 
171 S.W. 1081, a suit to recover damages 
for failure to deliver a quantity of mill 
products, the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals decided that the milling company 
could not show an oral agreement that 
the buyer should furnish specific ship- 
ping instructions, or that there was a 
trade custom to that effect, since the con- 
tract of sale stated that there was “no 
agreement, conditions, or stipulations, 
verbal or otherwise, except those men- 
tioned in this contract.” 


SECTION 70. SHOWING CAPACITY IN WHICH 
PARTY CONTRACTED 


The typical flour sales order is sub- 
ject to a set of important legal princi- 
ples affecting the right of the seller or 
the buyer to afterwards inject into the 





transaction, by proof of verbal under- 
standing, something not appearing in the 
written order. Such right often proves 
to be the decisive factor in a controversy 
over the right to enforce, or be relieved 
from, a contract of sale. 

Usually, controversy in cases of this 
kind is based upon a disputed term of 
sale, but as shown by the decision of the 
Wisconsin supreme court in the case 
of Rathmann vs. Schwanz, 175 N.W. 812, 
a dispute may concern the identity of 
one of the parties to the contract. It is 
held that, although a contract may des- 
erg one as a party, without showing 
that he acted in the capacity of agent, it 
may be proved that there was an actual 
mutual understanding that he was not 
bound in his personal capacity. 

But the court decides that, where one 
is designated as an agent, the written 
contract cannot be contradicted by show- 
ing that it was understood that he was 
to be bound in his personal capacity, in 
the absence of proof that through fraud 
or mistake the written contract fails to 
express the true agreement. The court 
says: 

“It is an elementary principle of the 
law that the negotiations and conversa- 
tions between parties leading up to and 
including the making of a written con- 
tract are not admissible evidence to con- 
tradict and vary it, where the writing 
plainly purports to contain the entire 
contract, in the absence of accident, 
fraud, or mistake of fact. . . . If such 
a writing’ is signed by a person who in 
fact acts as agent for another in execut- 
ing the agreement, it may be shown by 
parol [oral proof] that it was signed 
for the undisclosed principal.” 

But the courts will not permit a flat 
contradiction of a written contract by a 
showing that it incorrectly designated 
one as agent, unless mistake or fraud in 
drawing the paper be established. 

In the case of Wright vs. Seattle Gro- 
cery Co., 177 Pac. 818, a suit to recover 
damages for nondelivery of flour, de- 
fendant complained that the trial judge 
improperly refused to permit defendant 
to show at the trial that plaintiff did not 
actually make the contract for his own 
account, but was acting as agent for cer- 
tain corporations. But the Washington 
supreme court said that as ‘plaintiff con- 
tracted with defendant in his own name, 
he had a right to enforce the agreement, 
the ultimate disposition of the goods be- 
ing immaterial to defendant. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF EXPERT 
TESTIMONY 


Expert testimony is not admissible to 
explain the meaning of nontechnical 
words in a flour sales contract, held the 
Oklahoma supreme court, in the case of 
Westbrook Brothers vs. Kingfisher Mill 
& Elevator Co., 192 Pac. 209. 

More specifically, the point decided by 
the Oklahoma court is that where a tele- 
gram from a mill as a part of negotia- 
tions for a sale of flour or feed does not 
contain technical or code language, ex- 
pert testimony is not admissible to show 
how millers would understand the mes- 
sage. The court said: 

“Counsel for defendant insists that the 
court committed reversible error in re- 
fusing to permit several of its witnesses 
to testify as to the meaning of the tele- 
gram. The court did permit the officers 
of the defendant company, or the plain- 
tiffs, to testify as to what they under- 
stood the telegram to mean, but refused 
to permit so-called expert witnesses, 
called by the defendant, to testify as 
to what they understood its meaning was. 
These so-called expert witnesses were 
experienced mill men, but there is no 
showing that the telegram contained any 
language on the disputed point that had 
any particular trade meaning. The mes- 
sage was not written in any code. On 
the other hand, the words employed were 
those in ordinary use in the English lan- 
guage. 

“In offering this testimony, counsel for 
defendant said: ‘We are trying to find 
out what those messages mean, in the 
light of the language as it would be 
understood by those who are engaged in 
that line of business. It does not have 
to be a code message, in order to require 
that sort of testimony.’ 

“The witnesses did not purport to be 
experts in the use and meaning of words, 
and did not qualify as such. Moreover, 
the essential question was not how other 
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mill men would interpret the language of 
the telegram, but in what sense the prom- 
isor believed, at the time of making the 
promise, that the promisee understood it. 
- + - It is not contended that the lan- 
guage was technical, so the plaintiffs 
were not bound to give it the interpreta- 
tion that a mill man would have given it. 
In our opinion, the nature of the case 
was such that it did not call for or re- 
quire expert testimony to explain the 
meaning of the words used in the tele- 
gram.” 


SECTION 72. PURCHASE OF MACHINERY 


A case passed upon by the Kentucky 
court of appeals involved a contract to 
sell a gasoline engine and grist mill ma- 
chinery. The written agreement war- 
ranted that the engine would develop 
specific horsepower, that all materials 
and workmanship were of the best kind, 
that all parts were properly proportioned 
for strength and rigidity, and that re- 
pairs rendered necessary by any inherent 
defect would be made for one year with- 
out charge. The contract also provided 
that there was no verbal understanding 
modifying the written terms. 

After the machinery had been installed, 
suit brought by the seller to recover a 
balance due on the purchase price was 
resisted on the ground that the machinery 
did not come up to the representations 
under which it was bought, and the buy- 
ers attempted to show that there was a 
contemporaneous oral contract that the 
engine would have power, with a con- 
sumption of one half gallon of gasoline 
per hour, to run the grist mill, and that 
the grist mill would have a stated capac- 
ity in producing meal and other prod- 
ucts. 

The court of appeals held, however, 
that the buyers were not entitled to rely 
upon verbal representations made at the 
time of the sale, but not incorporated in 
the written agreement. In other words, 
the scope of the seller’s warranty con- 
cerning the condition of the machinery 
was limited by the written contract which 
purported to cover the entire agreement. 

The court declared that the buyers 
should have seen that all representations 
intended to be relied upon were em- 
bodied in the written contract. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. vs. Manning & 
Combs, 175 S.W. 1000. 


* * 


Questions concerning warranties of 
mill machinery were involved in a deci- 
sion handed down by the Minnesota su- 
preme court some years ago (66 Minn. 
156). 

Plaintiff milling company unsuccess- 
fully sued defendant manufacturing 
company for damages for claimed breach 
of a warranty covering an engine, boiler 
and smokestack bought for-use at the 
mill’s power plant. 

The first point decided by the supreme 
court was that, since the evidence showed 
that the contract of sale was evidenced 
by a written agreement describing the 
engine and boiler to be installed, but 
saying nothing concerning their capacity, 
the milling company was not entitled to 
prove a concurrent verbal agreement that 
the machinery would prove to be capable 
of operating the mill at full capacity, 
and it was held that there was no im- 
plied warranty to that effect. The salient 
parts of the opinion are as follows: 

“All the authorities are substantially 
agreed that where, in the absence of 
fraud, accident, or mistake, the parties 
have deliberately put their contract into 
a writing which is complete in itself, and 
couched in such language as imports a 
complete legal obligation, it is conclu- 
sively presumed that they have intro- 
duced into the written instrument all ma- 
terial terms and circumstances relating 
thereto; but the point upon which the 
courts have sometimes differed is as to 
how the incompleteness of the written 
contract may be made to appear. 

“Some cases seem to go to the length 
of holding that this may be done by 
going outside of the writing, and proving 
that there was a stipulation entered into 
but not contained in it, and hence that 
only part of the contract was put in 
writing. If any such doctrine is to ob- 
tain, there would be very little left of the 
rule against varying written contracts by 
parol [oral proof]. Such is not the law. 
Other cases seem to almost to the 
other extreme, b holding that the in- 
completeness of the writing must appear 
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on the face of the document from mere 
inspection, but to furnish a basis for the 
admission of » ate evidence the incom- 
pleteness need not be apparent on the 
face of the instrument. 

“If the written contract, construed in 
view of the circumstances in which, and 
the purpose for which, it was executed, 
—which evidence is always admissible to 
put the court in the position of the par- 
ties—shows that it was not meant to 
contain the whole bargain between the 
parties, then parol evidence is admissible 
to prove a term upon which the writing 
is silent, and which is not inconsistent 
with what is written; but if it shows that 
the writing was meant to contain the 
whole bargain between the parties, no 
parol evidence can be admitted to intro- 
duce a term which does not appear there. 

“In short, the true rule is that the only 
criterion of the completeness of the writ- 
ten contract as a full expression of the 
agreement of the parties is the writing 
itself; but, in determining whether it is 
thus complete, it is to be construed, as 
in any other case, according to its sub- 
ject matter, and the circumstances un- 
der which and the purposes for which it 
was executed... . 

“Applying the rules which we have laid 
down, parol evidence to prove a war- 
ranty, which was part of the prior or 
contemporaneous agreement, and about 
which the written contract was silent, 
was clearly admissible. The written 
contract is of the most formal and com- 
plete character, specifying with minute 
detail the particular. make, name, size, 
and power of the engine and boiler and 
appurtenances to be furnished, and how 
and when they were to be set up. 

“The plaintiff having thus contracted 
for machinery of a particular make, size, 
and power, the mere fact that it was 
purchased for the purpose of operating 
this mill, and that defendant knew this, 
would not be a circumstance that would 
of itself justify the court in construing 
the writing as an incomplete expression 
of the contract of the parties. Defend- 
ant having furnished the specific machin- 
ery, both in make, size, and power, which 
the parties contracted for, there was no 
implied warranty that it would furnish 
power enough to operate plaintiff’s mill.” 


SECTION 73. SALE OF CORPORATE SHARES 


The rule that the terms of a written 
contract cannot be contradicted by either 
party, except upon showing that through 
fraud or mistake the writing does not 
express the true agreement, was applied 
by the Kansas supreme court in Graham 
County Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Saunders, 
152 Pac. 622. 

By a written contract between the par- 
ties, defendant was employed to manage 
plaintiffs mill and agree to subscribe 
for “one thousand dollars in the stock of 
said mill company.” A note was given 
for the price of the stock subscribed for, 
and when sued on this note defendant 
was permitted by the trial judge to tes- 
tify that there was a verbal agreement 
that he was to take the shares from an 
additional stock issue to be made by the 
mill company, and he claimed that there 
had been no additional issue. 

The supreme court reversed the trial 
court’s action, holding that it was error 
to admit verbal testimony tending to con- 
tradict the written contract by showing 
an agreement that defendant was to take 
part of a proposed issue of new stock; 
the written contract clearly contemplat- 
ing an issue of existing stock. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Nov, 4, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— 
3 


Oct. 29-Nov, 4........ ,148 2,907 2,316 
July 1-Nov. 4 ........ 50,560 53,585 39,166 
Flour, July 1-Nov. 4, 

bbls— 
Le eee eee eee 4,668 6,573 6,469 
Te i. e'sitws0a'ss » 170 70 261 


Wheat, July 1-Nov. 4, 
bus— 


Receipts from farms. .431,000 518,000 467,000 





Exports i... .iscis ra 88,966 134,392 121,448 
Imports ........ «.- 5,900 2,060: 13,349 
Ground by mills...... 227,520 241,700 176,197 


Wheat stocks, Nov. 4, 


us— 
At terminals ......... 34,787 60,477 42,208 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.133,799 117,670 216,486 
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Increased difficulty in getting enough 
cars was the feature of the week. Busi- 
ness was about the same as last week, ex- 
cept that a larger volume of export sales 
was put through, and the highest price 
of the crop, 41s 6d, was reached. After 
holding off for a week, and not being suc- 
cessful in getting the mills to accept their 
offers, the importers came back, and paid 
what was necessary to get the flour. 

Domestic sales are to scattered buyers 
and to established trade. While every- 
body is apparently trying to buy below 
the asking price of the mills, yet the 
wheat market, and what it does from day 
to day, does not seem to be much of a 
factor. Although many buyers have been 
holding off for lower prices, they are 
forced into the market from time to time 
to take care of actual requirements, re- 
gardless of prices. As a matter of fact, 
soft winter wheat prices have been rea- 
sonably steady, not subject to wide fluc- 
tuations, with a gradual tendency up- 
ward, This has prevented the taking of 
losses on purchases previously made, and 
has really worked for the good of the 
trade. 

There seems to be no disposition among 
buyers to speculate. A Toledo miller 
cites an instance this week which he says 
is typical. A baker called up and wanted 
1,000 bbls flour. He expected to buy at 
fully 25c bbl below the mill’s price. The 
miller explained that spring wheat prices 
and premiums were strong, and that he 
could not shade the price, but would carry 
the order on memorandum, to be covered 
in the event of a decline. 

This was not what the buyer wanted; 
he wanted the flour because he needed it. 
The result was that the miller booked one 
car of 350 bbls for immediate shipment, 
and left the 1,000 bbls open to be taken 
on later if the market declined enough. 
At the same time, the miller expressed 
the opinion that the market would never 
reach the level where this order could 
be booked. The point of the story is 
found in the fact that the buyer needed 
the flour, and that the miller got his price 
by remaining firm. 

Millers have small stocks of wheat, and 
the movement from the country is light. 
This is especially notable in soft wheat, 
although there is considerable still back 
in the country. One large Toledo miller 
says he does not know when he has had 
so small a stock of wheat at this season 
of the year as at present. At the same 
time public elevator space at Toledo is 
well filled and hard to get, probably due 
to the fact that so much spring wheat is 
in store here, or is to be brought down 
via the lakes. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.30@ 
1.30% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Nov. 17. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted $6.25@ 
6.60, local springs $6.60@7.20, and local 
hard winters $6.30, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran, $29.50@30; mixed 
feed, $29.50@30; middlings, $29@30; 
spring wheat feeds, $1 a ton less than 
above quotations. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined Weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

: output activity 

See eee 38,700 80 
Leamet Week 20.0 cccccccvcces 37,100 77 
WE BD nc ccccscccccesene 19,000 40 
Two years ago ...........-+ 23,800 50 


Three years ago .sesressees 80,300 63 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 29 164,310 109,406 66% 

Last week ...... 26 146,460 91,342 62 

ZOO? OOO «cccives 25 155,310 76,266 49 

Two years ago... 22. 146,700 59,856 40 
NOTES 


W. C. Kreger, general manager David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
called at this office on Nov. 17. 

J. T. Mattimore now has the wire on 
the Toledo Produce Exchange of Thom- 
son & McKinnon, grain, Chicago. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, was expected back from a busi- 
ness trip to eastern markets at the end 
of the week. 

J. F. Hall, manager Toledo district 
sales office Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas, attended the meeting 
of Michigan bakers at Lansing this week. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, expects to be 
in New York on a business trip the early 
part of next week, possibly returning in 
time for the meeting of the Central States 
‘Millers’ Association on Wednesday. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were George 
Boyle, representing the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., W. H. Holaday, 
Holaday & McIntosh, brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio, and W. F. Steele, Marshall ( Minn.) 
Milling Co. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Nov. 18.—The flour 
trade enjoyed better business during the 
past week, as jobbers and dealers bought 
more freely on better demand from re- 
tailers and the country trade. Flour 
mills are offering freely, and asking for 
shipping instructions on previous sales. 
Prices showed a considerably stronger 
tone. 

Wheat millfeeds had a better week, 
due to a more brisk demand. Jobbers 
and dealers increased their stocks. Feed- 
ers are pushing live stock up for mar- 
ket, and a generally better feeling pre- 
vails. 

Hominy feed is also strong and un- 
changed, but there is better business 
for this feed. 

Cottonseed meal prices are stronger 
but unchanged in price. Cottonseed hulls 
are slow and prices unchanged. The 
western markets are offering freely. 

Hay TS improved somewhat dur- 
ing the week; and stocks have been in- 
creased. The market is stronger and 
prices a shade higher on better demand. 

The price now being paid for cotton 
in the South has generally strengthened 
trade conditions. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


ALABAMA 

Mosire, Ata., Nov. 18.—In spite of 
the nearness of the holiday season, the 
flour market ruled firm during the week. 
Orders still are small. Difficulty is still 
experienced by all industries in secur- 
ing cars for their absolute needs. 

The movement of Pacific Coast flour to 
‘this port via the Panama Canal is to 
be resumed in December after a cessation 
of about 30 days. This business is in 
sacks, the flour being rehandled by mix- 
ers who distribute to points in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Georgia. 

The millfeed market seems to be fol- 
lowing the trend of the flour market to 
a great extent. Prices rule firm in the 
face of the advance in flour prices. 

Today’s prices on flour, f.o.b., Mobile, 
in car lots; hard winter, best patent $8 
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@8.50, medium patent $7.20@7.80; soft 
winter, best patent $8.50@8.75, medium 
patent $7.50@7.75; self-rising, 25c more. 

Today’s millfeed prices, f.o.b., Mobile, 


in carload lots and in 100-lb sacks: 
wheat bran, $1.55@1.65; shorts, $1.90@ 
2.10. 

Flour clearances for the week ending 
Nov. 15 show a decrease from those of 
the previous week, the only cargoes 
cleared being 1,525 bbls to Havana, 600 
to Caibarien and 250 to Cardenas. Last 
half of the month shipments, however, 
are expected to be good. 


W. H. Bin ktey. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inv., Nov. 18.—Dullness 
has prevailed in the flour market this 
week, because of the fluctuating wheat 
market, buyers holding off, as usual dur- 
ing periods of this sort. New orders 
have been scarce and have come only 
from jobbers and brokers with stocks 
low or ebbing rapidly. Export demand 
has been very fair, however, and many 
inquiries have been made, with some 
sales recorded, but not equal to the ac- 
ceptances when wheat is at normal in 
price. 

Flour prices quoted at the week end, 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent, $7@7.50 bbl; straights, 
$6@6.70; Kansas hard, $7@8; clears, in 
jutes, firsts $4.25@5.50, seconds $3.50 
@5. 

There continues to be a large demand 
for millfeed, and prices are at the high 
notch. The call comes from all parts of 
the country, but mainly from the South. 
Quotations, carload lots, 100-lb sacks, 


f.o.b., Evansville: bran, $28@29 ton; 
mixed feed, $30; shorts, $31@33. 
NOTES 


Warren Goodloe, St. Louis flour bro- 
ker, was here during the week attending 
the Indiana canners’ convention. 

The weekly report of the Indiana 
bureau of agriculture says wheat and 
rye are making satisfactory progress, 
although the top growth is a little short. 
The stand is reported good except in a 
few of the early sown fields. 

Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mills, is back from a trip through the 
South and reports business there improv- 
ing. The high price of cotton has put 
much money into the southern country, 
and merchants are feeling the effect of 
it. Mills would profit greatly if the 
price of wheat were stabilized,-he thinks, 
in the demand that would follow with a 
certainty to the jobber that he would be 
safe in handling large quantities. 

W. W. Ross. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvIL_e, Tenn., Nov. 18.—While de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast is not 
active, still the total volume of business 
is materially larger than for the corre- 
sponding time last year. The output of 
flour mills has fallen off slightly, but 
bookings are still running about 90 per 
cent of output. The total sales, as re- 
ported to the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation, are approximately 40 per cent 
larger than in 1921, and 50 per cent 
larger than in 1920, at this time. This is 
regarded as showing a tendency on the 
part of buyers to anticipate needs. 

Specifications have been coming more 
slowly, and no relief is expected in this 
respect until the first of December. The 
transportation situation shows little 
change, car shortage being acute at times. 

Flour prices show a firm tone, and at 
the close of the week were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.60@7.95; standard or regular 
patent, $6.50@6.90; straight patent, $6.10 
@6.30; first clears, $4.75@5.25. 

Rehandlers report fair sales in small 
lots. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.25@7.75; hard winter patent, $6.25@ 
6.75. 

Wheat is without important change. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.42 
bu at Nashville. Mills are buying only 
to cover needs. 

Millfeed is in fair demand. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $27@28; standard 
middlings or shorts, $32@34. 

Corn meal is quiet. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
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River points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, $1.70 
@1.75. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week . 176,380 109,739 62.5 

Last week ... 201,780 140,814 69.7 

WORF OHO cccccece 202,770 93,703 46.2 

Two years ago.... 210,390 97,753 46.4 

Three years ago.. 209,790 153,870 73.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 18 Nov. 11 
ee, GED ccoctcesoecss 50,400 48,800 
Wheat, BUS .cccccccvces 253,000 288,000 
er, BD sescdcosesoevs Be 107,000 
GOGR, BOS cvccdcvccescve 344,000 333,000 


NOTES 


The Valdosta (Ga.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has installed equipment to manufac- 
ture live stock feed. 

T. E. Snell has accepted a position as 
general manager of the Colonial Milling 
Co., Nashville, and J. J. Mulloy has been 
made secretary-treasurer of the same 
company. . Both are well known to the 
flour trade in Nashville. 

The J. C. Shaffer Grain Co., Chicago, 
has recovered judgment for $8,000 against 
the West Tennessee Grain Co. in the 
United States district court at Jackson, 
Tenn. The case was based on alleged 
breach of contract to deliver corn in 1917, 
and had been bitterly litigated. 

The John F, Meyer & Sons Milling Co., 
St. Louis, has been successful in the su- 
preme court of Tennessee in a suit against 
the Royal Milling Co., of Nashville, on 
alleged breach of contract to accept 330 
bbls of flour. The court declined to 
sustain the contention that refusal of 
complainant to reply to a request to hold 
up shipments three weeks or cancel was 
acquiescence in the request. Affirmative 
action was held to be required to cancel, 
or notice of assent to the request. The 
amount involved was $811.80. 

Joun Leper. 
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VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va. Nov. 18.—Although 
market conditions generally have been ex- 
tremely dull this week, there has been 
considerable activity in flour, especially 
in the winter wheat grades, as the con- 
tinued advances in the market have driven 
many buyers to cover, and they are an- 
ticipating their wants very generally. 
Few mills have followed the full advance, 
as the scarcity of good milling wheat 
would seem to indicate that values should 
be much higher than at present. Quota- 
tions for top winter patents, $6.65@7.25; 
standard patents, $625@6.75; Kansas 
patents, $7.65@7.95; northwestern springs 
$7.75@8, with advertised brands 50@75c 
more. 

Feed in fair demand, although sales 
have been light, as prices have been so 
high dealers have hesitated to place their 
orders. Quotations this week on standard 
bran are $31@38, standard middlings $32 
@34, flour middlings $36@37.50, and red 
dog $41@42. 

SMALL BAKER’S PROBLEM 

With the approach of winter, and a 
consequent slacking in the demand for 
baker’s bread, the small baker in Norfolk 
finds himself in a quandary, and the opin- 
ion in the trade is that next spring will 
find a number of these concerns either 
out of business entirely or approaching 
the end. The chain store and the big 
bakery are working the undoing of the 
little man. 

All chain stores in Norfolk are now 
selling the 16-oz loaf for 6c over the coun- 
ter, which is less than the wholesale price 
to the regular grocer, who buys his bread 
for 7c and sells it for 9c. The Peninsula 
Baking Co., of Hampton, has contracted 
to supply all the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. stores with bread which can 
be retailed at 6c, while the D. Pender 
Grocery Co., operator of 102 cash-and- 


carry groceries, makes its own bread and 


sells it at the same figure. 

Several prominent individual bakers, 
operating small establishments, have of- 
fered their plants for sale, while others 
have made serious efforts to pare down 


overhead to the last penny, and are op- 
erating with curtailed forces in an effort 
to find some way out of the situation. 
Others expect to hold their prices at the 
old figure, and to specialize in quality 
a pene. winning trade in this manner. 

till others are specializing in other bak- 
ery products, such as pies and cakes, in 
an effort to overcome the serious cut- 
down in bread sales. 

For the last 12 months, or more, bread 
carts, carrying goods to the housewives’ 
door, have been innumerable, but even 
they are growing less in numbers, because 
the chain store competition has dug into 
their sales too heavily. 


ELEVATOR NEARLY COMPLETED 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., which 
has leased the Norfolk municipal grain 
elevator, will open offices here within the 
next 10 days, to begin the movement of 
grain through these terminals as soon as 
the finishing touches are placed on the 
construction. Cargoes of grain are al- 
ready consigned to Norfolk to be stored 
in the new elevator, which will be in full 
operation by Dec. 1. An added feature 
of this elevator will be a huge revolving 
light to be placed on top of the working 
tower, and to be in operation throughout 
every night in the year. 

Josern A. Lesuie. 


BRITISH FOOD CONSUMPTION 


Return Almost to Pre-War Basis Indicated 
by Reports for First Nine 
Months of 1922 


Great Britain has got back almost to 
its pre-war normal consumption of food- 
stuffs, according to the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Commerce. Its consumption of wheat 
and wheat flour, particularly, is, in terms 
of wheat, practically what it was before 
the war. Net imports of wheat in nine 
months of 1921 were 75.86 per cent of 
the pre-war average; those of the nine 
months of 1922 were 93.1 per cent of 
pre-war figures. Wheat imports for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30, 1922, were 
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127.19 per cent of the average of 1910- 
14 


Imports and consumption of other 
coarse grains, however, have decreased 
materially from pre-war figures, and the 
total importation of all grains and flour 
in nine months of 1922 was 14,798,593,960 
Ibs, or only 85.61 per cent of the aver- 
age importations of 1910-14, 

Imports of meat and meat products, 
of dairy products, fruits, and edible 
fats are all far above the average of 
the four years 1910-14. Meat and meat 
product imports in the nine months of 
1922 have been 112.94 per cent of the 
pre-war average, of dairy products 111.48 
per cent, dried and fresh fruits 148.08 
per cent, and edible fats 138.11 per cent 
Egg imports have fallen off heavily, b: 
ing only 67.23 per cent of the average 
of 1910-14. 

There is no data at hand to explain 
the great increase in imports of animi! 
products, unless it may be that home 
production has decreased, owing to the 
very dry summer of 1921. The princip:! 
increase in dairy product imports is in 
cheese and condensed milk, which may 
be considered meat substitutes. Cheese 
imports for the nine months of 1922 were 
123.27 per cent of the pre-war average, 
sweetened condensed milk 149.91 per 
cent, and unsweetened condensed mi)k 
500.63 per cent. The increased import: 
tion of fruits is interpreted as indicai- 
ing a higher standard of living. 

Some of the more important impor's 
of the nine months, January-September, 
1922, inclusive, are: 


Wreat, DUS coccccccccccscccces 135,761, 








Wheat flour, bbis ............+. 5,648,4 
Corn and corn meal, bus........ 56,095,9 
Oats and oatmeal, bus ......... 29,058, 5 
TOG, TOD ceccdvcscccecocccccece 897,654,0 
Mutton and lamb, Ibs ......... 547,828, 9/ 
Perk, TDD ccccccccscccescsccces 660,970, ¢ 
Wetter, TOS cccccccccccccccveces 319,583,1 
COGS, TOD ccccccccccseccceccce 232,687,1 
Condensed milk, lbs 251,980,73 
Fresh fruits, lbs .... 2,139,353,101 
Dried fruits, Ibs 115,005,965 
Edible fats, Ibs 1,011,472,2: 
Exports of agricultural implement 


from the United States in August wer 
valued at $3,352,657. 





Se ORE CK EE yO See. 


Bakers and Allied Trade Representatives at the Michigan State Bakers’ Convention at Lansing 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The congestion in grain at eastern ele- 
vator points and ocean ports is not now 
so pronounced. The tangle is straighten- 
ing out. Lake tonnage is moving more 
freely and vessels are getting better dis- 
patch, though the volume of grain is no 
less and handling facilities are still un- 
der heavy strain. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the quantity of United States 
grain in Canadian elevators for export is 
nearly as great as the amount of Cana- 
dian grain in American terminals. For 
instance, the total of United States 
grain so classified in Canada for the 
week ending No. 3 was 17,702,675 bus. 
On the same date Buffalo, Duluth and 
United States Atlantic ports held 11,- 
036,451 bus of Canadian grain, of which 
over two million were at seaboard, leav- 
ing about nine million bushels of Cana- 








dian grain in American inland terminals, 
compared with nearly eight million 
bushels in American grain in corre- 
sponding positions in Canada. Neither 
of these quantities is considered here to 
be sufficiently large to warrant em- 
bargoes. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Demand ype gene | wheat flour holds 
moderately . An advance of 10c 
bbl on Tuesday had some effect in re- 
straining forward buying. Mills report 
their books well filled with orders, and 
the larger ones have enough grinding in 
sight to keep them busy till the end of 
the year. Adding Tuesday’s 10c ad- 
vance, mill prices for springs to On- 
tario and Quebec buyers are now as 
follows: top patents $7 bbl, seconds $6.50, 
first clears $6.30, jute, mixed cars, de- 
livered, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in lim- 
ited supply at about 10c more than last 
week’s prices. There is plenty of de- 
mand for this kind of flour, but, mills are 
being held down to narrow limits by 
light deliveries of wheat. Ninety per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
are now selling at $5.25@5.35 bbl, car 
lots, Montreal freight basis. 

There is a good demand for flour for 
export, and considerable quantities are 
being sold. While Great Britain is still 
this country’s best customer, many other 
markets are taking satisfactory quanti- 
ties of spring wheat flour, and some 
large blocks have lately been disposed of, 
principally to Mediterranean buyers. 
Newfoundland and the West Indies are 
trading regularly here. Prices to the 
United Kingdom are about 1s over those 
of a week ago, and to other markets in 
proportion. Latest sales of export pat- 
ent springs brought 40s, London basis, 
December seaboard, and sellers are now 
asking 40s 94@4l1s per 280 Ibs, jute. 

Soft winters were sold this week at 
40s 3d, and are now held at 40s 9d, per 
280 lbs, bags included, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
December seaboard. 

Resellers are offering mills $5.40@ 
5.50 bbl, bulk, for export spring patents, 
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in their bags, seaboard for export, and 
for winters $5.10@5.20. ., 


MILLFEED 


Market active, and prices firmly held. 
On Tuesday, bran shorts advanced 
$1 ton. Bran is now selling at $283 and 
shorts at $25, bags included, mixed cars 


with flour, delivered Ontario points. 
Car lots are worth more. 


WHEAT 
Western spring is now more plentiful 
in this market. No. 1 northern is quot- 
ed at $1.25 bu, f.o.b., cars, at Georgian 
Bay and Lake Huron ports for delivery 
to Ontario mills, with other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. Ontario soft winters 
are scarce at $1.10@1.15 bu, in wagon- 
loads at mill doors, and $1.15@1.18, in 
car lots, at country shipping points. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in good 
demand at steady prices. No changes 
have been made in mill lists since a week 
ago. Mills are asking $8 per bag of 90 
lbs for rolled oats, in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, and for oatmeal $3.30 per bag of 
98 lbs. Inquiries for export are numer- 
ous, but prices offered are generally out 
of line. Asking prices remain at 43s 
per 280 lbs for rolled oats and 41s for 
oatmeal, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, basis sea- 
board. Oat hulls are in demand for 
shipment to the United States at $13 
@14 ton, bags included, in bond, Boston 
basis. 

CEREAL GRAINS 

These grains share in the general activ- 
ity and firmness. Western oats are 2c 
over the price of a week ago. Ontarios 
remain at old level. Prices: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 6414,c bu, in cars, 
delivered Ontario points; No. 2 white 
Ontario, 45c, country points; barley, 60 
@62c; rye, 81@83c; American corn, No. 
2 yellow, 82¥,c, track, Bay ports; whole 
wheat screenings, $19 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Canadian rates on flour hold at 22c 
per 100 lbs, December shipment from 
seaboard. Mills are advised that United 
States rates have risen to 18c, and that 
shipping agents have been notified not to 
book Canadian flour at less than Cana- 
dian rates. 

SEPTEMBER OUTPUT 


In the month of September, Canadian 
mills ground 6,881,523 bus wheat, divided 
almost equally between eastern and west- 
ern mills. From this quantity they pro- 
duced 1,487,498 bbls flour, 65,068 bbls 
feed flour, 23,901 tons bran, 30,369 tons 
shorts and middlings, and 5,029 tons other 
offals. ; 

CANADIAN FLOUR ABROAD 

In the month of October Canadian 
mills distributed flour to 51 different 
countries in quantities ranging from a 
few barrels to over 400,000. Great Brit- 
ain is still the best customer, with Ger- 
many, the United States, Norway, Po- 
land, Newfoundland, Trinidad, Finland, 
Hongkong and Denmark following in the 
order named. Full particulars of ship- 
ments to all countries, with comparisons, 
will be given next week. 


NOTES 

Canada’s foreign trade is improving 
statistically every month. Exports are 
increasing, while imports stand still or 
increase much more slowly. 

James Stewart, Winnipeg, has pur- 
chased land at Port Arthur, on which it 
is understood that he or one of the com- 
panies in which he is interested will 
erect a 1,500,000-bu terminal elevator. 

The oatmeal mills of Canada ground 
702,206 lbs of this pee in Septem- 
ber, and 7,231,214 lbs rolled oats. In 
the same month Canadian corn mills 
ground 1,496,701 lbs of corn flour and 
meal. 

In an address delivered at a club 
luncheon in Toronto this week, Mark 
Bredin, president of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., stated that when he came to 


Toronto in 1883 only two bakeries in 
this city had dough mixers. The largest 
bakery at that time had three wagons de- 
livering bread, while today one firm has 
166. 

Transportation on the great lakes is 
improving. Vessels are moving with 
— celerity, and rates are coming 
own. This is partly attributed to slack- 
ening in the ore trade, which leaves all 
the available tonnage at the disposal of 
grain and coal. Something like 15,000,- 
000 bus were loaded at Thunder Bay for 
eastern ports this week. 

The Canadian government seems to 
have decided not to go on with its threat 
of suspension of coasting laws whereby 
American vessels would be allowed to 
participate in the carriage of Canadian 
grain from port to port in this country. 
Evidently there were legal impediments 
in the way, but, better still, the situation 
that gave rise to the threat is being cor- 
vented by natural means. 

The Belleville (Ont.) Milling Co. has 
been organized, to operate the mill for- 
merly carried on by the Judge-Jones 
Milling Co., Ltd. This mill has a capac- 
ity of 250 bbls of flour per day, and 
for the most part confines its activities 
to eastern Ontario and Quebec markets. 
George B. Jones, manager of the new 
company, was one of the partners in the 
Judge-Jones Milling Co., Ltd. He is 
well known in the Canadian trade, and 
has the respect and good will of all 
who have had dealings with him. 

In a circular from the department of 
agriculture, Ottawa, the milling trade 
of Canada is again warned against the 
use of oat hulls in millfeed. This prac- 
tice, once common, is now strictly for- 
bidden and punishable by law. How- 
ever, some millers seem still to be slip- 
ping oat hulls into some of their deliv- 
eries of feed, possibly with the idea that 
points of consumption are sufficiently 
remote from activity of inspectors to 
guarantee immunity from _ detection. 
The department is determined to stamp 
out this practite. Oat hulls have their 
legitimate place in the market for feed- 
ingstuffs, and this is carefully provided 
for in the act. Millers should familiarize 
themselves with the law, and follow it 
closely. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Nov. 18.—Following 
the strengthening wheat market and ad- 
vancing prices, the price of flour went 
up 20c bbl this week on all grades. This 
rise has been expected for several weeks, 
but did not materialize until the price of 
wheat became more assured. An estab- 
lished trade of excellent proportions is 
now the order of the flour market, and 
all western Canadian millers are extreme- 
\v busy. The activity is apparent in 

omestic and exporting quarters alike. 

Quotations on flour are as follows: 
For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90 and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 10c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and other car lot buy- 
ers get special prices. 

MILLFEED 

The bran and shorts market is active, 
and business is of good volume through- 
out western Canada. Bran is now sell- 
ing at $18 ton, in mixed cars with flour, 
and shorts at $20, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

Wheat prices rose steadily to higher 

levels each day this week, which was un- 





looked for, in view of the very large crop 
and financial conditions in Europe. Cash 
offerings are being well absorbed at 
steady premiums; Canadian and Ameri- 
can millers and exporters are the best 
buyers. There is practically no demand 
for cash future wheat. Following are 
the prices of No. 1 northern for the 
week: 


co Futures—, 
Cash Nov. ec 
Be: BR csctcees $1.09 % $1.09 $1.02% 
Wee, BB ovcsvece 1.10% 1.10% 1.03% 
BOF. BB cccccses 1.11% 1.11% 1.05 
Bees BO cceccess 1.12% 1.12% 1.04% 
Bee BT csvccece 1.14% 1.13% 1.05% 
Ss. Fae 1.15 14% 1.07 


Movement of grain, while still heavy, 
is gradually subsiding. Farmers are only 
fair sellers of spot, offerings being small, 
and it is understood that the bulk of 
the receipts are being applied on old 
sales. More available tonnage on the 
Great Lakes and recent reduction in 
rates tend to greatly facilitate export 
trading. Inspections for the week av- 
eraged 1,630 cars per day, as against 
1,712 last week. 

OATMEAL 

The undertone of the rolled oats and 
oatmeal market is very firm, but the 
trade is filling ample orders at the old 
price. Good brands of rolled oats are 
selling at $2.50 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal at $3.05 in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The oats market is firm and fraction- 
ally higher. Demand is good, but the 
volume of trade is small, due to the ex- 
ceedingly light stocks and inability to 
secure round lots. Barley and flaxseed 
are dull, with business limited. Rye is 
in excellent exporting demand, but the 
movements and offerings from the coun- 
try continue light. Closing prices: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 51%c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 56%c; rye, 
9114c; flaxseed, $2.10,—in store, Fort 
William. 

ALBERTA AVERAGE CROP 


Less than one quarter of the returns 
from the 3,600 threshers in the province 
have been turned into the provincial gov- 
ernment, but from the 810 that have re- 
Seam the average yield of spring wheat 

as been brought up to 10.55 bus. Re- 

turns from the southwestern corner of 
the province are bringing up the general 
average, for it is the country around 
Lethbridge, Cardston, and south and 
west, which returned the big crop this 
year. 

Oat returns will be low this year, even 
with the most optimistic outlook. At 
present the average is 19.37 bus, barley 
13.80, rye 9.30, and flaxseed 3.77, for the 
entire province, judged from the thresh- 
ers’ returns. Last year’s final figures 
showed the spring wheat average for the 
wteenye to be 11.76 bus, oats 30.13, and 

arley 23.56. 

Even so, there will be a great crop, for 
there was a much greater acreage put 
into grain this year than last. 


NOTES 


Will Hill, western representative of 
the Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd., spent this 
week on a business trip to points in 
Saskatchewan, returning to Winnipeg on 
Friday. 

Erection of a terminal elevator at Port 
Arthur by James Stewart, president of 


the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and 
of the James Stewart Grain Co., will be 
commenced this winter. The cost of the 


building will be approximately $850,600, 
and its capacity will be 1,500,000 bus. 
The shipping situation at Fort Wil- 
liam is excellent, in spite of congestion 
at eastern Canadian and American 
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points. There is no trouble with arrivals 
of wheat there from points in the West 
nor in the process of handling same 
through elevators. Boats are loaded as 
fast as they arrive, and the twin ports 
have never before achieved such a rec- 
ord in the smooth handling of grain. 
The baking trade of Winnipeg has 
been advised that its sale of cakes and 
pastries will be subject to the sales tax 
of federal government retroactively since 


May 24. Bakers are told they must take 
out a sales tax license, an ay from 
date named. It is reported here that 


some bakers of eastern Canada are re- 


fusing to pay this tax, pending confer- 
ence over disputed points in administra- 
tion. 


It is estimated that over 60,000,000 
bus will be the capacity of Fort William 
elevators when augmented by houses an- 
nounced for 1923. Latest on the list is 
W. D. Staples, late member of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, who is under- 
stood to have decided on a plant adjoin- 
ing the Parrish & Heimbecker elevator. 
Even without additional facilities, the 
twin ports now lead the world, passing 
the mark with this year’s construction. 

It is estimated that the reduction of 
the railway rate on grain will save the 
farmers of the three prairie provinces 
something like $14,000,000. There is also 
the fact that the reduction in freight 
rates, without any accompanying reduc- 
tion in operating costs, is bound to have 
an effect on the railway net earnings. 
However, the railways are benefiting, as 
compared with last year, in that the total 
grain crop to be moved is considerably in 
excess of that available last year, and 
this brings about a greatly increased 
volume of business for the national roads 
to share in. 

It is a mistake to say, as so many are 
doing, that farmers of western Canada 
are losing millions of dollars by reason 
of the delay in getting wheat cleared 
from Georgian Bay and eastern lake 
ports for export. The course of prices 
since congestion began would suggest 
the contrary. At any rate, wheat has 
been leaving the seaboard in quantities 
amply sufficient to take care uf over-sea 
consumptive requirements, and the re- 
mainder would have to loiter somewhere 
on the way in any case. The real lesson 
of this year’s experience is that there 
should be a great increase in the ter- 
minal elevator storage facilities at 
Georgian Bay, lake and St. Lawrence 
ports. Such storage should be ample to 
take care of the surplus accumulations 
of western grain on way to market. 


L. E. Gray. 
VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 18.—Very 


satisfactory conditions prevail in the do- 
mestic flour trade. Demand, which is 
quite active, is swinging round to bak- 
ers’ flours rather than fancy patents, no 
doubt caused by the large number of 
small bakeries starting up and the ten- 
dency of the people to buy bakers’ bread 
instead of flour. The recent strength in 
Winnipeg wheat caused quite an extra 
large volume of buying in anticipation 
of an advance in the price of flour. This 
anticipated advance became effective on 
Nov. 15, and present list prices, f.o.b., 
cars, Vancouver, are: fancy patents, 
98's, jute $6.80, cotton $6.90; 49’s, cotton, 
$7; first bakers, 98’s, jute, $6.55; second 
bakers, 98’s, jute, $6.20. 

Export flour business is exceptionally 
brisk, particularly with the Orient, 
where there is an excellent demand for 
straights and clears. Large orders for 
fancy patents for the Orient were placed 
this week for shipment from Vancouver 
in December and early January. The 
United Kingdom markets, particularly 
Glasgow and London, seem to be over- 
loaded, and the demand this week from 
there is very light. It is reported that 
flour is offering in these markets at less 
than manufactured cost, and local mill- 
ers report no new sales possible under 
these conditions on present wheat prices. 
The heavy oriental demand, coupled with 
the strong upward tendency of the wheat 
market, fs reflected in an advance of 
20@40c bbl which millers are now ask- 
ing for shipment to that market. 


CEREALS 
Rolled oats and oatmeakbusiness shows 
an improvement. 


A fairly steady de- 
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mand has sprung up, and prices are 
slightly firmer. The following car lot 
prices, delivered, Vancouver, are quoted: 
rolled oats, 80’s $2.50, 40’s $2.65, 20’s 
$2.75; oatmeal, 98’s, $3.15. No export 
business in cereals has been reported 
through the port of Vancouver to date. 


MILLFEED 


‘There is an excellent demand for feeds, 
and these are now quoted, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver, at $25 ton for bran and $27 
for shorts, in mixed cars with flour. 
No sales of straight cars of feed are be- 
ing made, as the mills claim they find it 
more profitable to export their surplus 
feeds to San Francisco and other Pa- 
cific Coast markets, where there is a 
big demand, and they are able to secure 
much better prices than the local market 
will pay. 

WHEAT 

During the week the premiums which 
Vancouver exporters were paying for 
wheat en route or for November ship- 
ment have entirely disappeared, and it 
can now be bought at a discount under 
Winnipeg November. A large volume 
was routed to Vancouver unsold, and is 
now arriving. Exporters’ requirements, 
to the extent of all the elevator can han- 
dle for November, have been provided 
for, and the unsold grain will no doubt 
have to be sold on a basis of December 
option. This grain was all routed to 
Vancouver before the railways adopted 
the permit system, and has to a marked 
degree been responsible for the present 
congestion. 

The elevator is full, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has over 1,500,000 bus 
on track to be unloaded. There are sev- 
eral boats now loading grain, and it is 
expected that the congestion will be ma- 
terially relieved during the next 10 days. 
The Orient is again an active buyer of 
sacked No. 1 and No. 2 northern wheat, 
and considerable business has been done 
during the week. 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates are slightly firmer. Space 
to the United Kington was fixed this 
week at 38s 6d, and to oriental ports 
at $5.35 per short ton. 


NOTES 


C.. W. Roenisch, of Calgary, Alta., 
manager for Randall, Gee & Mitchell, 
grain dealers, is in the city on business. 

W. H. Foster, New York, J. A. Pease, 
Seattle, and W. H. Randall, all repre- 
sentatives of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., Ine., are in Vancouver this week. 
This company has already done a large 
export business in Canadian wheat and 
pe through this port, and has consider- 
able grain spacé booked for the imme- 
diate future. 

Dr. J. W. Ross, Canadian trade com- 
missioner, of Shanghai, China, is spend- 
ing a few days in Vancouver. He will 
address the foreign trade bureau of the 
Board of Trade at luncheon on Friday, 
and will speak on “Conditions in North- 
ern China.” Asked regarding Canadian 
flour prospects in China, Dr. Ross stated 
that there was an opportunity for a 
much larger volume of trade in this 
commodity, as the Chinese are becoming 
fonder of Canadian hard spring wheat 
flour. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Quvue., Nov. 18.—Spring 
wheat flour advanced another 10c bbl on 
Nov. 15. Millfeeds also are marked up 
$1. Winter wheat flour was increased 
10c bbl this morning. 

The gain in spring wheat flour makes 
a total increase since Oct. 1 of 50c bbl, 
due to higher prices for wheat and a 
strong and steady demand for flour for 
both local and export trade. Old world 
buyers are still bidding for supplies, 
but as a rule they are offering prices 
too low to secure very large stocks. 

Car lots of first spring patent are 
now listed at $7 bbl, jute, delivered, 
with broken lots at $6.50 and strong 
bakers at $6.30, jute, delivered, less 10c 
spot cash. 

In winter wheat flours the prices pre- 
vailing in a steady and strong market 
are as follows, car lots: choice grades 
$5.55@5.65, jute, delivered; patents, 
$6.50, in new cotton. 

White corn flour remains at $5@5.10 





bbl, jute, delivered to the trade, with 
standard grades of rolled oats in good 
demand at $3.15 per 90-lb bag. 

The dollar increase in millfeed prices 
makes the scale in Montreal at present: 
Manitoba bran $23 ton, shorts $25, and 
middlings $30, in bags, delivered, less 
25c ton for spot cash. There is a big 
demand for supplies, but available 
stocks are limited. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Grain shipments through the port of 
Montreal for the year are already far in 
excess of any other complete season. The 
138,000,000-bu mark of last year is gone. 
Up to Nov. 15, this year, 147,500,000 bus 
had been sent oversea, and the port 
authorities are talking now of 160,000,- 
000 bus as the goal of the season. To- 
day 55 ocean vessels are in the harbor. 
Most of them are carrying some grain 
and many are taking full loads. 

In a few days the contracts for the 
new 10,000,000-bu elevator will be award- 
ed. Arrangements are being made to 
rush work on the first unit of this stor- 
age plant all winter. That will be a 
4,000,000-bu section, which it is planned 
to have ready for use next fall. It will 
be fitted with conveyors and galleries 
to serve seven berths. 

Because of prevailing high winds the 
Welland Canal was shallow for a couple 
of days this week. For 48 hours not a 
grain vessel arrived from up the lakes. 
One got through on Wednesday evening, 
but 30 more are en route with big loads. 

So great is the grain rush at present 
that the harbor officials visited Ottawa 
during the week and made arrangements 
to keep the port open until Dec. 10. 
This is about 10 days longer than usual. 
If the weather turns very cold, ice 
breakers will be kept in service in the 
upper reaches of the river. 


NOTES 


Flour shipments from Montreal on 
Wednesday were 33,643 sacks, Tuesday 
29,968, and Monday 56,806. 

Stocks of grain in store in Montreal 
on Nov. 11: wheat, 3,007,558 bus; corn, 
1,193,434; oats, 484,855; barley, 159,889, 

During the last year Greece has pur- 
chased from Canada _ 32,140,000 bus 
wheat, a great part of which has been 
shipped from Montreal. Most of it was 
No. 2 northern. 

During the last few days there has 
been a big demand for grain space on 
vessels to sail from West St. John, N. 
B., and from Portland, Maine, in view 
of the early closing of Montreal for the 
year. 

After several interviews between bak- 
ers and the civic authorities, Montreal 
has dropped its attempt to collect $100 
for every bread wagon selling cake. 
The bakers succeeded in proving that 
they sold only “pound cake,” and so were 
not under the law. 

W. H. C. Dibb, formerly in the Mont- 
real brokerage trade, and L. C. Dussault, 
formerly with the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., service have bought the mill, 
elevator and warehouse previously op- 
erated by the Montreal West Milling Co., 
Ltd. ey plan to do a general busi- 
ness in mixed cars of flour and feed, and 
straight car lot grain business. The new 
company will be known as the Eastern 
Milling Co., Ltd., with a business office 
in the Board of Trade Building, Mont- 
real, L. F. Kier. 





OKLAHOMA 

With the advance in wheat, flour quota- 
tions moved up about 20c bbl this week. 
Millfeeds were also slightly higher, shorts 
being active because of the beginning of 
the big feeding season in the South. 

Wheat is in freer supply, although 
farm marketing was apparently no 
heavier. The Texas mill demand for 
wheat from Oklahoma is decreasing some- 
what, and grain dealers say Texas mills 
are turning to Kansas City for supplies. 

It is estimated that Oklahoma mills on 
an average are running only about half 
time, and many small ones are not op- 
erating at all. 

Soft wheat patent flour sold at $7.30@ 
7.70 and straights at $7.10@7.50. Hard 
wheat high patent brought $6.80@7.20, 
straights $6.40@6.80, first clears $5.40@ 
5.80, and second clears $4.70@5.30. 

Straight bran sold at $1.30@1.35 per 
100 Ibs, mill-run at $1.40@1.45, shorts 
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at $1.60@1.70, chops at $1.70@1.80, and 
corn meal in 25-lb bags at 55@60c. 


APPLICATION OF STANDARDS ACT 

Petitions are being circulated in Okla- 
homa, addressed to the state’s representa- 
tives in Congress, asking for protection 
from “further losses sustained through 
misrepresentation of the application of 
the — standards act promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and applied 
directly by the board of review at Chi- 
cago, referring to heat damage in ker- 
nels of wheat.” 

C. F. Prouty, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association, is get- 
ting the petition before all members. 
“Bear in mind,” he says in a letter to 
members, “we are not trying to destroy 
the grain standards act, but rather to 
modify its application in this one particu- 
lar. The matter is presented without even 
a suggestion of opinion as to what 
changes are necessary. 

“Misinterpretation of what heat dam- 
age really is has lowered commercial val- 
ues, discouraged production and demor- 
alized business in general, the cost of 
which to the Southwest runs into the 
millions of dollars. 

“Literally speaking, we do not want 
wheat slightly skin-burnt graded as heat 
damaged, neither do we want wheat 
showing discoloration, which is not heat 
damaged, graded as such. In fact, the 
percentage or grade of wheat damage 
should be applied only where they clearly 
show heat damage that may be recognized 
by any practical — man, and damaged 
sufficiently to really affect the quality of 
flour produced. If this can be accom- 
plished, the prayers of the country will he 
answered.” 

NOTES 

L. E. Davy, sales manager Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, is making a trade 
trip through the Southeast. 

G. D. Wolfe has sold his flour and feed 
mill at Evening Shade, Ark., to Jefferson 
Edwards. Mr. Wolfe retires from mill- 
ing to raise strawberries and act as dep- 
uty sheriff. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ Association was 
invited to send one or more members to 
attend the fifteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Commercial Congress _ in 
Chicago Nov. 20-22. No representatives 
were appointed, but it is not unlikely that 
some millers will join the association in 
its journey to the City of Mexico. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
has set for hearing, Jan. 4, the applica- 
tion of railroads for an increase in rates 
on commodities virtually equal to the 
highest rates that prevailed as a result 
of war conditions. It is expected that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
delegate an examiner to take part, al- 
though the hearing will relate only to 
intrastate rates. Representatives of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association and the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association will 
intervene. 

The election of Mayor J. C. Walton, 
of Oklahoma City, as governor of Okla- 
homa is giving millers and grain dealers 
much concern, because of the fact that 
Walton primarily was the candidate of 
the Farmer-Labor Reconstruction League, 
which, in its platform, advocated state 
ownership of flour mills and grain ele- 
vators. Walton has declared that legiti- 
mate business need have no fear of his 
administration, and that he favors state 
ownership only as a measure of last resort 
in case of failure properly to regulate. 
Since the election of Walton the league 
has asserted that it will demand a full 
carrying out of the programme contained 
in its platform. 

An appeal to farmers of central Texas 
to grow wheat in order that the gradual 
decrease in wheat acreage in the pan- 
handle section of that state may be over- 
come, has been made by H. B. Dorsey, 
of Fort Worth, secretary of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association. He points 
out that the panhandle, which for years 
has been the principal grain growing area 
of the state, has become interested in 
diversification and is therefore reducing 
the wheat acreage gradually. The soil 
of central Texas, Mr. Dorsey says, is 
adapted to wheat. He believes that 
growers in that section would receive 
good prices nearly every year, due to the 

act that their wheat would go on the 
market considerably earlier than that 
from Oklahoma and Kansas. 
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SWEET USES OF ADVERSITY 


It is not infrequently the case that 
what at one time may be viewed with 
alarm, may be at another viewed with 
no small degree of satisfaction. This is 
particularly applicable to the New York 
flour jobbers today. 

When the congestion of freight first 
became noticeable, and gradually grew 
worse, the flour jobbers were seriously 
worried regarding receipts of flour. 
With many cars on the road, and stocks 
dwindling daily, they could see no bright 
spot in either the present or future of 
the flour business. As they gradually 
became more inured to the situation they 
saw that it also had its pleasing aspects 
because, on a gradually advancing mar- 
ket, previous purchases of flour were of 
advanced value upon arrival, besides 
which, with no pressure of flour upon 
the market better prices and, concom- 
itantly, better profits, were obtained, 
which has brought about quite a degree 
of satisfaction out of what, at the out- 
set, was a very unsatisfactory situation. 

Thus does philosophy wait upon pa- 
tience, and help to produce lemonade 
from the lemons fate has handed out. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


The generally excellent business of 
October seems to have met with an un- 
timely and regretted demise, for almost 
nowhere does there seem an ardent crav- 
ing for flour. The business done has 
been almost entirely of a routine char- 
acter, for buyers are hesitating to fol- 
low the market, especially when the 
fluctuations in wheat indicate a possibil- 
ity of prices going down. Mills were 
quick to follow the rise in prices early 
in the week, and brokers feel that some 
flours are entirely out of the range of 
possible business. 

The best demand has been for spring 
patents, with sales chiefly of well-known 
brands, and this has been the only grade 
in which there has been general interest. 

There has been little call ‘for hard 
wheat flours, either spot or for mill 
shipment, and the stuff sold was consid- 
erably below the market price.” Prices 
for Kansas flour are peculiar in that 
certain mills are holding firm, and in 
some cases equal to or above spring 
wheat flour prices. However, it requires 
more persuasion than a broker ordi- 
narily possesses to induce a New York 
flour merchant to pay a premium for 
Kansas flours at this time. In the soft 
winter wheat market there has been prac- 
tically nothing done for domestic use. 

There has been considerable improve- 
ment in the freight situation, and cars 
are coming through in much better time 
than for some weeks. In some instances 
this has not proved an unalloyed bless- 
ing, for one jobber was reported as hav- 
ing 14 cars come in during one day. 

Prices on Canadian flours are high, 
and while a few domestic buyers feel 
that they must have these at any price, 
many consider $1 a bbl is too much pre- 
mium to pay. Most Canadian mills are 
sold ahead, and the earliest shipment ob- 
tainable is usually early December. A 
small mill can occasionally be found with 
earlier shipment to offer, but the larger 
ones are all sold ahead. 

In the export market, business has 
been retarded by the political situation, 
and flour intended for Constantinople 
has been diverted to Greek ports and 
northern Europe. Higher prices also 
rather slowed up sales. 

Prices: spring fancy patent $7.75@ 


8.50, standard patent $6.65@7.15, clears 
$5.80@6.25; hard winter patents $6.75 
@7.25, straights $6.25@6.75, clears $5.25 
@5.75; soft winter straights, $6@6.25; 
rye, $5@5.80,—all in jute. 


“DINNER IS SERVED” 


Aside from the annual dinners of the 
New York Flour Club, there are few 
events in the social life of the flour in- 
dustry in the metropolitan district that 
equal the affairs given by the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., and the dinner, 
movies and dance of Nov. 14 were no ex- 
ception to their usual successes. Any 
event through which the members of a 
company, from the officials to the young- 
est office boys, have a thoroughly happy 
time together, marks a long step toward 
the promotion of the good fellowship and 
the friendly relationship that greases 
the wheels of a company’s office machin- 
ery and keeps friction out of its every- 
day life. 

One of the large offices of the Hecker 
Cereal Co. was turned into as attrac- 
tive a dining room as could be wished 
for, with the lights festooned with red 
and yellow streamers, and the tables 
decorated with the same colors, and 
everywhere, on place cards, menus, etc., 
the red “Hecker” seal was the pre- 
dominating motif. About 200 were 
served with the excellent dinner, pre- 
pared and cooked entirely in the com- 
pany’s own kitchen, for not only the 
office forces of the Hecker mill and ce- 
real companies were present, but their 
outside salesmen who cover the metro- 
politan section, and some of the mem- 
bers of the Standard Milling Co. as well. 

After everyone had put on one type 
or another of ridiculous paper cap, the 
dignity of the occasion dissolved into 
a general good time, and after the guests 
at each table had howled at the top of 
their lungs in an effort to drown the 
singing of the adjoining one, the atmos- 
phere was still more friendly. 

Following the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” a film was shown ex- 
plaining the story of a grain of wheat 
from the time the seed is put into the 
fertilized ground until the flour is made 
into bread. The filming of the processes 
of milling had been done right there in 
the Hecker company’s 12,000-bbl mill, 
with C. E. Foster and J. A. Sim playing 
the lead instead of Douglas Fairbanks 
or Wallace Reid, and it is to be doubted 
if these screen favorites ever had such 
unanimous applause for any of their 
pictures. The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co. had this film made a few years 
ago to show the process of flour milling 
in an up-to-date mill with modern ma- 
chinery, as theirs is second to none in 
excellence of equipment. 

After the movies, dancing to a real 
jazz band topped off a thoroughly de- 
lightful evening. 


CONSTANTINOPLE FLOUR MARKET 


The Ernest Brewer Co., New York 
flour exporter, is in very close touch with 
conditions in Constantinople, on account 
of having its own representative, F. L. 
Harley, there, in addition to its long 
acquaintance in that market. Mr. Har- 
ley arrived in Constantinople on Nov. 8, 
about the time the cable service was cut, 
but he managed to get messages across 
through the Navy department. He 
found the situation very critical. The 
new Nationalist government prohibited 
the — of flour from Constantinople, 
with the result that the export trade in 
which this city was a leader is practically 
dead. The order was doubtless given to 
prevent a famine, but it has acted as a 
boomerang, causing shipments to be di- 
verted to other ports. Enormous stocks 
are en route to Greece. 

Further communications from Con- 
stantinople buyers indicate that this is 


an opportune time for Americans to make 
money there, since most of the nations, 
with the exception of Americans, 
French, Italians and Turks, are being 
forced out. The market is buying from 
hand to mouth, and if the Nationalists 
put a high duty on flour, as is rather ex- 
pected, prices will go up, so the mer- 
chant with -a full warehouse at that 
time should do well. However, under 
present conditions, there are a good 
many “ifs” preceding large profits, and 
most merchants are moving with care. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. DIVIDEND 


The National Biscuit Co., on Nov. 15, 
after the stockholders’ meeting in Jer- 
sey City, authorized $30,000,000 addition- 
al common stock, and declared a stock 
dividend of 75 per cent to holders of 
record Nov. 24, payable Dec. 30, 1922. 
The directors further declared a cash 
dividend of 75c per share on the new 
stock, payable Jan. 15, 1923, to holders 
of record Dec. 30. 


NEW FLOUR CONCERN 


A new concern to handle export flour 
business has recently been organized un- 
der the name of Lange-Hughes Co., Inc., 
which will eventually have offices in the 
Produce Exchange. Herman Lange is 
president, H. F. Hughes vice president, 
F. O. Seaver treasurer and John E. 
Seaver secretary. The capital will be 
$10,000, all paid in. 


NOTES 


During the past few weeks the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration has been buy- 
ing for the Red Cross. 

The only inquiry for flour which the 
Department of Commerce has on its list 
for this week is from the Baltic prov- 
inces. 

Robert French, formerly with the 
French-Pancoast Laboratories, has joined 
the selling force of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Ine. 

The James Stewart Grain Co., of Can- 
ada, has opened an office in the Produce 
Exchange here, in charge of George 
Bingham. 

I. Van den Bergh, of Gebr. Van den 
Bergh, Rotterdam, who arrived in this 
country on Nov. 9, will sail for home on 
Nov. 21, on the Berengaria. 

George A. Zabriskie, New York rep- 
resentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is now offering flour here from the 
company’s new mill at Atchison, Kansas. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, made 
his headquarters this week with the con- 
cern’s New York representative, James 
Haffenberg. 

F. H. Price, president of F. H. Price 
& Co., New York, has been calling on 
mills throughout the Southwest during 
the past week, and next week will be in 
the Northwest. 

The flour buying for the Near East 
Relief is now being done direct by the 
office of that organization, the head- 
quarters of which are at 149 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

H. F. Freeman, New York representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
has returned from a week’s hunting trip 
in the Adirondack Mountains. He 
brought back a fine buck. 

J. K. Mullen, president of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. of Den- 
ver, who with Mrs. Mullen has been 
spending some time in the East, left this 
week for his home in the West. 

Farrar Tilney, purchasing agent of 
the General Baking Co., left on Nov. 13 
to attend the funeral of John E. Mc- 
Kinney, a former head of the General 
Baking Co., who died in St. Louis. 

A wire was received from A. R. Kin- 
ney, president of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. who was _ expected 
in New York on Nov. 15, that on ac- 
count of the death of his sister, his visit 
would be postponed. 

The meeting of the Flour Club on 
Nov. 14 was well attended, and it was 
decided at the next meeting (Dec. 12) 
to discuss the traffic situation and pos- 
sibly appoint a committee to see if any- 
thing can be done to expedite delivery of 
flour. 

W. C. Omand, Toronto exporter, and 
George Copeland, president of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
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are expected to visit the New York 
office of W. C. Omand, which is in 
charge of W. Simpson, the week of 
Nov. 20. 

Two new liners arrived at this port 
during the past week, one, the 20,000-ton 
Samaria, of the Cunard Line, sailing 
from Liverpool, and the other, the 16,- 
000-ton Volendam, of the Holland- 
America Line, for the New York-Ply- 
mouth, Boulogne and Rotterdam trade. 

Loadings of freight for the week end- 
ing Nov. 4 totaled 994,827 cars, a de- 
crease compared with last week, but an 
increase over the year before. Loadings 
of grain and grain products amounted to 
51,912 cars, which was just one car less 
than the week before, but 11,693 more 
than in 1921. 

Thus far there has been no action on 
calling a strike of 5,000 freight han- 
dlers in sympathy with the 240 who went 
out at the Waverly transfer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and officials of 
the brotherhood who met at Newark on 
Nov. 15 refuse any comment on their 
decision. The Pennsylvania is taking 
steps to replace the men. 

P. Di Dato, New York flour jobber, 
has been forced into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, with assets of $10,000, and liabil- 
ities of $35,000. He had purchased a 
lot of grapes, which were delayed in 
transit. On arrival here they were 
seized by the health authorities and de- 
stroyed, being unfit for consumption. 
This loss forced him into bankruptcy. 

An item appeared in this department 
recently indicating that the American 
Relief Administration had purchased 
soft winter wheat flour for the account 
of the American Red Cross at prices 
ranging $5.50@6.25. The Relief Admin- 
istration has called attention to the fact 
that the highest price paid was $5.50, 
and others were slightly below that figure. 


It has been the impression in some 
portions of the flour trade here that 
the chain stores were gradually putting 
out of business both the wholesale and 
retail grocers, but rather contradictory 
to this comes the announcement this 
week that the Piggly Wiggly Stores of 
Manhattan have gone into the hands of 
a receiver, with assets of $350,000 and 
liabilities of $1,250,000. 

The Merchants’ Association drive for 
new members, which was one feature of 
the celebration of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, has resulted in 1,825 new con- 
cerns being added to the organization. 
A few of the men from the flour and 
allied trades who helped in this solicit- 
ing were John A. Sim, general manager 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
Howard L. Sills, of John S. Sills & 
Sons, and Hugo Jaburg, of Jaburg Bros. 


A representative of each of the busi- 
ness houses of New York that have been 
established for over a century was in- 
vited as a guest of honor to attend a 
mass meeting in Madison Square Gar- 
den on Nov. 17. The only flour con- 
cern which has done over a century of 
uninterrupted business is Holt & Co., 95 
Broad Street, whose representative, P. 
H. Holt, also represented the Produce 
Exchange, being one of its vice presi- 
dents. 


On account of the difficult railroad sit- 
uation, which results in arrivals being 
very light in certain weeks, so that 
steamers do not have full cargoes of 
flour, and too heavy the following week, 
so that some must be left for another 
steamer, there has been an increase of 
2e per 100 lbs on shipments of grain 
and flour to Antwerp, Amsterdam, Avon- 
mouth, Belfast, Bordeaux, Bristol, Car- 
diff, Cork, Dublin, Dundee, Glasgow, 
Havre, Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London, 
Londonderry, Manchester, Newcastle and 
Rotterdam. 


A timely bit of advice is contained 
in the freight rates’ schedule of Nov. 15, 
issued by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion. This urges shippers to allow as 
much time as possible for the move- 
ment of their cars to seaboard, saying 
that “reports are frequently received 
that one railroad or another is in better 
shape and making normal time. Experi- 
ence has shown that this condition does 
not last for long. Shippers hearing of 
one road in good shape immediately con- 
centrate their shipments via that line, 
with the result that in a very short time 
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they are again unable to render normal 
service.” 

The first high-speed message was sent 
this week by automatic machinery at a 
rate of between 80 and 100 words a min- 
ute by the White Star liner Majestic 
to the station of the Radio Corporation 
of America, at Chatham, Mass. This is 
about four times as fast as ordinary op- 
erators can send and receive, and is 
nearly as fast as messages can be sent 
by wire. This may open up a new field 
for radio usefulness, as heretofore, on 
account of its slowness, wireless has not 
been successful in sending out emer- 
gency news from centers where the pres- 
sure has frequently been too great for 
the existing wire service. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitave teu, Pa., Nov. 18.—The flour 
market during the past week developed 
a firmer tone, in sympathy with the up- 
ward movement of wheat, and limits 
were advanced by the mills. Buyers 
here, however, were unwilling to follow 
the rising views of manufacturers and, 
with buyers and sellers apart on prices, 
but little business was consummated. 
More flour that had been contracted for 
came in during the week, but it was ab- 
sorbed on arrival, and supplies on the 
spot are not large. 

THE DIFFERENTIAL 

Mayor J. Hampton Moore on Wednes- 
day signed a petition on behalf of the 
city of Philadelphia for leave to inter- 
vene in the port’s differential rate case, 
which is now being heard by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The peti- 
tion states that the city has an interest 
in the controversy instituted by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and others in 
the action against the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Co. and others; that the city has a 
population of about 2,000,000, employed 
in a wide variety of manufacturing and 
commercial interests, and that many of 
these industries import raw materials 
from abroad, making it desirable that 
those concerned should continue to use 
the port of Philadelphia for import and 
export. 

The petition calls attention to the ex- 
penditures for port facilities, and de- 
clares that if an artificial system of 
freight rates were to be adopted which 
would flatly ignore Philadelphia’s prox- 
imity to the West, these investments 
would be impaired in value and the in- 
dustry of the entire city would suffer. 

All interests in Philadelphia—civic, 
business, industrial, the railroads and the 
steamship interests—have combined un- 
der the leadership of the executive com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Port Differ- 
ential Committee to combat Boston’s ef- 
forts to upset the differential or railroad 
rate advantage possessed by Philadelphia. 
These combined forces, backed by every 
interest in cities and states serving the 
port of Philadelphia, will make their 
stand at a hearing called by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


UNSATISFACTORY SERVICE 

At a hearing on Thursday, conducted 
by the ocean traffic bureau, complaint 
was made that some exporters of grain 
from this city are seriously affected by 
inability to fill contracts, resulting from 
four railroads failing to send cars to this 
city, while 1,000,000 bus grain are being 
received daily at the port of New York 
from Buffalo for export. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
was criticized at the meting by speakers 
who said cars assigned for grain traffic 
were scattered over other lines. A rep- 
resentative of the road stated that of- 
ficials of the Reading were doing every- 
thing in their power to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

While little grain is being received at 
the port over the Reading ) Ban its con- 
necting lines—Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Lehigh Valley and New York 
Central—the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
stated to be rendering satisfactory serv- 
ice. The recent movement of grain from 
Buffalo to this port over the latter’s line 
has been so heavy that it has accumulat- 
ed and forced the declaration of an em- 
bargo. Officials of the Pennsylvania said 
its elevator is full, and that there are 
cars of grain on its tracks in this 
city. 

A committee of three steamship com- 
pany officials and two exporters was ap- 
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pointed to confer with officials of the 
three connecting railroads mentioned, 
and a telegram, supplemented by a letter, 
was sent to the presidents of those lines 
urging them to relieve the situation by 
immediately allotting to the port of 
Philadelphia the percentage of grain 
shipments moved here over their lines in 
normal times. R. C. Campbell, of the 
Reading, gave assurance of the expedi- 
tious handling and immediate return of 
the empty equipment. 


NOTES 


The steamship Lake Hector will come 
here early next week to load for South 
American ports in the service of the In- 
ternational Freighting Corporation. 

A fire in the corrugated iron boiler 
house of Morris Boney, on Pier No. 13, 
Port Richmond, Thursday night, caused 
damage to machinery and stevedoring 
equipment of over $5,000. 

The National Biscuit Co. will build 
a $1,000,000 addition to its bakery build- 
ing on the north side of Glenwood Ave- 
nue, west of Twelfth Street. The struc- 
ture will be eight stories and basement, 
and contain all modern appliances. The 
foundation will be of concrete and the 
superstructure of skeleton steel, brick 
and terra cotta. It will cover an area 
257x150, and the entire building will be 
fireproof. 

Samouet S. Daniets. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 18.—After a lit- 
tle spurt in the demand for patents early 
in the week, buyers dropped out, as they 
are reluctant to take hold at the ad- 
vance. Most of the new purchasers had 
figured they would have enough flour to 
carry them until the first of the year or 
close to it, but found they were mis- 
taken. 

Some mills are quoting quite low fig- 
ures, but this cannot last long. Clears 
are wanted, and the mills are cleaned up 
today, with no disposition to sell the 
best at the outside prices. There is a 
good export demand for both first and 
second clears, and the domestic trade is 
also in the market. Rye flour unsettled, 
but generally strong for all kinds. 

The mills in this district ran full ca- 
pacity, and there is every prospect of 
keeping them going next week, as cars 
are offered more freely and shipping di- 
rections continue good. 

Local retail prices are firm, particular- 
ly for winter wheat flour, and higher 
prices are predicted. The best family 
patent is selling at $8 in %’s, and win- 
ter at $6.75 in 1%’s, cotton. Trade is 
quiet. 

Kansas mill-agents here are doing a 
little more business, but have been un- 
able to advance prices to any extent. 
Short patents were quoted at $7.15@ 
7.35 and standard at $6@6.75, Buffalo 
rate points. 

The millfeed market is still in the 
hands of resellers, who are anxious to 
unload, and sales of bran were reported 
at $16, with middlings 75c to $1 more. 
Some of them have cleaned up, although 
there are still enough in the market to 


depress prices. The mills continue to sell 


a little feed daily, and a few have a 
few cars on hand, but they are not will- 
ing to meet the low prices being made. 
Considering weather conditions, it is 
a wonder that feed dealers are selling 
anything at all. 

Coarse corn meal is holding up firml 
under a steady improvement in Ranson | 
Hominy feed is held at previous prices, 
but the trade considers it too high, and 
is backing away from it. Offerings, 
however, are only fair. Gluten feed 
higher and, considering the demand, sup- 
plies are ample. Cottonseed meal lower 
and easy. Oil meal fairly steady, with 
jobbers selling at around $52.50 and the 
mills offering very little. _No distillers’ 
or brewers’ grains offered. No spot 
milo in the market, but no business could 
be done at present prices; shipment is 
quoted at $2.27 for No. 3; No. 3 mixed, 
$2.23; No. 3 mixed Kafir, $2.20; No. $ 
Kafir, $2.17,—track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.10, local, and 
through billed is held at $2.20@2.25. 
Holders in the ogg | appear to have 
become wild, due to the many bids re- 
ceived. Sales six weeks ago were as low 
as $1.65; since then there has been a 
steady advance. Chicken feed mixers are 





not in the market and, with some Cana- 
dian moving this way, prices are likely 
to take a tumble before the month closes. 
Rolled oats active. Reground oat 
hulls firm, and offerings light. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
DEES WOO. 2 oc cve vrvtvcvece 167,110 100 
EMRE. WOR. ccccceccceccdce 164,120 99 
We Ge -~cc atins bwseesoae 135,750 81 
Two years ago .......+.+-+ 69,090 41 
Three years ago .......... 155,550 93 


NOTES 


The Welland Canal was again tied up 
for two days this week, owing to low 
water. 

Two loads of flour were shipped by 
canal to New York this week by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

N. F. Noland, assistant manager of 
the Terminal Elevators, Kansas City, 
was in Buffalo today. 

William Tench, eastern sales represen- 
tative of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, was here this week. 

The car situation is much improved. 
Lake line docks are fairly well cleaned 
up, but the mills are still in arrears. 

Clement H. Cochran, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is chairman of one division 
of the local community fund and joint 
charity drive. 

T. Morgan Bowen, manager of the 
Buffalo mill of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., is recovering from slight in- 
juries to his foot as a result of a game 
of polo. 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 
nearly 12,000,000 bus, compared with 
6,800,000 a year ago. There are about 
11,000,000 bus grain afloat here today, 
mostly wheat. 

T. S. Banks, president of the Buffalo 
Flour Club, spent the week in central 
and northern New York. He reports the 
trade reluctant to accept current values 
as permanent. 

W. F. Drake has returned from Michi- 
gan. He still has ideas of 90c December 
wheat. To be exact, he has $60 worth 
of these ideas. His friends expect him 
to buy a splendid dinner. 

Breese V. Strait, 58 years old, dropped 
dead this week at the Washburn-Crosby 
mills. He was born in Montour Falls, 
N. Y., and came to Buffalo to work 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co. 15 years 
ago. 

A. A. Ayer, representing the traffic de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has been sojourning in 
Buffalo for the past month to render all 
assistance possible in forwarding ship- 
ments. 

The annual Pure Food Show is being 
held here this week. The Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Thornton & Chester Millin 
Co., George Urban Milling Co. an 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. are local mill- 
ing exhibitors. 

Fred Hamilton, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Minneapolis Milling Co., was 
among his many friends in the local 
flour trade this week, en route home 
after having been called to Toronto to 
attend the funeral of his brother. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 10,382,000 bus, of which 
8,301,000 were wheat, 7,037,000 coming 
from Canadian ports. A year ago the 
receipts of grain were 10,060,000 bus, 
8,888,000 being wheat and 1,894,000 from 
Canada. 

Frank Dirnberger, of the feed depart- 
ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
Fred A. McLellan, of the George Urban 
Milling Co., have returned from Wash- 
ington, where they went in connection 
with the feed control act, representing 
- New York State Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators by steamers to Montreal this 
week were 737,000 bus wheat and 162,- 
000 bus rye. The rate has dropped to 
7c, and next week will see the end of 
shipments from this port, as ice has 


already formed in the St. Lawrence 
River. 
The canal season for shipments of 
ain from Buffalo to New York is 
rawing to a close, some of the for- 
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warding companies having sent their 
last boats today. The rate on wheat 
was 10c, and the offerings of tonnage 
light. Old forwarders, however, will 
take no chances, as they lost money last 
year by boats freezing in. 

Western New York bakers not being 
satisfied with having taken the honors at 
the Chicago exhibition in securing a gold 
medal for the best loaf of bread, Fred 
Lapple, of Rochester, has advised his 
friends in the flour trade that he won 
the gold watch offered as a prize to the 
best pinocle player on board the steamer 
George Washington, en route to Europe 
with a large party of baker tourists. 

Spencer Kellogg, whose sudden death 
was announced this week, was head of 
the great linseed oil business that bears 
his name here, and also built many other 
mills. He was not only a successful 
business man but took an active interest 
in social and economic problems, and 
made a deep study of the labor question. 
Mr. Kellogg was 71 years of age. The 
honorary pall bearers were trustees of 
the Character Educational Institute, of 
Washington, D. C 

The following tribute of esteem was 
this week paid to an old employee by 
the Washburn-Crosby Co: “It is with 
deep sorrow that we announce the death 
of Thomas H. Collaton, who for more 
than 13 years has been connected with 
our organization in the traffic depart- 
ment. He was badly injured in an aulo- 
mobile accident last Friday morning, 
and died Sunday without regaining con- 
sciousness. ‘“Tom’ Collaton, as he was 
affectionately known by all of us, had 
won a secure place for himself with tiie 
company by his loyal and untiring serv- 
ice, and his genial and straightforward 
personality has endeared him greatly (o 
all of his associates in the business, as 
well as many with whom he came in coi- 
tact in the course of his work.” 

E. Baneasser. 


BALTIMORE 


Battirmore, Mp., Nov. 18.—-Flour this 
week, like the Heathen Chinee, wis 
peculiar. Springs and soft winters were 
higher and quiet, while hard winters were 
up very little and doing all the business, 
which wasn’t much. ew could under- 
stand the situation, with the Northwest 
and Southwest pulling away from each 
other, though it evidently means a fight 
between the two sections for patronage. 

The spreaders in wheat, who have had 
lots of fun and profit in buying Decein- 
ber and selling May, both at Chicago and 
Winnipeg, are still playing the game, and 
will doubtless continue doing so until 
caught in the vortex of December liquida- 
tion. Canada and Argentina are tiie 
upper and nether millstones which have 
got the wheat and flour export trade of 
this country in chancery, and which are 
grinding the life out of it. Freight con- 
gestion seems to be relieved, and flour and 
grain are coming forward with a rush. 

Springs were higher but slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $7.25@7.5); 
standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@léic less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. The mills 
were conservative about advancing, but 
the trade bought very sparingly, prefer- 
ring hard winters at the difference in 
price. A little standard patent broug/it 
up to $7.10 and fancy clear $6.10, bo:h 
in cotton, but these prices called for spe- 
cial stencils, and were exceptional. 

Hard winters were firm and more ac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$6.75@7; straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-!b 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Good 
sales were made at old limits until today, 
when, with Kansas City cash wheat show- 
ing some improvement, sellers were less 
aggressive and disposed to await fresh 
instructions from the mills. A few round 
lots of short patent were placed about 
midweek at $6.75, cotton, and a little 
under. Straight grade was plentiful, but 
hard to move. 

Soft winters were higher but quict, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.50 
@6.75; near-by straights, $5.65@5.90,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5( 
15c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Western patent sold up to $6.70, cotton 
or jute, with some offerings held up to 
$6.90 or more, but most buyers were car- 


rying stocks at a lower level, and 
Tele ta do any trading at current 
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rates. Near-by straights were moved up 
with the sharp advance in near-by wheat, 
resulting in some business at $5.50, bulk, 
while some of the tributary mills wanted 
as much as $5.75@6, bulk or in second- 
hand cottons. Buyers are fairly well sup- 
plied, and show no anxiety, but offerings 
are light, with near-by mills losing their 
nerve. 

City mills ran strong, but found de- 
mand, both domestic and export, less ac- 
tive than heretofore. They advanced 
their winter flour 25c bbl, and feed 50c 
ton. s 
Receipts of flour for the week, 41,685 
bbls; destined for export, 19,491. 


NOTES 


Of the 1,047,444 bus wheat received 
here this week, 1,028,722 were destined 
for export. 

George F. Obrecht, flour, grain and 
feed dealer, has been appointed a member 
of the Port Development Commission of 
Baltimore. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,578 bbls flour and 2,112,938 bus grain 
—874,970 wheat, 455,713 corn, 690,588 rye, 
and 91,667 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27 to Nov. 18, 9,100 bus; year ago, 
531. Range of prices this week, 801,@ 
83c; last year, 5214¢. 

Near-by garlicky wheat that was selling 
at big discounts early in the season is 
now bringing well up to the price of the 
blue ribbon western grain. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 1%,c under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 61%4c under 
last week and %c under last year. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, 
90c; rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Nov. 18, 1,086,913 bus; same time 
last year, 881,894. Range of prices this 
week, 60c@$1.2914; last year, $1@1.1114. 

The Baltimore Steamship Co. has in- 
augurated a direct passenger and freight 
service between Baltimore and Porto 
Rico, to be maintained by the Governor 
John Lind and Major Wheeler on a 
10-day schedule. 


At the close, today, No. 3 red winter. 


wheat was Sc lower than No. 2 red winter, 
while No. 3 red winter, garlicky, was 7c 
under No. 2 red winter, garlicky, or 9c 
under No. 2 red winter, and 534c under 
No. 3 red winter. 

Baltimore had its hearing on the dif- 

ferential rate fight in Washington this 
week, and believes both its evidence and 
arguments made a good impression on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
its referee, and incidentally gave Boston 
and New York something to think about. 
The final hearing in the case will be held 
at Philadelphia on Nov. 22. 
_ Visitors of the week were R. E. Wil- 
liams, sales manager Chippewa Milling 
Co., Montevideo, Minn; Clarence O’Gor- 
don, sales manager Greenleaf Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; J. W. Messick, sales man- 
ager Crete (Neb.) Mills; Oscar Moore, 
with of State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; Howard E. Zeifle, with W. H. 
Miiller & Co., Inc., grain exporters, New 
York. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, have decided to give 
their liners running between London and 
Baltimore names with London as the pre- 
fix. The name of the Parisiana has al- 
ready been changed to London Exchange 
and the Feliciana to London Mariner, 
and the same rule will be followed with 
the new ships now building for this line, 
as fast as they come off the stocks. 

The Western Maryland and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads have been forced tem- 
porarily to embargo the movement of all 
export grain over their lines for Port 
Covington, Baltimore, primarily in order 
to prevent the holding up of box cars, 
which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered returned to the West 
promptly. The embargoes will be lifted 
as soon as the ships, now overdue, arrive 
and relieve the situation. 

The W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., flour, 
New York, which has been negotiating 
with the Port Development Commission 
of Baltimore for the erection of a $3,000,- 
000 pier and warehouse at Locust Point 
at an annual rental of $180,000, renewed 
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its proposition this week, but was turned 
down because, it is said, the company was 
unwilling to give bond for more than a 
year’s rental of the property, on the al- 
leged ground that it would tie up its 
working capital. The commission con- 
cluded that it could not invest $3,000,000 
of the city’s money on the guaranty of 
only one year’s interest. 
Cuartss H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., Nov. 18.—The flour 
market opened strong on Monday, and 
continued to manifest firmness through- 
out the week. There were more sales 
than during the previous seven days, and 
this gave an optimistic feeling to flour 
men. Movement of cars into Pittsburgh 
was better, except toward the latter part 
of the week, when there was a tighten- 
ing up of traffic that was not at all pleas- 
ing to flour traders, who have to face the 
onus of a lack of deliveries. 

There has been a stiffening of prices 
on all kinds of flour, and some grades, 
especially soft winter and clears, were 
scarce. The demand for clears is reas- 
serting itself, and many dealers are find- 
ing their stocks rather depleted. There 
has also been more interest in Kansas 
flours. Kansas mill cee were 
quite numerous here the past few days. 

The demand for rye flour has also 
strengthened, and sales have been rather 
brisk. Shortage of soft wheat flour is 
pronounced. The reason given is that 
farmers are busy with their fall work 
and will not haul wheat. 

The family flour trade is reported sat- 
isfactory. holesale grocers and other 
flour distributors report a good demand, 
especially of the well-known advertised 
brands. 

Flour prices prevailing the past week: 
spring wheat patent $6.90@7.50, hard 
winter $6.75@7.25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk; 
clears, $5.60@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
ryes, pure white $5@5.25, medium $4.50 
@4.75, dark $4@4.50. 

The millfeed market is showing more 
life than for some time, and prices have 
strengthened. Demand is reported as 
much improved. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $30@31; flour middlings, $32 
@33; red dog, $35@36; spring wheat 
bran, $29@30; winter wheat bran, $30 
@31. 

NOTES 


The Hoffer bakery, Tyrone, Pa., has 
been purchased by the Tyrone Baking 
Co. 


The Altoona ge | Baking Co. has in- 
stalled a complete laboratory in its plant, 
with an expert chemist in charge. 

The Evans-Burtnett Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., has been appointed wholesale dis- 
tributor of Occident flour by the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 

Walter Levy, a grocer and flour dealer 
of Sharon, Pa., was adjudged a bank- 
rupt in the United States district court, 
on his own application. His liabilities 
are given as $4,805, and assets $5,155. 

J. W. Cain, sales manager of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
C. T. Olson, manager of the Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, and E. A. Morken, 
of the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., called on the trade here this 
week, 

John L. Stoltes, grocer and flour deal- 
er of Pottstown, Pa., was severely in- 
jured on Nov. 15 when his automobile, 
laden with bread, oats and corn, was 
struck by a Pennsylvania Railroad train. 
Both arms were fractured and his head 
badly lacerated. 

In the suit of Hoffer & Garman, flour 
dealers of Harrisburg, Pa., against the 
West Side Baking Co., for $995, the 
difference between contract price and 
the lower figure brought at a sale of 
refused flour, a Dauphin County jury 
returned a verdict in favor of the plain- 
tiff for $559.33. 

Preston Crowell, aged 54 years, dis- 
trict manager of the Quaker Oats Co. 
at Harrisburg, Pa., died at his home in 
that city on Nov. 15 of complications 
resulting from a fractured leg. This in- 
jury occurred last winter. He was a 
past president of the Rotary Club and 
took an active part in the “Big Brother” 
work of that organization. His widow 
and two children survive. 

C. C. Larus. 
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Pacific northwestern wheats made 
sharp advances again this week, and Pa- 
cific flour was marked up 20c bbl yes- 
terday. With Big Bend blue-stem now 
selling at $1.65 bu, coast, and club at 
$1.26, the advance was more than justi- 
fied. Buyers are slowly waking up to 
the situation and demand is somewhat 
improved in Washington markets, but the 
continued acuteness of the car shortage, 
which is reflected in all lines of business, 
seriously handicaps flour buying and dis- 
tribution from showing substantial im- 
provement in the Pacific Northwest. 

Port and interior mills have been av- 
eraging about 60 per cent of capacity, 
but now look forward to considerably 
lighter operating unless business should 
develop from some source not now in 
sight. The interior mills, which on ac- 
count of their location control the busi- 
ness rail shipment to the Central West 
and to the southeastern states, are unable 
to meet the competition of the central 
western soft wheat flour mills, and only 
those interior mills with brands that 
command a premium on account of ex- 
ceptional quality are doing any business 
in the Central West. . 

The export flour trade continues al- 
most dead to oriental markets on account 
of the strength in Pacific wheats and the 
low quotations made by Canadian mills. 
Port mills have been considering grind- 
ing Canadian wheat in bond for export 
to the Orient, but this is not feasible in 
the absence of a joint through rate on 
wheat by Canadian and American rail- 
roads. 

Some mills report a moderate business 
with the United Kingdom, and the move- 
ment of flour in that direction shows 
some increase. 

So far little business has developed 
between the Pacific Coast and North 
Atlantic markets, water shipment via 
the Panama Canal, but inquiry from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia is increasing, both for hard and 
soft wheat flour. Pacific millers are 
now quoting those markets hard wheat 
flour made from Montana wheats and 
Washington wheats on a parity with or 
a little below spring wheat and Kansas 
mill quotations, and the prospects are 
good for working business. Fancy dark 
northern Montana spring wheat is sell- 
ing on this coast 30c bu below choice 
Washington hard spring wheat varieties, 
and would be, principally used for flour 
offered the north Atlantic Coast. While 
the Montana crop is spotted, there are 
ample supplies of fancy Montana milling 
wheats available. Only about one third 
of the wheat delivered at country eleva- 
tors in central Montana has been sold. 

Washington family patent, basis 49- 
lb cottons, car lots, is quoted at $7.30 bbl; 
bakers patents and pastry flours, basis 
98’s, at $6.90@7, and $5.75@5.85, respec- 
tively. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98's, 
carload, coast, are quoted: Dakota, $7.40 
@8.35 bbl; Montana, $6.60@7.15; Wash- 
ington, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific spring wheats, $6.80@ 
7.40; Washington, made from Montana 
wheat, $6.70@7. 

The millfeed market continues to gain 
in strength, and Washington feeds have 
advanced $2 this week. Washington 
mill-run is selling at $35 ton. Montana 
mixed feed is not offering freely, and 
$31.50@32 ton is asked. 


NOTES 


The movement of flour to the Orient 
continues of substantial volume, but is 


for filling bookings made a month or 
more ago. 

Fancy Montana dark northern spring 
wheat is selling at $1.35 bu, coast, against 
$1.65 for choice Washington hard spring. 

The Centennial Mill Co. has been op- 
erating the mill of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Flour Mills, which it took over a few 
months ago, at full capacity. 

The Washington state feed inspection 
department has announced that after 
Jan. 1, 1923, wheat shorts, wheat mid- 
dlings and red dog must not contain any 
screenings. 

G. I. Toers, manager Centennial Mill 
Co.’s Spokane mill, is at Savannah, Ga., 
where the company has a blending and 
mixing plant. Mr. Toers will visit the 
north Atlantic markets before returning. 

Representatives of the wheat growers’ 
associations of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and North Dakota, affili- 
ated with the Northwest Wheat Growers, 
Associated, will meet at Minneapolis, 
Dec. 7-8. 

Under the reorganization plan of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co., which com- 
pany has been taken over by the Sperry 
Flour Co., 97 per cent of the $3,000,000 
mortgage bonds of the former company 
have been deposited with the bondhold- 
ers’ committee, which makes the plan 
effective. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This Week .ccccccs 52,800 33,326 6 
Last week ........ 52,800 36,919 70 
- 2 rrr 52,800 22,294 42 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,918 34 
Three years ago.... 52,800 28,435 53 
Four years ago..... 46,800 30,947 66 
Five years ago..... 40,800 52,677 112 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This Week ...ccose 57,000 31,138 
Last week ........ 57,000 32,548 57 
BOGE ORO. cicecccese 57,000 61,255 - 90 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,961 44 
Three years ago.... 57,000 55,387 97 
Four years ago..... 57,000 47,609 83 
Five years ago..... 57,000 52,435 91 


Twenty-three interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Gregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Nov. 11, 1922, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 127,500 bbls 
of flour, made 91,334, or 72 per cent 
of capacity, against 76,066 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 21 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 109,500 bbls, or 69 
per cent of capacity. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 18.—Only a 
slight fluctuation in the price of flour, 
occasioned by the shift in the wheat mar- 
ket, was noted in Montana milling prices 
this week. This was merely the nominal 
advance of 25c bbl on patents. Business 
persists at about the usual pace. Mills 
are able to get all the wheat required, in 
spite of the paralyzed condition of the 
transportation systems. Quotations: pat- 
ent flour $7.25, first clear $5, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $28 ton, and standard middlings $30, 
same terms. 

NOTES 

The Montana Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion has arranged for its annual seed 
show at the State College, Bozeman, the 
week of Jan. 8. i 

Twelve counties of northern Montana 
joined in a corn show at Malta last week, 
when more than 5,000 ears of excellent 
corn were exhibited. 

Nearly 95 per cent of the wheat sold 
in Glacier County is reported to have 








886 


graded fancy, thereby bringing the pre- 
mium price to the grower. 

The Durbin Brokerage Co., acting for 
the Nafziger Baking Co., Kansas City, 
has arranged to display samples of Mon- 
tana’s best milling wheats at an exposi- 
tion of the various wheats of the United 
States which the baking company is to 
put on in Kansas City. 

According to Jared Watkins, secretary 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, the car shortage threatens ele- 
vator companies and farmers of Montana 
with a complication which some have 
overlooked. This is the matter of meet- 
ing taxes on wheat should it be on hand 
on March 1, next. Mr. Watkins believes 
there are several sections where it will 
be physically impossible to get grain to 
market unless very much more than ordi- 
nary efforts are put forth to secure cars. 

Hearings are being held by the grain 
department of the state department of 
agriculture at various points over the 
state to determine the facts regarding 
alleged grievances of the farmers to the 
effect that elevator managers are making 
too high charges for their services in 
handling grain. In other words, it is 
urged by the farmers that the elevator 
men are taking too wide a margin of 
profit on the wheat they purchase. The 
attorney general is being represented at 
the hearings, and it is understood that 
action is contemplated against concerns 
found to be exceeding legitimate methods 
in buying and handling grain. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 18.—The 
strengthening of flour prices this week in 
sympathy with the advance in wheat has 
tended to restrict buying by jobbers and 
large bakers, and about the only business 
transacted is for immediate requirements 
by the small trade. 

Mill prices generally have been ad- 
vanced 25@50c bbl, and are as follows: 
Dakota fancy patent $8.60, standard 
$8.25, clear $7.95; Montana fancy patent 
$8.65, standard $8.30, clear $7.50; Kansas 
fancy patent $8.60, standard $7.70; east- 
ern first clear, $5.50@6; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $7@7.50; cut-off, 
which is scarce, $6.20@6.50,—basis 98's, 
cotton, delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is slightly firmer, 
with eastern bran and mill-run offered at 
$33@34 ton; northern standard, $35@36; 
choice white, $36@37; low grade flour, 
$44.@ 46. 

NOTES 

M. Thompsen, president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Seattle, was in San 
Francisco last week. 

A. S. Lambing, manager of the Poca- 
tello Flour Mills Co., is visiting his con- 
nections in San Francisco. 

San Francisco flour prices have ad- 
vanced 20c, effective Nov. 16, making 
first grade family patents $7.75 bbl, basis 
98’s, and $7.90, basis 49’s. 

James Gilchrist, of Ayr, Scotland, 
champion bread baker of the British Isles 
and head of one of the largest bakery 
concerns in Scotland, is in San Fran- 
cisco this week. 

It is reported that new interests are 
about to begin operating the 200-bbl 
flour mill at Colusa, Cal., formerly con- 
ducted by the Colusa Milling & Grain 
Co. The mill has been closed for the 
past year or two. 

The largest volume of tonnage in the 
history of this port passed in and out 
of San Francisco during October. Total 
shipments aggregated 918,525 tons, com- 
pared to 881,505 for September and the 
former high mark of 903,238, made dur- 
ing July, 1918. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce reports the following stocks of 
grain in warehouses and on wharves, in 
tons: wheat, Port Costa 7,863, Stockton 
93,621, San Francisco 550; barley, Port 
Costa 35,144, Stockton 9,281, San Fran- 
cisco 3,102; beans, 167,355 sacks. 

A. T. Hubbard has been appointed sec- 
retary of the foreign trade bureau of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has had wide selling experi- 


ence in practically every European mar- 
ket, having represented A. R. Rodway & 
Co., of New York, wholesale grocery ex- 

orters, Young & Wile, Ltd., of London, 
Sealer in canned 


goods, and also a 
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group of foreign manufacturers on the 
acific Coast. 

The Chatterton string of bakeries has 
enlarged its operations in San Francisco 
by taking space in the new Crystal Palace 
Market for a bakery, with 78-foot front- 
age. Vice President Eliscu says the 
Chatterton company is already doing an 
annual business estimated at $1,500,000. 

Wheat was scarce this week, and sold 
at top prices when offered. Good grades 
of milling wheat brought $2.15@2.20 per 
ctl on a No. 1 basis, and feed grades were 
easily worth $2.10. Mills and feed deal- 
ers still use California wheat almost ex- 
clusively, although at somewhat of a pre- 
mium over Utah-Idaho offerings. Farm- 
ers in the interior have advanced their 
ideas now to a $2 basis, and this figure, 
with storage and freight charges added, 
makes the sale of local wheat difficult. 


In an effort to relieve the serious car 
shortage situation in the West, the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., in addi- 
tion to earlier orders, has planned a 
$10,000,000 freight car purchase, accord- 
ing to H. A. Manning, general agent of 
the company in San Francisco, who has 
received word that 291 of the 1,000 re- 
frigerator freight cars ordered have left 
the construction plants, and that 12 are 
being turned out daily. In January an- 
other delivery of 250 cars is expected. 

Feed barley continues to hold its ad- 
vantage over shipping grades, being with- 
in $1 ton of export prices. Offers were 
searce this week, and a revival of demand 
from the southern part of the state and 
from Nevada caused a stiffening in the 
market. No. 1 feed barley sold readily 
at $1.47@1.50, while shipping barley at 
the top was not worth over $1.55. Export 
demand was slow, and there was little 
buying except of choice lots, which were 
left in storage for later shipment at a 
more advantageous market. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utn, Minn., Nov. 20.—The mills 
worked last week mainly on old orders 
and the run was the largest of the season, 
being well above the rated capacity. One 
mill reported little doing in the way of 
new business, and the other had a fair 
volume. A disposition to regard the price 
level as fairly well justified was evident 
among some buyers, but the break in the 
wheat price today will probably again 
unsettle their confidence. The price of 
patent was advanced 25c bbl last week. 

The eastern demand for durum flour 
has slackened, and the result was lighter 
trade last week. The impossibility of 
assuring buyers of any definite time of 
delivery because of the uncertainty of 
shipping conditions is preventing taking 
orders. Only a few small sales were made 
by the durum mill. Prices advanced 25c 
bbl last week, and today declined 10c. 

Some interest in rye flour from the 
outside trade was noticeable early in the 
week, but it died out later. This left 
only the local trade, and the demand from 
this source was limited. 

The mills readily disposed of any mill- 
feed they had for sale, in mixed cars 


with flour. Most of their output went to 
fill old orders. Mill quotations are un- 
changed. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Sere er 41,670 112 
Last week .....-ssesseeees 18,360 49 
Last year ...csecesecreeeees 27,835 75 
Two years ago .......-..0s 24,280 63 


NOTES 

A. M. Hartwell, Minneapolis, with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was on ’change last 
week. 

Receipts of grain enlarged somewhat 
last week, the increase being mostly in 
wheat and rye. 

Cargoes of wheat were sent to Erie and 
Cleveland last week, and Chicago got a 
vessel load of rye. 

Elevators are pretty well caught up on 
boat loadings. Only a few boats are re- 
ported as taking on cargoes today. 

Shippers are busy getting out grain 
they have contracted to load, and ship- 
ping will be fairly active for the balance 
of thé month. 

The International Grain Co. will close 
its Duluth office Dec. 1, and R. C. Schiller, 
who has been here this fall, will return 
to Minneapolis. 





Eastern operators in both durum wheat 
and rye were bidding for supplies last 
week, but the fluctuating vessel rate made 
it difficult to close business. 

Canadian wheat is coming in in bond, 
and will later go out for export. The 
movement of bonded coarse grains has 
dropped off to almost nothing. 

Package freight boats last week car- 
ried more flour and less grain in their 
cargoes, and the result was a decrease in 
the accumulations of flour in railroad 
warehouses. 

Grain stocks showed a decrease of 2,- 
500,000 bus last week, and are now down 
to around 11,000,000 bus, about the same 
as last year. Heavy shipments of durum 
wheat and rye were made last week. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, fluctuated widely last week. 
Tonnage was chartered as low as 2'%4c 
per bu early in the week, and then worked 
upward until 314c was paid on Saturday. 
This rate continues today, but no charters 
were reported. Shippers were bidding 3c 
this morning and 6c for winter storage, 
but vessel owners were not satisfied with 
the figures. 

No. 1 rye on track and to arrive in 
November closed today at November 
price, and to arrive in 20 days at Ic over 
December. No. 3 white oats are quoted 
at 4@6c under Chicago May. The barley 
range was unchanged at 45@6lc. No. 
1 flaxseed, spot, was quoted at 214c 
over November, to arrive this month at 
1%4c over, and to arrive in December at 
le over December. 

The basis on which cash wheat sold was 
not much changed last week. Buyers 
wanted the best grades, which sold readi- 
ly. No. 1 dark northern on track sells 
at 5@14c over Minneapolis December, 
and to arrive at 5@7c over. No. 1 amber 
durum sells at 14@16c over Duluth No- 
vember, No. 2 amber at 2c less, No. 1 
durum at November price, No. 2 at 2c 
less, No. 1 mixed at 2c under to 10c 
over November, No. 2 mixed at 4c under 
to 8c over; No. 3 mixed at 4c under De- 
cember, and No. 1 red at 4c under. 


F. G. Carson. 





COLORADO 


Some mills in this territory report a 
good business in flour this week, while 
with others demand was very quiet. 
However, local trade is holding up well 
and most plants continue to operate two 
thirds to full time. No bookings are 
coming in for longer than a 60-day pe- 
riod, but buyers continue to order out 
their flour well in advance of the time 
limit. 

Prices on both soft and hard wheat 
flour are firm, but as yet have not ad- 
vanced. Quotations, f.o.b., Ohio River: 
best patent, $6.25@6.35; standard pat- 
ent, $5.50@5.60; self-rising flour, $6.50@ 
6.60,—all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 
30-day shipment. 

Bran continues scarce and in very 
strong demand, with mills unable to 
supply buyers’ wants. Demand from 
southern Colorado and New Mexico is 
heavy, and large quantities are being 
shipped to that territory at strong 
prices. Bran has advanced $1 this week, 
and it is now quoted at $30 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $32, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. 

The recent ‘strength in the wheat mar- 
ket in the face of increasing receipts 
due to easing up of the car situation 
indicates that there is a heavy demand 
from mills for good wheat. 


NOTES 

W. Monaghan, manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Omaha, visited the trade in 
Denver this week. He reports a heavy 
demand for sacks. 

Weather conditions the past week have 
been ideal for winter wheat, and the 
heavy rain and snowfall placed the crop 
in fine condition to go through the win- 
ter. Some damage was done to corn by 
the heavy snow, which broke off or bent 
the stalks to the ground. Corn in this 
condition is apt to be damaged, and will 
be difficult to harvest. 





The commercial apple crop of Switz- 
erland for 1922 is estimated to be larger 
than for any of the three preceding 
years and nearly four times as large as 
the 1921 crop, 
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ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrr,.N. Y., Nov. 18.—The flour 
market has slowed down materially. Be- 
tween arrivals long overdue and advanc- 
ing prices that the trade is not yet ready 
to meet, sales have been light, especially 
with hard wheat mills. Most of the mills 
here have ground a fair quantity of flour 
this week. Responding to the tirmer 
wheat prices, they have advanced prices 
10@1l5c. Export demand has helped 
clears somewhat. 

Going prices on hard wheat flour: 
spring patents, $7.95@8 bbl, cotton 98's, 
ear lots, Boston; local, $8; spring 
straights, $7.25@7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $7.55@7.60, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $6.25 
@6.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6; low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

There is no break in the soft wheat 
famine here. There is the usual amount 
of wheat in farmers’ granaries, and it is 
likely to stay there until prices work up, 
There is very little soft wheat being of- 
fered, and some of the country mills are 
practically closed down on that account. 

City mills, which are sold ahead 30 days 
under normal conditions, and indefinitely 
if the present conditions persist, are 
practically out of the market. It is still 
possible to buy some lots where mills are 
able to cover, but in general their anxicty 
is to fill old orders. Mills are paying 
around $1.25 bu to growers who deliver 
direct to the mill, and $1.35 to shippers 
who load at country stations. Probably 
any advance in prices would have the 
effect of still further stifling offerings. 

Mills have generally withdrawn quota- 
tions on winter straights, though there is 
some local business in a small way at 
around $8 bbl, cotton 98’s. Graham flour 
is in the same predicament as straights. 
Entire wheat flour about 10c higher, with 
established brands offered at $7.35 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

While there has been some trading in 
rye flour this week, mills are mostly con- 
tenting themselves with the business that 
is urged on them. Liberal bookings that 
will take close to 30 days to clean up, 
and advancing prices on grain, are prob- 
ably responsible for the inclination to go 
slow. Mills have advanced prices on best 
white brands about 20c, and they are now 
offered at $6.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands quiet and prices 
about nominal. 

Demand for millfeed is not quite so 
keen as it was 10 days ago, but there is 
no accumulation. Going quotations: 
spring bran, $32@33.50 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $31@32; winter bran, 
$29@30, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $34.50@36, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $35; winter middlings, $31@ 
32, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed steady 
at $28, sacked. Western feed arriving 
more freely, with prices a shade easicr. 
Ground oats moving at $36 ton, and corn 
meal at $36, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, $2 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOOK .cccccccccsocece 11,500 62 
EGE WOO cccccscscncccese 9,900 53 


Of this week’s total, 9,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Savannah grist mill, owned by 
Orrin N. Judson, was burned, with its 
contents, Nov. 15, with the loss estimated 
at $15,000 to $18,000. 

There will be a large attendance of 
Rochester millers at the nineteenth an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Mill- 
ers’ Association, to be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, Wednesday, Nov. 22. 

Power users along the lower Genesee 
will be benefited if the plan to drain the 
barge canal harbor here gradually after 
the close of navigation is followed. Ap- 
peal has been made to the state superin- 
tendent of public works for authority to 
draw the water off only as fast as it can 
be utilized for power purposes. If this 
is done in place of opening the flood 
gates and drawing the water down sud- 
denly, it is estimated that at least 1,000 
tons of coal will be saved. 

T. W. Kwapp, 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








DULUTH, NOV. 18 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b,, mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 1933 oat ’ 
Family patent ...--+--+ $7.25@7.50 $7.00@7.2 
oeeae patent ......+. 7.00@7.25 6.75 @7.00 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.40@5.65 
Second clear, jute .... 3.90@4.05 3.90@4.30 
No. 2 semolina .....-.. 6.50@6.75 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent .....-..+- 6.10@6.35 5.85@6.10 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.60; No. 2 straight, $5.20; No. 
3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.60; No. 8 rye, 
$4.55. 

WHEAT—Foreign cables showed fair im- 
provement, resulting in advanced prices. 
Shippers bought cash and close contracts to 
cover shipments that they were able to work 
east by the closing of navigation. There was 
also good general buying of the May delivery. 
The country run of receipts picked up today. 
The railroads have promised more equipment 
to move grain. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern, 
on track and to arrive, in cents, per bushel: 


No. 1 track No. 1 to arr. 
Nov, 11% .00 cece cecceQeecee eevee @eeoece 
Nov. 18 ...ccccceee 116% @125% 116% @118% 
Nov. 14 .ncccecess 118% @127% 118% @120% 
Nov. 16 ....ceeeee 120% @129% 120% @122% 
Nov. 16 ....ceeeee 120% @129% 120% @122% 
Nov. 17 .ccccreece 121% @130% 121% @123% 
Nov. 18 ......000% 122% @131% 122% @124% 
*Holiday. 
-——Amber durum———7"_, -——Durum—, 
Nov No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
28° ..0 coons Dievecce coves Dacece Ceece esecs 
1B..ce seves @116__—sd...... s @114 100 98 
14 115 @117 113 @115 101 99 


15.... 116% @118% 114% @116% 102% 100% 
16....117 @119 115 @117 103 101 
17.... 119% @121% 117% @119% 105% 103% 
18.... 120% @122% 118% @120% 106% 104% 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Nov. 11* © wes eO@ecee cove --@.. 
Nov. 13 .... 36% @38% 81% 45@61 
Nov. 14 .... 365% @38% 83% 45@61 
Nov. 15 .... 37% @39% 85% 45@61 
Nov. 16 .... 87% @389% 86% 45@61 
Nov. 17 .. 87% @39% 87 45@61 
Nov. 18 .... 37% @39% 87% 45@61 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel; 





r Spring \ -—Durum—, 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec, May 
Nov. 11°... ay CAERE $5408 00.066 ese0 606 
Nov. 13....111% 110% 111 100 93% 95% 


Nov. 14....112 112 112 101 95 95% 
Nov. 15....114% 113% 113% 102% 96% 97% 
Nov. 16,...114% 113% 113% 103 96% 97% 
Nov. 17....115 115 115 105% 97% 98% 
Nov, 18....115 115 115 106% 98% 99% 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Spring .... 588 360 445 797 .574 1,076 


Durum ....1,851 764 948 1,375 1,461 1,837 
Winter .... 1 2 15 41 1 . 
Totals ..1,940 1,126 1,408 2,213 2,036 2,913 
RB cvcces oe 64 ee 3 232 ee 
Oats ... 10 16 25 4 260 ee 
RPO sevice - 922 147 600 2,874 502 959 
Bonded. 4 40 


Barley .... 140 43 246 7 422 101 
Bonded... 2 oe ee oe ee oe 
Flaxseed .. 267 205 141 267 184 323 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 

elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--—Domestic——_, ——-Bonded—_, 
es 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
0 87 e oe 


Camm sascus ° ee o. 

OOP ccsnka 802 6,227 2,150 24 .* 
RIO vs swees 2,003 428 475 48 ee ee 
Barley .... 784 254 468 108 2 
Flaxseed .. 674 692 1,477 ee o. 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 18, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7- Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dkn 
1, 2 nor 430 301 159 316 48 30 
3 dk n 
3 nor 65 153 114 40 47 30 
All other 

spring ..1,909 656 1,269 21 60 113 
1,2amd 
1, 2 dur 1111 452 665 253 123 1238 
All other 


durum ..2,640 1,817 610 6549 312 85 
Winter .... 10 61 2 5 7 6 
Mixed ..... ee 3 36 509 280 496 


Totals ..6,165 3,438 2,775 1,693 877 883 
FLAXSEED 


Buyers were in the market for supplies 
to cover shipping contracts between now and 
the close of navigation, which caused an 


advance in quotations of 6%c in May up to 
8%c for the November. With the establish- 
ing of high mark, November $2.50, December 
$2.41% and May §$2.35%, selling pressure 
caused easier market conditions. Trading in 
the futures showed up in good volume all the 


week. Elevators were the chief buyers of 
the cash offered. 

7——Close——_,, 

Opening ov. 19 

Nov.13 High Low Nov.18 1921 

Nov. ..$2.40 $2.50 $2.40 $2.47 $1.84% 

Dec. .. 2.81 2.41% 2.31 2.40 1.80% 

May .. 2.29% 2.35% 2.29 2.31 1.85% 





CHICAGO, NOV. 18 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MROTOROMEE cccccccccccccedeccese $7.65 @7.85 
Spring patents, jute ...........+5. 6.80@7.20 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.40 @6.90 
DOTINS GIORTE, BUCO occcvccccccecer 6.35 @5.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.50@4.10 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.40@7.00 
POOR, BS DOP GORE occ ckc ve ceed ve 5.80@6.30 
CRORE, AGO ZUER: o6.00 coo cevsces 4.75 @5.30 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............ $6.10@6.40 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.60@6.10 
Clear, GOUtROrm, FUEO 2. ccccdcoccces 4.80@5.20 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.65 @5.20 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.35 @4.80 


WHEAT—Receipts, 330 cars, against 361 
last week and 195 a year ago. Market 
steady, although at week end premiums were 
a little easier. Demand fair, but no special 
activity noticeable. Interior and local mills 
took fair amounts, but were not aggressive. 
Elevators took some wheat to put into store. 
Another cargo of Canadian wheat was re- 
ceived this week; the lot bought last week 
by a local mill is testing very favorably, one 
car weighing 66% lbs to the measured bushel. 
Sales for shipment, 850,000 bus. Nos. 1 and 
2 red $1.31% @1.32% bu, No. 3 red $1.28% @ 
1.29%; No. 1 hard $1.22% @1.23, No. 2 hard 
$1.21% @1.22%, No. 8 hard $1.21@1.21%; 
No. 1 dark northern, $1.26@1.30; No. 2 dark, 
$1.25@1.28; No. 1 northern, $1.24@1.26. 

CORN—Receipts, 1,365 cars, against 1,219 
last week and 949 a year ago. Prices up 
2@3c for the week. Demand good, with 
offerings just sufficient to take care of buy- 
ers. Shippers not so active this week. Sales 
for shipment, 1,110,000 bus. No. 1 mixed 
73%c bu, No. 2 mixed 73@73%c, No. 3 mixed 
71@73%c; No. 2 yellow, 73%@74%c, No. 8 
yellow 71% @73%c; No. 2 white 73% @73%c, 
No. 3 white 72@73\%c. 

RYE—Receipts, 177 cars, against 194 last 
week and 46 a year ago. Prices up 4@5c for 
the week. Demand good, especially from 
shippers, with export sales totaling 350,000 
bus. No. 2 was quoted at 90@9ic bu. 

CORN GOODS—Business reported active, 
and prices steady to firmer. Car situation 
has eased up at some points, but at others is 
still very bad. Mills operating at good ca- 
pacity in spite of unsettled conditions. Corn 
flour $1.85@2 per 100 lbs, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.80@1.90, white and 
yellow cream meal $1.80@1.90, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.80@1.90, oatmeal $3.05, 
in jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.75 per 90-Ib sack, 

OIL MEAL—Very strong and in good de- 
mand, Offerings limited, as mills are op- 
erating at reduced capacity, due to light re- 
ceipts of flaxseed and shortage of cars. Mills 
generally only offering meal for January 
shipment, at $52 ton. Jobbers quoting at 
$52@652.50, f.0.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
c--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 460 212 400 155 
Wheat, bus.... 755 285 613 177 
Corn, bus...... 2,636 1,534 1,614 1,614 
Oats, bus...... 2,148 819 1,585 1,464 
Rye, bus....... 593 237 201 1 
Barley, bus.... 249 110 169 67 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 18 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


ECR EE LTTE ET PECL Te $6.40 @6.85 
I i ina nas oe Get ee bee es 5.75 @6.00 
i ..  PPLERPTRERCEIC TET ere 4.50@5.10 
| i PSP ETELTL Ter 4.15 @4.35 


MILLFEED—Let-up of buying from South 
and Southwest, due to new corn crop and 
general rains, coupled with slightly increased 
offerings, resulted in a decline of 50c in bran 
and $1.50@2 in shorts. Mixed car trade 
fair. Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: bran, $22.50@23; brown shorts, $24 
@25; gray shorts, $26.50@27. 

WHEAT—A steady to firm undertone con- 
tinued in the cash market this week, and 
demand was about equal to offerings. The 
general good demand and the strength in 
futures served to put prices up 3@4c on hard 
varieties, the extreme top sales occurring at 
the close of the week, and reaching the best 
levels of the season to date. Choice milling 
samples were in excellent request, and all 
sound wheat was readily taken. Poor qual- 








ity or damaged low grade offerings were 
dull. Local mills were the largest buyers, 
but there was also an increased demand from 
outside mills, Soft wheat advanced 2@i4c 
during the week, under about the same con- 
ditions as the hard wheat. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.20@1.25, No. 2 $1.19@ 
1.25, No. 3 $1.18@1.25, No. 4 $1.15@1.23; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.22@1.23, No. 2 $1.21@1.22, 
No. 3 $1.15@1.19, No. 4 $1.11@1.14. 

CORN—Reports of a short crop west of 
the Missouri River, and extensive feeding 
operations in all sections, caused an advance 
of 1%@2c this week. Prices in most in- 
stances reflected the full advance. Yellow 
corn was relatively stronger than other varie- 
ties. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 T4c, 
No. 2 T4c, No. 3 73%c, No. 4 73c; yellow 
corn, No. 1 74%c, No. 2 74%c, No. 3 T4c, 
No. 4 78%c; mixed corn, No. 1 74@74%c, 
No. 2 74@74%c, No. 3 73%c, No. 4 73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 13,325 13,650 118,950 82,550 
Wh’t, bus.1,520,100 1,019,250 1,019,250 1,080,000 


Corn, bus..218,750 108,750 76,250 111,250 
Oats, bus. .290,700 47,600 85,500 42,000 
Rye, bus... 29,700 5,500 1,100 5,500 
Barley, bus 7,500 15,000 6,500 9,100 
Bran, tons. 1,000 520 5,220 3,140 
Hay, tons.. 6,600 2,736 1,644 504 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 18 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 





Nov. 18 Last year 

Spring patent ........ $7.35@7.95 $7.30@7.70 
Spring straight ....... 6.75@7.20 6.55@6.70 
PUG GIORE wcccccccecs 5.40@5.75 5.00@5.40 
Second clear .......... 4.15@5.15 4.50@4.75 
Kansas patent ........ 7.40@7.50 6.25@6.50 
Kansas straight ...... 6.95@7.05 6.00@6.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.65@5.90 6.10@5.55 
Rye flour, straight .... 5.05@5.25 4.60@65.15 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.60@4.75 4.15@4.95 
Corn flour, 100 lbs.... 1.95@2.00 1.45@1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... 1.90@1.95 1.40@1.45 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs..... 1.85@1.90 1.35@1.40 
MILLFEED—Lower. Supply at source 


scant; edge off demand. Mills not taking 
much new business, pending delivery of 
old contracts. Bran 50c ton lower; middlings 
50c@$1 off, making differential almost neg- 
ligible. Winter bran $1 lower, ranging 50c 
@$1 over spring. Rye feed off 50c ton; 
hominy firmer to $1 ton higher. Meals un- 
changed; gluten feed stronger to $1 higher. 
Comparative prices, in 100-lb sacks: 


Nov. 18 Last year 

Standard bran ....$24.00@25.50 $17.50@18.50 
Winter bran ...... 25.00@26.00 18.00@18.50 
St. fine middlings. 25.00@25.50 18.00@18.50 
Flour middlings .. 27.50@28.50 21.00@22.00 
Med GOW .cccccces 30.00@31.00 30.00@32.00 
TRO BOGE occcccces 24.00@24.50 14.00@15.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.00 @31.50 


20.50 @21.50 
Reground oat feed 12.00@12.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 


MOR] occcccccces 50.00@51.50 40.50@41.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 48.00@52.00 42.00@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... oeee+-@36.85 .....@28.65 

WHEAT—Advanced 6@7c. Receipts, 67 


cars; last week, 39; last year, 11. Offerings 
small, and demand good from shippers and 
millers. Basis steady to firm, with soft win- 
ter inclined upward. Fancy No.1 dark 
northern, 17@20c over Minneapolis December 
price; No. 1 hard winter, 3@4c over Decem- 
ber; No. 1 red winter, 11@12c over. No. 
dark Dakota northern closed at $1.32@1.37, 
No, 2 $1.27@1.34, No. 3 $1.22@1.31; No. 1 
red winter $1.30@1.32, No. 2 $1.29@1.31, No. 
3 $1.25@1.28; No. 1 hard winter $1.23%@ 
1.24%, No. 2 $1.22@1.24, No. 3 $1.20@1.21; 
No. 1 mixed $1.22%@1.29, No. 2 $1.10%@ 
1.28, No. 3 $1.19@1.26. 

RYE—Advanced 5@7c. Receipts, 66 cars; 
last week, 71; last year, 16. Current receipts 
small, and applied chiefly on sales to arrive. 
Basis firmer at a decline of %c, ‘No. 2 ranging 
%c over December price. Shippers are the 
main customers. No. 1 closed at 91%c; No. 
.2, 91%c; No. 3, 90c; No..4, 89@89%ec. 

CORN—Advanced 2%@5c. Receipts, 119 
cars; last week, 112; last year, 105. Good 
demand for light receipts; shippers and in- 
dustries buying. Yellow scarce and wanted; 
premiums sharply higher, No, 2 ranging 5@ 
5%c over December; white, 2%@38c over; 
mixed, 1c over. No. 2 white closed at 73@ 
73%c; No. 2 yellow, 76%c; No. 2 mixed, 
72%c. 

OATS—Advanced 2@2%c. Receipts, 209 
cars; last week, 198; last year, 132. Shippers 
and cereal mills continue in market; offer- 
ings small. Basis firmer, No. 3 white spot 
ranging 1@2c over December, closing at 45 
@ 46c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@38c. Receipts, 149 
cars; last week, 132; last year, 64. Choice 
wanted and = scarce. Receipts moderate. 
Maltsters and shippers buying choice; low 
grades quiet. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@ 
49-lb test, quotable at 69@70c; fair to good, 
44@46-ib test, 65@69c; light weight, 40@ 
43-lb test, 62@66c; feed, 62@65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
19 1921 1922 1921 


22 9 9 92 
Flour, bbls... 156,770 36,070 87,220 21,400 
Wheat, bus.. 93,800 13,500 90,250 39,015 
Corn, bus.... 174,640 135,375 180,275 68,985 
Oats, bus..... 437,800 279,180 455,050 253,200 
Barley, bus.. 237,200 98,880 85,040 79,220 
Rye, bus..... 89,145 22,240 95,610 25,670 
Feed, tons... 3,660 2,790 9,481 7,234 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 18 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR : 
ais Wid nele daw eee ade s $6.80@7.20 
Eo nek Nas Sees. a eka eee 6.50 @6.70 
ee GOO Aceicweccncncstvenceeee 4.85 @5.40 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
 steckerenketdnsan<ebencatt 6.30@6.60 
Se rrr ae 5.70 @6.00 
Be BOE cece cicvectucecicecces 4.60@5.10 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
DEE. cau ceded ohh Venee noe o9 00s 6.10@6.50 
EE ee eee ee 5.85 @5.85 
EE babe 006 80600 0cscsccesee 4.40 @4.90 


MILLFEED—tThere is no change to report 
in the general millfeed situation. Demand 
continues very quiet, and only an occasional 
sale of feed is made in mixed cars with flour. 
Prices varied little during the week, and 
closed unchanged from last week’s close. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $25@25.50; soft winter bran, 
$25.50@26; gray shorts, $29@30. 

WHEAT—Soft winter wheat in better de- 
mand, and all offerings taken. Good soft 
wheat was wanted on orders for mills, and 
there was fair accumulative demand for the 
cheaper grades. Yellow descriptions of hard 
wheat in demand at steady prices, elevators 
taking the light offerings, and some low 
grades going for export. Mills also in the 
market. Receipts, 629 cars, against 569 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.32@1.33, 
No. 8 red $1.25@1.29; No. 1 hard $1.23, No. 3 
hard $1.19. 

CORN—Market followed the trend of 
wheat, and closed about 1@3c higher than 
last week. Cash demand was fair. Receipts, 
404 cars, against 807. Cash prices: No. 2 
corn 72c, No. 3 corn 70%@Tic, No. 5 corn 
68 @T71ic; No. 1 yellow 74@74%c, No. 2 yellow 
724% @73%c, No. 4 yellow 72c, No. 5 yellow 
71%c; No. 2 white 72%c, No. 3 white 71@ 
71%c, 

OATS—tTrading in oats was slightly more 
active. Cash demand fair. Prices fluctu- 
ated, and closed somewhat higher. Receipts, 
224 cars, against 182. Cash prices: No. 1 
oats, 46%c; No. 2 oats, 46%c; No. 3 oats, 
45% @45%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 101,660 86,200 182,830 121,890 
Wheat, bus.1,304,090 289,626 1,156,640 701,120 
Corn, bus... 674,882 454,379 418,850 862,390 


Oats, bus... 894,000 239,000 752,700 252,370 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 2,200 4,386 ..... 
Barley, bus. 30,400 16,000 7,880 7,190 





TOLEDO, NOV. 18 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.25@6.60; spring, $6.60@ 
7.20; Kansas, $6.30. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........+. $29.50 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.25 @30.00 
Winter wheat middlings ........ 29.00@30.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 86 cars, 50 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 89 cars, 56 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 37 cars, 36 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

123,000 765,000 106,000 211,000 

111,000 33,000 30,000 12,000 

76,000 39,000 19,000 27,000 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





BUFFALO, NOV. 18 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ........... ++ +$7.50@7.60 
ME PRUNE. ce eecescceevrecwkes 7.00 @7.20 
SE SOE | sSehawosienersncsscede 5.75 @6.00 
cans Cheb ecbe nee sewee 3.75 @ 4.00 
i i Me ° . 6 4:4a54 5066 dedi 5.50@5.75 
rE a. 0% bela t,t, 6.ad. eeu &.<.46 5.00 @5.25 
EE Sug 00.00 0-5465006.006300e50 4.50@4.65 

Sacked 

Pe, DOP CON in 50k kc cccvevvcwses $26.00 @ 26.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 27.00@27.50 
PR 30.50@31.00 
Fiour midd@lings .........cccse. 31.50@32.00 
gg Sd eee eee 34.00@34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.95@ 2.10 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton....... 33.50@34.50 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 33.00 @33.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 33.50@34.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ oeee + @40.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@55.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... «+++ +-@52.50 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... 2.95@ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 15.00 @16.00 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs ....... 2.10@ 2.20 


WHEAT—Offerings of red winter on track, 
through billed, were more liberal than for 
some time, and buyers held off, considering 
prices asked for No. 2 red, about $1.38, too 
high. No sales were reported except some 
off grades. 

CORN—Corn millers were forced to come 
into the market, as offerings were limited, 
although receipts were quite heavy until the 
close. Strictly old corn was mostly wanted, 
while the receipts contained a mixture of 
new, and all the new corn arriving grades 
low or is out of condition. The close was 
quiet and easy, although 2c higher than last 
week. Closing, old corn: No. 2 yellow, 
84%c; No. 3 yellow, 83%c; No. 4 yellow, 
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82%c; No. 6 yellow, 81%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—Slow, but with very light receipts, 
buyers in need of an occasional car paid 
1@2c over last week, and the market closed 
strong at the advance. Closing: No. 2 white, 
53c; No. 3 white, 51%c; No. 4 white, 50c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Sellers were out of the market, 
and there was a better inquiry from local 
buyers. Malting was quoted at 75@77c, and 
feed at 70@7ic, on track, through billed. 

RYE—Sales of No. 2 were at 96c, but buy- 
ers had all they wanted and carload receipts 
were ordered into store. 








NEW YORK, NOV. 18 

Market dull. Only demand for 
Kansas flours dull. Export 
political situation. 
patent $7.75 @8.60, 


FLOUR- 
spring patents. 
business retarded by 
Prices: spring fancy 
standard patent $6.65@7.15, clears $5.80@ 
6.25; hard winter patents $6.75 @7.25, 
straights $6.25@6.75, clears $5.25@5.75; soft 
winter straights, $6@6.25; rye, $5@5.80,—all 
in jute, Receipts, 325,200 bbls. 

WHEAT—Prices declined toward close of 
week from earlier levels. Exporters reported 
only moderate demand. Railroads’ efforts to 
move wheat for export meeting with more 
success. Prices: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.36%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.42%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.36%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.29%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.23%. Re- 
ceipts, 3,291,400 bus. 

CORN—Stronger. Sentiment divided as to 
immediate movements of market, but con- 
sensus of opinion in favor of firmer prices. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 91%c; No. 2 mixed, 
91%c; No. 2 white, 91%c. Receipts, 354,400 
bus. 

OATS—Market followed other grains, with 
no individual feature. Prices: No. 2 white, 
56c; No. 3 white, 54%c; No. 4 white, 52%c. 
Receipts, 716,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 18 

FLOUR—Receipts during week, 200 bbls, 
and 12,988,612 lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 
sacks to Helsingfors, 9,046 to Melilla, 2,500 
to Dublin, 6,100 to Belfast, 3,808 to London- 
derry, 1,000 to Cork, 3,200 to Hamburg, 1,500 
to Tangier, 19,448 to Constantinople, 6,600 
to Ceuta, 1,000 to London, and 1,660 to Rot- 


terdam. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ........e.e05- $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00 @7.50 
Spring first COMP 2... cscsccccceces 6.10@6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.25 
Hard winter straight ........e.006. 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter straight ........+...6. 5.25 @6.00 


RYE FLOUR—In fair demand and firmer, 
with offerings only moderate. Quotations: 
$5.25@5.75 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and sold fairly at $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 


steady. Demand, while not active, absorbed 
the offerings. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Spring TaN ..cccccccsecvcceces $31.50@32.50 
Soft winter bran ......ce..eeee. 32.50@33.50 
Standard middlings ........... 31.50@32.50 
FPiour midd@lings® ....cccccesecce 34.00 @36.00 
Red GOm .cccccsccsccecce oececees 37.50 @38.50 


WHEAT—Market firm and 4c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 1,926,225 bus; exports, 2,220,490; stock, 


2,197,973. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 
No. 2 red winter ........s06. $1.34 @1.35 
No. 8 red winter .........0+. 1.31 @1.32 
No. 4 red winter .......see06 1.27 @1.28 
No. 5 red winter ........0008 1.23 @1.24 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.16 @1.17 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.13 @1.14 
No. 6 red winter, garlicky.... 1.10 @1.11 
Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries de- 
clined 5c early in week, but afterwards re- 
covered 8c and closed firm. Local car lots 
firmly held, but without quotable change. 
Trade quiet. Receipts, 133,444 bus; exports, 
298,839; stock, 175,049. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 883@84c, No. 3 81 
@82c, No. 4 79@80c; car lots for local trade, 
No, 2 yellow, old, 87@87%c; No. 3 yellow, 
old 86@86%ec, new 83@84c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet but firm, with 
offerings light. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 





Granulated yellow meal, fancy. ..$2.00@2.25 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... 2.00@2.25 
Yellow table meal, fancy 2.00@2.25 
White table meal, fancy ... -. 2.00@2.25 
White corn flour, fancy ...... + 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy 2.00 @ 2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... 2.00 @2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

24 pkgs 24 oz each .....ceeeee - @2.00 


OATS—Market firm under light offerings, 
but trade slow. Receipts, 74,233 bus; ex- 
ports, 220,000; stock, 360,925. Quotations: 
No. 2 white 54% @55c, No. 3 white 53@53 %c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $6.15; patent cut, per two 
100-1b sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.75 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 18 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring first patent .............. .25 @7.50 
Spring standard patent ... -75 @7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter short patent .......... 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by) ... 5.65@5.90 
Rye HOGr, WRITE. 2... ccceccvccecece 5.25 @5.70 
Rye flour, standard .............. 4.40@ 4.75 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ winter patent ........... ° > 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.35 

MILLFEED—Firm, with demand mod- 
erate. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


spring bran, $30.50@31; soft winter bran, 
$31.50@32.50; standard middlings, $31.50@ 
32; flour middlings, $32@33; = dog, $37@ 
38; city mills’ middlings, $32@33. 
WHEAT—Advanced 1%c on No. 2 red win- 
ter and 6c on No. 2 red winter, garlicky; 
demand fair, movement large. Receipts, 1,- 
047,444 bus; exports, 874,970; stock, 2,115,749. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.32%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, ets st. 30%; range 
of southern for week, 606 @ $1.29 %. 
CORN—Gained %c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 911,612 bus; exports, 
455,713; stock, 1,500,613. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 89c; 
contract, spot, 82c; No. 2, spot, 83%c; range 
of new southern for week, 80%@83c; new 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.45@3.50. 
OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 111,071 bus; stock, 236,845. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 55c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 54@64%c. 
RYE—Up 5%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 614,868 bus; exports, 690,- 
588; stock, 1,086,500. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.03% 





BOSTON, NOV. 18 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short ..... $8.25 @8.75 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.35@8.00 
Spring Brat COATS ..ccccccccceces 5.75 @6.50 
Hard winter patents .......+...+. 6.40@7.50 
Soft winter patents .......++..06- 6.50@7.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.00 @6.75 
Soft winter clears .......eeeeeeee 5.50@6.25 
Rye flour, white patents ......... 5.50 @6.10 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, and market 
steady. Spring bran, $31@31.25 for pure and 
$30.75@31 for standard; winter bran, $31.50 
@31.75; middlings, $31.50@34; mixed feed, 
$31.50@36.50; red dog, $39; gluten feed, $43; 
gluten meal, $55.25; hominy feed, $36; stock 
feed, $36.50; oat hulls, reground, $19; cotton- 
seed meal, $54@56; linseed meal, $56.50@58, 
—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Quiet but firm market for 
granulated yellow at $2.15, with bolted at 
$2.10; feeding meal and cracked corn, $1.80, 
—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Market firmly held, with a 
good demand at $3.20 for rolled and $3.52 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7—Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis.... 29,995 34,069 ..... 

Wheat, bus...359,250 421,055 261,176 811, 745 
Corn, bus..... 4,790 .ccce cvcce 

Oats, bus..... 39,610 39,590 149,045 27,160 
Rye, bus...... eecee cece 2,014 2,000 
Millfeed, tons. 107 ), MTT eee eT 
Corn meal, bbls 410 :) vy oe 
Oatmeal, cases 4,557 4,800 ..... coece 
Oatmeal, sacks ace > | a rer i 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Nov. 18: 207,155 bus wheat to Liverpool, 
264,000 bus wheat to Marseilles, and 600 
sacks flour to Hamburg. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 21 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Nov. 21 Yearago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COCROR cccccvecceeses $6.85@7.50 $7.25 @7.85 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@6.95 6.85@7.35 
Second patent ........ 6.40@6.70 6.60@6.85 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.20@5.75 4.35@4.65 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.40@4.00 3.00@3.50 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Nov. 21), in 
jute, were: 


Nov. 21 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.80@6.10 $5.60@5.70 
Durum flour .......... 4.60@5.20 4.70@4.75 
GIOBP ccccccrvesscsece 3.80@4.15 3.70@4.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
230,145 390,830 442,075 
Nov. 18... 458,121 338,380 396,725 486,240 
Nov. 11... 419,117 819,325 340,995 449,590 
Nov. 4.... 457,895 402,510 334,370 440,615 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


Nov. 36... ..ooss 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
NOV. BB... secsee ceocsee ecvccse 4,500 
Nov. 18... sereee 715 660 5,240 
Nov. 11... 2,428 305 6,300 1,365 
Nov. 4.... 1,927 = wane . 6,240 6,650 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Outpu 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 
Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,596 200,423 ees ose 
Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217,220 357 357 
Sept. 23 56 63,240 237,135 242,146 ove eee 
Sept. 30 55 62,540 243,011 205,129 oes eee 


t—, --Exports—, 
1922 1921 


Oct. 7. 52 53,900 248,820 194,627 eee eee 
Oct. 14. 53 64,107 252,362 218,828 oes eee 
Oct. 21. 55 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 715 
Oct. 28. 56 61,350 251,302 249,177 eee eee 


Nov. 4. 53°56,390 228,425 211,289 eee eee 
Nov. 11. 53 59,240 245,796 173,995 eee eee 
Nov. 18. 43 45,315 192,710 135,142 785 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 21), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Nov. 21 Year ago 
BRPAR .cccccseseces $22.00@22.50 $.....@16.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.00 16.00@16.50 
Flour middlings... 25.50@26.00 20.00@21.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@30.00 27.00@30.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $29.75 @30.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.00@29.26 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75@29.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 


Corn meal, yellowt .........++-+. 2.10@ 2.15 


Rye Beur, WITS® ...ccccvcacece 5.25@ 5.356 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.55@ 3.65 
Whole wheat fiour, bbift ....... 6.25@ 6.35 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.15@ 6.25 
SR GP 6505 snc iticveseove @2.67% 
Linseed oil meal® .........++... @50.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Nov. ter 19% @1.28% $1.17% @1.26% 
Nov. - 1.19 1.28 1.17 @1.26 
Nov. 1.20% @1.29% 1.18% @1.27% 
Nov. 1.21% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% 
Nov. 1.19% @1.285% 1.17% @1.26% 
Nov. 1.21 @1.30 1.19 @1.28 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
7, Bes aeees $1.16% @1.24% $1.14% @1.22% 
Bee, BB ovasas 1.16 @1.24 1.14 @1.22 
 * are 1.17% @1.25% 1.15% @1.23% 
SS Frere 1.18% @1.26% 1.16% @1.24% 
Nov. 20 ...... 1.16% @1.24% 1.145 @1.22% 
We. DE ccvsve 1.18 @1.26 1.16 —— 
Nov. Dee. May Nov. Dec. 
| ae $1.15% $1. 14% 18. “ft. 17% $11 16% 
16.00% 1.156% 1.14% 20..... 15% 1.15% 
| ee 1.16% 1.16 Shi cewe ri? 1.16% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


| Se BAe $1.10% @1.12% $ .98% @1.05% 
Nov. 16 ...... 1.11 @1.13 -99 @1.06 
a Ae) Ae 1.13% @1.15% 1.01%@1.08% 
eet, BB ccsvece 1.14% @1.16% 1.02% @1.09% 
BEOT. BD cccces 1.11% @1.13% -99% @1.06% 
Nov. 21 ...... 1.14% @1.16% 1.01% @1.09% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Nov. 15 ...... $1.08% @1.10% $ .96% @1.03% 
Wee. BO sicades 1.09 @1.11 -97 @1.04 
Ae) Pr 1.11% @1.13% -99% @1.06% 
Bet, BD cvsces 1.12% @1.14% 1.00%@1.07% 
Nov. 20 ...... 1.09% @1.11% -97% @1.04% 
Nov. 21 ...... 1.11% @1.14% -99% @1.07% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week 2 per bushel: 
Nov. Corn Oa Rye Barley 
14. 66% @67% 37% @39% 79% @82% 49@62 
15. 67% @68 38% @40% 82% @84% 50@63 
16. 67% @69% 37% @40% 83 
17. 68% @69% 88% @41% 838% @86% 50@63 
18. 68% @69% 39% @41% 84% @86% 50@63 
20. 67% @69% 38% @40% - 82% @84% 50@63 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
N 


Saturday were: ov. 19 
Nov.18 ‘Nov. 10 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,018,400 3,291,300 1,819,720 
Flour, bblis...... - $1,603 26,384 30,622 
Millstuff, tons.... 3,226 1,883 67 
Corn, bus........ 81,270 118,980 180,900 
Oats, bus........ 542,800 608,500 617,860 
Barley, bus...... 384,680 267,260 144,960 
MPO, DER s0000:0.0 300,760 266,960 37,820 
Flaxseed, bus.... 166,050 92,430 72,450 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Nov. 19 
Nov.18 Nov. 10 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 1,301,500 1,023,040 883,400 
Flour, bblis....... 510,807 473,740 867,334 
Millstuff, tons. 17,728 13,198 14,778 
Corn, bus........ 93,010 19,050 83,850 
Date, BUS. cr.cier 660,540 583,800 862,000 
Barley, bus...... 292,320 224,000 224,680 
Rye, bus......... 506,800 105,850 11,300 
Flaxseed, bus.... 44,400 37,700 73,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 19 Nov. 20 
Nov. 18 Nov.10 1921 1920 
No. 1 dark .....1,068 972 1,368 952 














No. 1 northern... 202 232 33 32 
No. 2 northern... 210 250 140 5 
GEROTS cccccvece 2,572 2,513 4,730 6,242 
Totals ........ 4,052 3,967 6,272 17,231 
BB GOES cccccces TCE Meee " o0gce saeco 
BR BORS vciccses BB,07T6 SB80B «© .ccee “ceoes 
BO AGE oc ccccced 601 a Pee ° 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 19 Nov. 20 Nov. 22 
Nov. 18 Nov. 10 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 46 52 444 30 4 
Oats ...14,200 14,278 21,826 7,097 4,909 
Barley.. 595 624 1,229 1,160 962 
Rye ....1,559 1,600 1,068 68 6,616 
Flaxseed. 64 77 776 685 34 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— S>——Duluth—_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 14....$2.51% 2.49% 2.49 2.46% 2.37% 
Nov. is. - 2.52 2.50 2.49% 2.46% 2.39 
Nov. 16.... 2.52 2.50 2.50% 2.48% 2.40 
Nov. 17.... 2.49 2.47 2.42% 2.47 2.40 
Nov. 18.... 2.49% 2.47% 2.48% 2.46 2.40 
Nov. 20.... 2.44% 2.42% 2.45% 2.43 2.36% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, -———In store——. 
1922 1921 7 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis 166 72 81 564 776 685 
Duluth..... 267 205 14 674 692 1,480 


Totals.... 433 277 4322 728 1,368 2,165 


. 


November 22, 1922 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Nov. 
18, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— —Shipments— 
192 19 








1922 1 922 1921 

Minneapolis . 2,144 1,956 490 537 
Duluth ........ 2,239 1,451 1,423 
Teteds xoccces 4,383 8,407 1,913 








OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic Ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 21, in cents per 100 lbs: 





oa —-F rom 
Phila-Har np. 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen . 31-33 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 21.00 .... Sse 
Bremen ..... 16-17 16-17 16-17 16-17 16-17 
Bristol ....... 18.00 eeee 18.00 18.00 
Cardi ...... BROS cscs pode coos ens 
Bergen ...... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Christiania... 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger .... 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25. 00 25.00 25.00 
COP cocccees 21.00 ce 
Dublin ...... 21.00 OS eee ‘a 
Dundee ...... 18.33 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eee 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ..... + 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ose6e 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 ees 
Havre .....+.. 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
BeOTeoieS. 2.0 ¢+. BE.08. vcce wcee voce a 
Helsingfors .. 28—30 30.00 30.00 30.00 0.00 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 eee 
BGM 2c ncccnes 8 ee ere 
Teettle ..ccccee 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 ous 
Liverpool ++ 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.00 
London ...... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 21.00 .... 21.00 .... ive. 
Manchester .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 15.00 
Newcastle .... 18.00 ..2. «sees eens eee 
Rotterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
GEDTRIAP .00e BOOO oces cove cove sae 
Southampton. 20.00 .... ..65 sees 
PRT 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Pireeus ...... BEBO. no cs cee: even 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United St: tes 

on Nov. 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye [rly 


Baltimore 892 1,533 246 950 44 
Boston ..... 2 1 98 2 “s 
Buffalo «+ 4,222 225 1,391 1,943 S10 
Chicago -+-2,160 2,767 9,024 963 29 
Detroit ..... 14 32 41 24 cee 
St. Joseph... 912 47 50 21 2 
Duluth ..... 6,165 190 802 1,823 784 
Galveston ...1,265 ° 88 


Indianapolis. 473 327 354 ... 
Kansas City-3,794 619 726 iii 3 
‘0 








Milwaukee... 106 187 395 36 202 
Sioux City... 201 96 377 5 6 
Minneapolis 4,052 46 14,200 1,559 5 
N. Orleans..1,856 1,297 188 77 2 
New York... 989 1,289 2,370 766 126 
Omaha ..... 1,494 572 2,055 156 56 
Peoria ...... 16 309 387 eee we 
Philadelphia 1,045 151 871 16 3 
St. Louis ...1,258 321 183 9 1 
Toledo ..... 1,051 73 485 3 os 
Canals ...... 1,733 e060 pee 19 31 
Lakes ...... 634 eee oes 623 
Totals ...34,364 9,982 33,743 9,194 3.228 
Last year...50,877 17,938 68,396- 6,553 4,082 


Increases: Wheat, 134,000 bus; corn, 7°5,- 
000; barley, 430,000. Decreases: Oats, 84,000 
bus; rye, 1,424,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 1,060 36 39 32 
Ogilvies ......... 1,080 12 82 ee 
Grain Growers .. 1,421 109 149 +s 
Fort William .... 1,067 11 7 15 
SS eee 2,689 360 310 46 
North Western .. 946 120 239 
Port Arthur ..... 3,140 394 702 50 
Can. Gov’t ...... 7 366 328 36 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,519 111 80 43 
Private elevators. 7,744 408 441 192 

Totals 22,419 1,926 2,478 718 
Year ago. - 26,632 3,737 1,244 82 








Receipts 13,288 934 409 281 
Lake shipments.. 11,747 640 168 105 
Rail shipments... 488 271 263 12 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 84 No. 1C. W......- 1 
No. 1 northern.11,999 No. 2 C. W...... 1 
No. 2 northern..3,279 No. 3 C. W.....-. 574 
No. 3 northern. .1,685 Ex. 1 feed ..... 10 
Dee. SD clvevcisane Be BE. Seweeeess 125 
BEG, |] vcwcionpes 37 8 feed sewccuee. 342 
yD. ectcseees 23 Special bin ease 36 
WORE. bn 0 ss viewevs ee eee 114 
DUFEM «covceces 724 Private ........ 108 
Winter ..... cose 316 —< 
Special bin ..... 325 Wetel ........2,571 
ORROTS or csticces 1,220 
PEIVECO 2. cesince 7,744 

Total .......27,302 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Nov. 14... 399 267 210 206 1,567 1,404 
Nov. 15... 229 226 688 198 1,308 952 
Nov. 16... 261 235 186 
Nov. 17... 507 118 268 
Nov. 18... 277 188 220 
Nov. -20... 483 3864 220 


Totals ..2,156 1,398 1,692. 877 8,878 6,478 


181 1,517 550 
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OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 18.—The flour 
market advanced another 20c at the close 
of the week, a change that had been 
anticipated several days by the trade 
All grades were affected. Family pat- 
ents are now listed at $6.55, bakers hard 
wheat at $6.85 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $7.10. Local trade was good dur- 
ing the week, but the mills say export 
business has been made almost impossible 
by the higher prices asked by the mills. 
“Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ...++e++ 57,000 36,912 64 
Last week ..+-++++ 57,000 39,025 68 
Year AGO .-seseres 57,000 31,428 55 
Two years ago ....--+ 48,000 25,488 53 
Three years ago.... 42,600 42,538 99 
Four years ago.... 40,500 40,545 100 
Five years ago....-~ 33,000 29,119 88 


The wheat market was strong through- 
out the week, and higher prices were bid 
here, partly because of the car shortage. 
Blue-stem sold at $1.50 bu, forty fold 
at $1.27, club at $1.26, red Walla at 
$1.20 and Turkey red at $1.23. 

The coarse grains were also firm, 
$36.50 ton being bid for oats, $34.75 for 
No. 2 yellow corn and $34 for No. 3. 

There is a big demand for millfeed, 
with local stocks very light. Mill-run 
advanced to $35 ton, and middlings to 
$47. 

NOTES 

Frank H. Caldwell has been appoint- 
ed Portland sales manager for the 
Pomeroy (Wash.) Flour Mills. 

Otto Kettenbach has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., to engage in other business. 

The new Eagle mill at the municipal 
terminal will begin grinding about Jan. 1. 
Cc. W. Jennison, of Williston, N. D., 
announces that with Mark P. Miller, of 
Moscow, Idaho, he has acquired the 
property. The mill will start one side 
with a daily capacity of 1,500 bbls. Two 
new corporations, the Terminal Flour 
Mills and the Terminal Warehouse Co., 
have been organized to conduct the busi- 
ness. J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Nov. 18.—The Ogden 
grain market was dull and unchanged 
during the week. Grain buyers and 
millers are anxious to secure grain that 
can be moved, but car shortage, com- 
bined with delays in shipping over the 
Rocky Mountains, has cut down the 
number of loaded cars available, and also 
the number of those that can be loaded 
at ae elevators. Very little grain 
is being brought into Ogden terminals 
for storage, this being accounted for to 
some extent by the car shortage. Rail- 
road officials declare they are doing their 
utmost to meet the conditions. 

Prices quoted today for wheat in Og- 
den, values including freight paid to Og- 
den on transit shipments: Utah winter 
wheat, No. 2 dark hard, 84@54c bu; 
Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft white 
66@76c, No. 1 hard white 62@82c; Idaho 
winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard 84@94c, 
No. 1 hard 79@89c; Idaho hard spring 
wheat, No. 1 dark northern, 84@99c; 
Idaho white wheat, No. 2 soft white 69 
@89c, No. 2 hard white 84@94c; Idaho 
white feed oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.68@1.78 
per 100 Ibs; light oats, 5@15c less; east- 
ern corn, No. 2 yellow $1.70@1.72 per 
100 lbs, No. 2 mixed $1.68@1.70. 

NOTES 

Fall plowing for spring crops in 
Idaho is only 56 per cent of the amount 
usually completed at this time, according 
to reports received at federa] govern- 
ment offices in Boise. 


Assurance has been given Senator 
Frank R. Gooding, of Idaho, that at 
least 300 more box cars will be sent 
there to move wheat, in addition to thou- 
sands of refrigerator cars to care for 
the potato crop. These will be handled 
over the Union Pacific System. 

Problems regarding stor ain tax- 
ation and its effect en faomene, millers 
and. elevator operators in Utah will be 
taken before Utah — by business 
men of Ogden. E. R. Alton, president 
of the Ogden Grain Exchange, has been 
asked to place his views along such lines 
before the Progressive Club of Ogden. 


Rains during the earlier part of this 
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week, combined with clear weather on 
Friday and Saturday, have encouraged 
the farmers of Utah and southern Idaho 
regarding farming conditions. Mois- 
ture is sufficient in all areas for grain 
germination, although the weather is gen- 
erally cold, and this may hold back north- 
ern areas and those in higher valleys. 
Only about 55 per cent of the normal 
planting of winter wheat has been pos- 
sible so far. 

Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., spoke recently at a 
meeting of the Ogden chapter, American 
Association of Engineers, on the “Grain 
and Milling Business as It Applies to 
Ogden.” He stated that about 50,000,- 
000 bus grain come to Ogden annually, 
20,000,000 from eastern Washington and 
eastern Oregon, 18,000,000 from Idaho, 
5,000,000 from Utah and the balance 
from other states. Only 5 per cent of 
the wheat brought into Ogden is used on 
the local market. 

Business men of Idaho Falls and Po- 
catello, Idaho, have started an organiza- 
tion into which farmers are to be invited 
and which will seek downward revision 
of freight rates east and west from that 
state. Senator Frank R. Gooding, chair- 
man of the agricultural bloc in the 
United States Senate, spoke at an Idaho 
Falls meeting, and declared he would 
lead the fight for the rate decrease and 
also for relief from the car shortage con- 
ditions. Farmers of Idaho say they can- 
not profitably grow wheat, potatoes and 
other crops while the present freight 
rates prevail. W. E. Zuprann. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 18.—Transporta- 
tion conditions are still the dominant fea- 
ture of the New England flour situation. 
The market, so far as demand is con- 
cerned, hinges almost entirely on the serv- 
ice furnished by the railroads, which ap- 
pear to be making a determined effort to 
clear tracks and terminals of flour ship- 
ments that have been long on the way. 

Arrivals of flour for local use during 
the past week, though barely more than 
normal, were in excess of previous weeks. 
Demand, therefore, has fallen off to a 
material extent, buyers apparently having 
completely lost sight of the fact that win- 
ter may arrive cuddenty. There is a small 
minority of buyers, however, who see the 
danger of a serious shortage in flour later 
in New England, and they are accumulat- 
ing a surplus at tidewater or near-by 
points. 

Some of the hard winter wheat mills, 
notably those of Kansas, are beginning 
to show urgency in regard to new busi- 
ness, and are asking their agents in this 
section why they do not sell more flour. 
The answer is, “Prices too high.” 

Pastry flours are in a relatively firmer 
position than bread flours, on account of 
the scarcity of wheat. New York soft 
winter wheat straights, especially, are 
firmly held, with offerings scarce. 

To illustrate the character of the de- 
lays that are experienced in getting flour 
from mill to point of destination, the 
following instance may be cited: The 
agent of a big Chicago flour mill states 
that a car of flour was ship from his 
mill in Chicago, Sept. 14, and that it 
arrived at its destination, Woonsocket, 
R. I., Nov. 11, being nearly two months 
in transit. The upper layer of sacks was 
in bad condition, owing to damage to the 
car, which had previously been loaded 
with wheat, some of it remaining dround 
the doors of the car. This wheat had 
sprouted, and a luxuriant crop was found 
when the seals of the car were broken, 
some of the sprouts being eight inches 
long. Louis W. DePass. 


MACARONI PLANT BURNS 
PrrrssurcH, Pa., Nov. 18.—Fire de- 
stroyed the plant of the Trenton to J.) 
Macaroni Co., on Nov. 12, entailing a 
loss of $25,000. The authorities will in- 
vestigate the blaze to ascertain if it was 
of incendiary wos The concern re- 
cently went into the hands of a receiver. 
C. C. Larus. 


ELEVATOR ADDS TO CAPACITY 
Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Superior Elevator Co. 
has let a contract to build 1,000,000 bus 
extra storage, as an addition to its pres- 
ent 1,500,000-bu capacity, to be available 
early next spring. 











E. Banoasser. 
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The Ladies! God bless them. There 
is an outstanding check dated September 
8th made payable to The Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, another 
outstanding check sent to Cousin Susie 
on her birthday some six months ago, 
and still another uncashed check which 
was forwarded to some purely feminine 
charity in the dark ages. I read an arti- 
cle the other day about “Women in 
Business,” but the article did not ex- 

lain why women in (or out of) business 
ecame engrossed in the business of col- 
lecting autographs. Perhaps it is a de- 
sire to appear indifferent, or a vague 
indefinable feeling that to cash a check 
immediately upon its receipt is indelicate. 

+ * 


In “The Lengthened Shadow,” William 
J. Locke’s serial now running in Harper’s 
Bazar, occurs an exceedingly good de- 
scription of a London “city” eating place 
and its type of patron. I understand 
that the silk hat worn with a short coat 
has been gradually disappearing during 
the last decade but that otherwise these 
eating places have remained very much 
the same for the last quarter century. 
Some of them, indeed, date back to the 
period of Dickens, others to the time of 
Elizabeth. The “Cheshire Cheese” is fa- 
miliar to many of us because of its his- 
toric association; Locke draws a picture 
of an eating place less frequented by 
visitors, the “George and Vulture” being 
typical of that part of London which is 
called the “city”: 

“At five minutes to one exactly, Timo- 
thy reached for his hat—no one ever runs 
about the City with gloves or stick—and 
at one o’clock precisely he entered the 
‘George and Vulture’ and ordered his 
chop, fried potatoes and small bottle of 
Bass, as he did every working day of 
his life. He sat in his usual seat oppo- 
site a man who had sat in that seat and 
eaten chop and potatoes and drunk a 
small bottle of Bass every day of his life. 
The small, low-ceilinged room was crowd- 
ed with men who came there at the same 
hour to eat the same food year in and 
year out every day of their lives. The 
men who wore their hats, always wore 
their hats; the men who ate bare-headed, 
always ate bare-headed. Timothy be- 
longed to the latter category; his com- 
mensal, whose name, occupation, or man- 
ner of speech he knew not, belonged to 
the latter. 

“Doubtless the old place has its charm. 
It has scarcely altered since Dickens’ 
early days. Some of the old boxes still 
remain. So does the fireplace, in front 
of which Mr. Weller, senior, straddled 
while Sam wrote his valentine; also the 
bar, projecting bow-fronted into the 
room, whence Mr. Weller ordered refresh- 
ment. There is the great grill within 
reach of every hungry eye on which a 
white-haired chef, as he has done for 
years immemorial, turns over confused 
scores of sizzling chops and steaks with 
unerring judgment. The place has char- 
acter. The competing restaurants of the 
world could not produce chops and steaks 
in jucier perfection. But its frequenters 
seem to think little of such things; just 
as it does not occur to them toe deplore 
the (or beastly) old English non- 
supply of table-napkins. Like automata 
they flock thither, as to a hundred other 
city eating-houses, every day from their 
perky youth to their anxious middle age, 
sit in the same seat, and swallow t 
same food. The waiting-maids seldom 
ask what they will have, serving steaks to 
the steak-eaters and chops to the chop- 
eaters. They never linger over their 
meal, but finish it within a fraction of a 
second of the accustomed time, pay the 
same bill that never varies by a penny 
and rush down the narrow court into the 
engulfing city streets.” 

* #*# 

Captain Hopkins of the steamer “Vic- 
tor” has been good enough to allow me 
a ga on his sturdy craft during its 
ast voyage of the season and to partake 
in the annual rite of finding a harbor be- 
fore the long Arctic night descends. A 


lagoon near Excelsior apparently an- 
swered the purpose and. we crossed the 
reef at its entrance aided by an easterly 
wind. 

Unfortunately the boom of a heavy 
sloop somewhat interfered with the 
“Victor’s” repose by elbowing itself some 
three feet into the open cabin of the 
steamer. The east wind brought with it 
a cold rain, and as we surveyed the prob- 
lem, and discussed ways and means, the 
captain’s little daughter came to bear 
him company. 

“Why don’t you saw off the end of the 
boom, papa?” she asked. There was no 
reply. Again the happy suggestion which 
might have gladdened the absent yachts- 
man’s heart: “Papa, why don’t you saw 
off the end of the boom?” It was regret- 
table that the otherwise nautical atmos- 
phere became charged with intense do- 
mesticity, and when the (figurative) 
clouds had disappeared the predicament 
remained obviously the same. 

Eventually, however, we succeeded in 
warping the sloop from its aggressive 
position. The steamer’s cabin was dis- 
mantled, a stern line made fast to the 
shore, the smokestack painted as a pro- 
tection against rust, and the packing 
blown out of the cylinders. 

It may have been imagination but it 
seemed as though the “Victor” sighed 
during this final process of tucking-in. 
It has been a busy season and the “Vic- 
tor,” soon to be wrapped in a blanket of 
snow, deserves its rest. 

* * 


Above a Minnetonka highway the de- 
lightful old house is approached by a 
neglected path through the trees. I be- 
lieve that until recently it has been occu- 
pied by the same family during the sum- 
mertime since early in the seventies. The 
charm of the place lies in its natural ap- 
proach and the rambling appearance of 
the house itself; with which is combined 
a general air of unconscious refinement 
and the suggestion of having been trans- 
planted from an older community. 

A year ago when the orchard in the 
rear of the house was destroyed to make 
way for a bungalow of the California 
type, I realized that the property had 
changed hands. This autumn the trees 
in front of the house are being leveled 
in order that the owner may command 
a view of the street car terminal beyond. 
Next summer the grass is to be cropped 
and tulip beds planted at set intervals 
along a graded and graveled walk. The 
house itself is to be demolished and in its 
place will arise—probably the sort of 
“residence” that will be in keeping with 
the tulip beds and the graveled walks. 

* 


* 


By this time the scandal of Arnold 
Bennett’s “Lilian” is out, and the genius 
of the jacket’s advertising disclosed. 
The naive jacket reads: “The story of a 
girl who made a success of pleasing told 
with the delicious humor of ‘Mr. Prohack’ 
and the delicate understanding that 
wrote ‘The Old Wives’ Tale.” But 
Lilian is not for the young. I think 
that “Lilian” must be the work to which 
Bennett referred in “Things That Have 
Interested Me,” written in 1921: “The 
lady was beginning to exhaust my 
a he wrote, “so I merely re- 
torted that I should go on writing what- 
ever I wanted to write, and people would 
have to stick it. ‘I mean to write a book 
next year that will make you sit up. 
You needn’t read it, of course, but of 
course you will.’” 

* #*# 


I am not sure that the local G.A.R.’s 
have returned the Southern flags cap- 
tured during the Civil War. There was 
a great deal of controversy a few months 
ago in regard to the return of these 
flags but the subject was suddenly 
dropped. At last reports it seemed that 
the flags would remain in the North. 
The rumor that some one shot two mail 
carriers, under the impression that the 
were Confederate soldiers, is ce antse f 

R. E. 
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FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


New Wheat Crop Reported to Be in Good 
Condition Generally Except in Australia 
—Argentine Outlook Excellent 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture’s summary of for.ign crop out- 
look states that in the southern hemi- 
sphere the wheat prospects of Argentina 
continue excellent. In South Africa the 
cereal harvest is expected to exceed all 
previous records in the province of Cape 
Colony and in the eastern province. Con- 
ditions in Rhodesia are less favorable. 

In Australia, conditions have not been 
promising. Deficient rainfall and the 
absence of subsoil moisture over large 
areas have caused deterioration of the 
crop. A private forecast of the produc- 
tion is placed at 105,000,000 bus, which 
would be a decrease of 27,000,000 from 
the production of 1921-22. The same 
forecast places the probable exportable 
surplus at 60,000,000 bus. 

In Europe, favorable sowing condi- 
tions for the winter wheat crop have 
been reported in Austria, Denmark, 
Roumania and Russia. In France and 
Jugo-Slavia the crops are reported to 
be well above ground and in excellent 
condition, The crop of the Canadian 
province of Ontario is well developed 
and in good shape for winter. In Al- 
geria, where drouth has been hindering 
the preparation for the new crop, suf- 
ficiently heavy rains have fallen in some 
of the northern sections to permit plow- 


ing. 








PACIFIO COAST BAKERY NEWS 

Seattite, Wasu., Nov. 18.—Conditions 
on the Pacific Coast remain practically 
unchanged, with prices strong at last 
month’s figures and outputs normal for 
the season. Bakers report sales some- 
what larger than the previous month, 
especially of sweet goods. Bread prices 
range 7@8c for the 1-lb, and 9@10%,c 
for the 114-lb loaf, the higher prices ob- 
taining in the northern states. Bakers 
are contracting flour in larger quantities 
than for many months, contracts cover- 
ing capacities well into the spring months. 


NOTES 

Howard Smith, superintendent of the 
Barker bakery, San Diego, Cal., last week 
was called to San Jose, Cal., by the seri- 
ous illness of his father. 

The new building of the Cramer Bak- 
ing Co., San Diego, Cal., has been com- 
pleted. A patent oven is under construc- 
tion, and other improvements are being 


made. The shop will be ready for busi- 
ness in about 30 days. Henry Cramer is 
manager. 


The Sunshine bakery, Fresno, Cal., is 
having plans drawn for a modern bakery 
to supply its numerous retail stores in 
Fresno and the surrounding country. Ed. 
Morris is manager. 

The Parisian Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is having plans made for a new plant. 
This concern bakes only French bread. 
U. Taix is proprietor. 

Mario Fornaca, proprietor of the 
Franco-Superior Baking Co., San Diego, 
Cal., returned this week from a three 
weeks’ visit to the Texas oil fields, where 
he has interests. 

Adams Brothers, pare of the 
San Jose (Cal.) Baking Co., have in- 
stalled an automatic outfit of bread mak- 
ing machinery. 

Joseph Gemsch, proprietor of the An- 
chor bakery, Sacramento, is enlarging his 
plant. Among other improvements is a 
cake department completely equipped 
with oven and machinery. 

The California Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is installing an electric travelling 
oven in the old Golden State bakery. 

The Salem (Oregon) Baking Co. is in- 
stalling a bread mixer, flour outfit and 
molder. This is a branch of the Haynes- 
Foster Baking Co., of Portland, of which 
H. H. Haynes is manager. 

C. P. Larsen, of the Edendale Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, has installed a com- 
ae outfit of bread handling machinery. 

e will add a bread carrier system, to 
deliver from the ovens ‘to the wrapping 
room, and another oven will be built in 
the near future. 

The James bakery, Banning, Cal., has 
added some new equipment. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. Richardson, of Mrs. 
Richardson’s bakery, Fresno, Cal., have 
returned from an extended motor trip 
through 17 eastern and central states. 
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The trip was undertaken for the benefit 
of Mr. Richardson’s health. 

The Chatterton System of Bakeries is 
now operating the Triangle Food Shop 
in the Pike Street Market, Seattle. 

Some new machine equipment has been 
installed in the Golden Rule bakery, Seat- 
tle. Harry Pemberton is proprietor. 

Bell, Cal., has a new bakery operated 
by E. A. Ferner. 

James Gilchrist, a master baker of Ayr, 
Scotland, recently spent some time in San 
Francisco. His concern is one of the 
largest in Scotland. Interviewed he said: 
“The prosperity of the United States is 
one of the most outstanding impressions 
which a European obtains upon travel- 
ling through this country. Europe is 
slowly emerging from the post-war busi- 
ness depression, and within the next year 
and a half it is believed that Great Brit- 
ain will again be back to about normal. 
Prosperity is much more evident along 
the Pacific Coast than in certain sections 
of America farther east, although there 
appears to be practically no business de- 
pression anywhere in this country.” 

R. A. Thompson, a Long Beach, Cal., 
baker, was badly burned when one of his 
bakers spilled a kettle of hot grease. The 
assistant is still in the hospital. 

William J. Bulger, cashier of the 
Mackechnic Bread Co., Los Angeles, was 
shot by a bandit who was displeased 
because Mr. Bulger did not elevate his 
hands promptly when ordered to do so, 
and died Oct. 14. 

Calking Brothers, San Francisco, will 
install a cake department. 

The Van Der Meer bakery has opened 
in the new market building, Main and 
Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion to selling bakery products, it will 
conduct a restaurant. 

Wright & Wright have sold the Wright 
Baking Co. bakery, Los Angeles, to M. 
R. Jesmer, formerly of Seattle. 

A new oven and equipment have been 
installed by the Bake-Rite bakery, River- 
side, Cal. 

Fink’s bakery has installed a dough 
mixer in its branch in the Bay City Mar- 
ket, San Francisco. 

Peter Gitzen, who formerly operated 
the Sunset bakery, died at his home in San 
Francisco, recently. 

The Remar-Golden Sheaf Co. of Oak- 
land and Berkeley, Cal., has installed 
four more ovens. 

The Wilcox (Ariz.) Bakery has been 
leased by A. E. Keith. The former pro- 
prietor, A. B. McIntyre, plans opening 
a bakery somewhere in California. 

A new oven has been installed by W. 
T. Weaver, of the Niles (Cal.) Bakery. 

H. B. Sherman has sold the Community 
bakery, Modesto, Cal., to F. P. Hammer, 
and will engage in other business. 

George Vorih has sold the Sanitary 
bakery, in Hills Market, Santa Ana, Cal., 
to L. T. Clem. 

William Eggiman, of Arlington, Ore- 
gon, is now installed in his new building. 

The Ferndale (Wash.) Bakery has in- 
stalled more machine equipment. 

The Blue-Stem Wholewheat Health 
Bread Bakery, Spokane, has been pur- 
chased by T. H. Hurlburt. 

A new electric oven has been installed 
by Iver Nelson in his bakery at Seattle. 

The Franco-American bakery will build 
a brick oven in the plant it has leased at 
202 Seventh Street, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

The Grandma Cookie Co., Portland, has 
installed an electric oven. 

The Livingston (Cal.) Bakery is build- 
ing an addition. John Schrieber is pro- 
prietor. 

Albert Koenig, proprietor of the Can- 
yon bakery, Dunsmuir, Cal., plans build- 
ing a new bakery. 

A bakery department has been opened 
in the Chaffee grocery, Anaheim, Cal. 

Angelo Faldetta has opened a bakery 
in San Francisco, and will make a spe- 
cialty of Italian bread. 

A wrapping machine has been installed 
by the Davis Standard Bread Co., Los 
Angeles. _ 

Some new bakery equipment has been 
— by H. G. Hooten, Santa Maria, 


al. 

A bakery has been opened in Los An- 
geles by R. E. Grace, formerly of Liv- 
ingston, Cal. 

he Orange County bakery, Santa Ana, 
Cal., has installed an oven. Leo Huber 
is proprietor. 

A. J. Virgil will install an oven in his 
plant in Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 











The young lady across the way says 
the price of spring wheat is pretty low, 
but the farmer should cheer up, as real 
spring isn’t here yet, and she supposes 
most people are still using winter wheat. 

—Chicago Daily News. 
* * 

They say that Ford is so democratic 
that he is not ashamed to ride in one 
of his own cars. It recalls the story of 
the hard-boiled captain of industry to 
whom a friend was introducing a young 
man just out of college and seeking a 
job. “He is a fine, modest young man,” 
said the friend. “Modest?” snorted the 
big man. “What in thunder has he ever 
done to become modest about?” 

—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
& * 


A small boy came wore 4 down the 
street, and halted breathlessly in front 
of a stranger who was walking in the 
same direction. 

“Have you lost half a dollar?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes, I believe I have!” said the 
stranger, feeling in his pockets. “Have 
you found one?” 

“Oh, no,” said the boy. “I just want 
to find out how many have been lost to- 
day. Yours makes 55.” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 
* s 


A Jewish couple received a wedding 
invitation with R.S.V.P. on it, and the 
wife wanted to know what the initials 
meant. 

“Receive Silver Vedding Presents,” her 
husband sadly replied.—Thor’s Gazette. 

* * 


Lillie was in the basement, washing, 
one Monday morning. 

“Oh Lawd! Oh Lawd!” she said, over 
and over. Mrs. Brown listened for two 
or three minutes and then went down- 
stairs. 

“What in the world is the matter, 
Lillie?” 

“Oh it’s my old man. He don’t s’port 
me or nuthin. He’s jest no good fer 
nuthin !” 

“Well, if he doesn’t support you—I—I 
—Lillie, I don’t advocate divorce as a 
usual thing, but—” 

“J thought of that Miss’ Brown; but 
you see I been payin’ insurance on him 
all dis time an’ if I gits a divorce an’ 
he’d up an’ die I wouldn’t get nuthin!” 

One day Mrs. Brown heard that Lillie’s 
husband had died. She furnished the 
money for Lillie to go to Galesburg and 
felt that the insurance would do Lillie 
more good than her husband had ever 
done. One morning Lillie appeared look- 
A very woebegone and Mrs. Brown 
said: 

“Now, Lillie, you mustn’t grieve about 
this. You know that insurance will be 
a "5 

“Oh Lawd! Miss’ Brown! I’se mad an’ 
—I’se mad clean through! You know 
you lent me the money to go to Gales- 
burg; an’ when I got there if dat low- 
down nigger didn’t meet me at the 
train!” —Harper’s Magazine. 

* * 


A guest in a Florida hotel complained 
to the manager: 

“Your restaurant is conducted in a 
very rotten way. At lunch today I 
found a hair in the ice cream, a hair in 
the honey, and a hair in the apple 
sauce.” 

“Well, you see,” the manager ex- 
plained, “the hair in the ice cream came 
from the shaving of the ice. The hair 
in the honey came from the comb. But 
I can’t for the life of me understand 
about the hair in the apple sauce, for I 
bought those apples myself, and they 


were all Baldwins. —Exzchange. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MAN TO HAN- 
dle flaking mill. Address Standard Rice 
Co., Inc., Houston, Texas, giving references, 
stating experience and salary wanted. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 


An old established spring wheat 
mill, marketing a high grade 
flour under well-known brands, 
has openings for salesmen of 
merit in Pennsylvania and other 
eastern territory. This is an op- 
portunity with unlimited possi- 
bilities for men of proven ability. 
Experienced and capable sales- 
men eager to enhance their 
earning power would do well to 
correspond with 950, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — LADY BOOKKEEPER-STE- 
nographer to take care of the work in a 
country mill of 175 bbls capacity; please 
state experience and salary expected in first 
letter; the position we offer is permanent. 
Address 959, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan, also New York, and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with record to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We 
are millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years of milling. 

Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, acquaintance 
with the trade, general qualifica- 
tions and salary desired, in ap- 
plication. This is.a splendid 
opportunity for flour salesmen 
ambitious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED—GOOD, RELIABLE SALESMEN 
calling on flour and feed dealers to handle 
on the side good line of feeds, on a com- 
mission basis; territory, Illinois, Missouri 
and eastern states; liberal commissions. 
Address 946, care Northwestern Mille’, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced hard wheat salesman 
who can earn and command good 
salary; one who can produce and 
hold new business; only high class 
man with good past performances 
and references considered. A. 
Leo, New York City. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT AND EXPERI- 
enced second miller and millwright wiih 
tools, capable of taking entire charge of 
an Allis mill of 1,200 bbls capacity in the 
absence of superintendent; must know how 
to handle men; give record of experienc’, 
references, and wages desired. Address 
937, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THERE IS AN OPENING IN OUR OR- 
ganization; we need a representative in 
Michigan to cover the western half of t!'¢ 
state; our flour is well established in tlie 
territory and there is splendid opportunity 
for development of the business and for 
advancement with a fast growing milling 
firm; compensation is on a salary and 
bonus basis; please cover everything in 
your application, giving references, experi- 
ence, former employers, idea of salary, etc; 
your record will be a big influence with 
us. Address reply to 976, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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November 22, 1922 


FLOUR SALESMAN—OPENING FOR EX- 
perienced and capable man to sell whole- 
sale grocers, wholesale bakers and flour 
jobbers, in southern territory; quality line 
of pure soft wheat, pure spring and pure 
Kansas flours; give full particulars of age, 
experience, business history, successful 
flour sales record, territory covered, and 
references, in first letter; no application 
can be considered unless complete infor- 
mation is given; all communications held 
in strict confidence. Address Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind. 


WE ARE DESIROUS OF ENGAGING THE 
services of two high grade, experienced 
flour salesmen to represent us in their re- 
spective territories in the East outside of 
the metropolitan districts; we are pri- 
marily a spring wheat mill, drawing wheat 
from all sections of North America on 
milling-in-transit and ex-lake rates, favor- 
ably located to do business in eastern and 
southern territory to excellent advantage 
both as to quality and price; willing to 
make a very attractive proposition based 
on earning power, but are only interested in 
men who have actual following in trade 
together with reputation for handling busi- 
ness on satisfactory basis both to the trade 
and the mill. David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 891 


FOR SALE, CASH OR TRADE, ONE 40-BBL 
capacity Midget Marvel flour mill, located 
at Clearbrook, Minn; no other mill within 
25 miles; good opening for the right party. 
If interested, write for further informa- 
tion to the First State Bank, Clearbrook, 
Minn. 

















Financially responsible concern in 
Havana desires to act as repre- 
sentatives for an American flour 
mill. Banking references furnished. 
Box 5, care Northwestern Miller, 
23-25 Beaver St., New York. 








Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











AS ENGINEER — MINNESOTA FIRST 
class license; very best of references. Ad- 
dress 961, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 400 
bbls grinding hard or soft wheat or rye; 
am married and have 17 years’ milling 
experience. Address 974, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED CHEMIST, AVAIL- 
able on short notice, best qualifications, 
eight years in charge, wishes to correspond 
with a good firm. Address 966, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN DETROIT, 
Mich,, after Dec, 1; can show a record of 
2,000 bbls per month; also can come recom- 
mended from my present employer. G, 
Hoagland, 4811 Lincoln Ave, Detroit, Mich. 





MARRIED MAN, 31, HAVING SIX YEARS’ 
banking and trust company training and 
six years’ experience in western Canada 
grain trade, competent in office manage- 
ment and accounting, desires position with 
milling company or grain firm. Address 
969, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman acquainted in Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Louisiana and eastern 
Texas would like position with mill mak- 
ing soft and hard wheat flours; references 
or bonds; small salary and commission; 
at liberty Jan. 1. Address 960, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, AGE 35, AVAIL- 
able Dec. 1, desires position with reputable 
mill as sales manager or good branch man- 
ager arrangement; have had 15 years’ ex- 
perience with well known northwestern 
and southwestern mills in this capacity; 
best of references. Address 968, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A FORMER DEPARTMENT SALES MAN- 
ager for a large spring wheat milling 
company, thoroughly experienced in both 
the milling and jobbing businesses, would 
consider a connection with a good milling 
company of large capacity where knowl- 
edge and experience would count. Address 
956, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY RELIABLB AND INDUSTRIOUS HEAD 
miller and superintendent in mill of 150 
bbis capacity up; 20 years’ experience in 
soft and hard wheat, rye, corn, and buck- 
wheat; guarantee close yield and a high 
grade flour; first class millwright; under- 
stand mill construction; am marrfed; desire 
steady position; can come at once; give 

No. 1 reference. Address 967, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








PARTNER WANTED WITH $5,000 TO BUY 
half interest in my 100-bbl flour mill; 
steam, five double stand rolls, seven lots 
land, two warehouses, good wheat country; 
mill rebuilt last spring. Badger Roller 
Mills, Badger, Minn. 


FOR SALE, EXCHANGE OR PARTNER— 
Lacking sufficient working capital will sell 
entire plant or two thirds interest, 600-bbl 
wheat and rye mill, splendid condition, 
running, good trade, unlimited possibili- 
ties; prefer executive with $40,000 up; won- 
derful opportunity. Address 964, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











WE HAVE FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 


bargains in flour and feed mills: Our No. 
147; Kansas, capacity 75 bbls wheat, with 
50 bbls corn, elevator 6,000 bus; price 
$20,000; will lease or trade. Our No. 152; 
Minnesota, capacity 100 bbls, elevator 8,000 
bus; also residence and barn; price $20,000. 
Our No. 204; Nebraska, capacity 150 bbis 
wheat, also rye, buckwheat and corn, ele- 
vator 60,000 bus; also fine residence; price 
$45,000. Our No. 174; North Dakota, ca- 
pacity 400 bbis, elevator 50,000 bus; price 
$35,000. Our No. 250; Wisconsin, capacity 
800 bbis wheat, 300 bbls rye, elevator 50,000 
bus; price $50,000; will trade for Chicago 
improved real estate. We also have other 
Properties in various states for sale or 
trade; we are brokers in mills and ele- 
vators. Paul Plotz & Co., First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WDB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Advertising 
Sales Promotion 
Pine at 21st 




















CLEAN wheat 


No More 
Oat Fuzz 
Troubles 


You can try it at our risk. 


Write for full information. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
623 5th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The E. A. Pynch Co. 


Northwestern Distributors 


303 THIRD STREET SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Built for Long Wear! 


The only parts that show any real wear in the 


Simplex Screenings Grinder 


are the lugs on the disc and the screen. We furnish an 
extra disc with lugs and an extra screen ring with each 
machine. Our booklet on the Simplex shows why it 
will give you a lifetime of profitable use. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 


















Self-Rising Flour 
best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








If you want an “option” to buy 
power coal at 10 to 30 % less than 
market prices get in touch with 


BAKER VALVE COMPANY 
1855 E. 28th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


S.R.B. Ball Bearings 


Standard Sales & Service Co. 


1806 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ELECTRIC MACHINERY MEG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Main Office and Works: 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Flour of questionable quality is costly at any price. 


We supply depend- 


able flour and it’s cheapest in the end. 


Dependable Wheat Flours 


Daddy Dollar—Liberty—Repeater— W. P. P. 


Dependable Rye Flours 
Manna—Medium—Pure Dark—Rye Meal 


Our Eastern Representatives can supply you truck loads, 
car loads or train loads. 
I. BADER & CO., 
308 Meigs Bldg., Bridgeport, Conn. 


H. 8. ALLEN & CO., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WELCH & FRENOH, 

Produce Exchange, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, 

Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 











ARE YOU A 
BREAD BAKER? 


Do you insist on a High Quality 
Standard in your bakery? 


Are you Satisfied with the flour 
you are using? 


Listen— 
Only the very Cream of Kansas Dark 
Hard Wheat— 

Milled in a Perfectly Equipped Plant— 


Controlled by a Thoroughly Equipped 
Laboratory assuring our customers— 


Absolute Uniformity— 
Adaptability to every bakery condition— 


And an Unusual Power to Retain Mois- 
ture through the entire baking process— 


Sixty-Five Years of Continuous Milling 
Experience— 


The Result? 


ARROW MORDOH 


Unrivaled Quality and Absolute Satisfaction 


SPARKS MILLING CO. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


CRESTAR 


Fancy Light Rye 


Making friends daily. 
A high grade rye flour. 


PARAMOUNT 


Highest Grade Spring Patent 


TURKEY 


Hard Winter Best Family 


Ask for Samples. 
Assorted cars. 


Star & Crescent Milling Co. 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK CITY 
Chamber of Commerce, BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Chamber of Commerce, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Commerce Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 











PFEFFER MILLING COMPANY —*Witinon Bou 


Manufacturers of PURE HIGH-GRADE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR ; a 


Pure White Corn Meal—Table and Brewers’ Grits 


Correspondence, sclicited 
Cable Address: ‘‘PrEFreR”’ 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


LEBANON, ILLINOIS Elevator Capacity 
200,000 Bushels 








THE BLAKE MILLING CO. 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Correspondence Solicited EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 

















